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KING  RICHARD  II.* 


Vol.  XI.  JB 


*  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richakd  II.]  But 
this  hiftory  comprifes  little  more  than  the  two  laft  years  of  this 
prince.  The  aftion  of  the  drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke's  ap- 
pealing the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accufation  of  high  treafon, 
which  fell  out  in  the  year  ISpS  ;  and  it  clofes  with  the  murder 
of  King  Richard  at  Pomfret  Caflle  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1400,  or  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year.     Theobald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  paflage  in  Camden's  Annals,  that  there  was 
an  old  play  on  the  fubjeft  of  Richard  tlie  Second;  but  I  know 
not  in  what  language.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned  in 
the  hare-brained  bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  who  was  hanged 
for  it,  with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  in  I6OI,  is  accufed,  amongft 
other  things,  "  quod  exoletam  tragoediam  de  tragica  abdicatione 
regis  Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatre  coram  conjuratis  data 
pecunia  agi  curaflet." 

I  have  lince  met  with  a  paflage  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  which  proves 
this  play  to  have  been  in  EngTifh,  It  is  in  the  arraignments  of 
Cuffe  and  Merick,  Vol.  IV.  p.  412,  of  Mallet's  edition  :  "  The 
afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick,  with  a  great  company  of 
others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the  aftion,  had  procured  to 
be  played  before  them  the  play  of  depoling  King  Richard  the 

Second  ;• when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the 

play  was  old,  and  they  fliould  have  lofs  in  playing  it,  becaufe  few 
Avould  come  to  it,  tliere  was  forty  fhillings  exti'aordinary  given  to 
play,  and  fo  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  wortli  enquiry,  whether  fome  of  the  rhyviing  parts 
of  the  prefent  play,  which  Mr,  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand, 
might  not  be  borrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly,  however, 
the  general  tendency  of  it  mull  have  been  very  different ;  fince, 
as  Dr,  Johnfon  obferves,  there  are  fome  expreffions  in  this  of 
Shakfpeare,  which  ftrongly  inculcate  the  do£trine  of  indefeajille 
right.     Farmer. 

Bacon  ellewhere  glances  at  the  fame  tranfaftion  :  "And  for 
your  comparifon  with  Richard  II.  I  fee  you  follow  the  example  of 
them  that  brought  him.  upon  thejiage,  and  into  print  in  Quee?i 
EUzaletlis  time."  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  278.  The  partizans  of 
Effex  had,  therefore,  procured  the  publication  as  well  as  the 
a6ting  of  this  play.     Holt  White. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
procured  to  be  reprefented,  bore  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  and  not 
of  Richard  II. 

Camden  calls  it — "  exoletam  tragediam  de  tragica  abdicatione 
regis  Ricardi  fecundi ;"  and  (Lord  Bacon  in  his  account  of  The 
ElJ'eSi  of  that  which  paffed  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick  and 
others,)  fays :  "  That  tlie  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick 


had  procured  to  be  played  before  them,  the  play  of  depojlng 
King  Richard  the  Second."  But  in  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  proceeding  againU Merick,  Avhich  is  printedin  the  Stale  Trials, 
Vol.VIL  p.  60,  the  matter  is  ftated  tlius  :  "  The  ftory  of  Henry  IK 
being  fet  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  fet  forth 
the  kiUing  of  the  king  upon  a  ftage  ;  the  Friday  before.  Sir  GUIt/ 
Merick  and  fome  others  of  the  earl's  train  having  an  humour  to 
fee  a  play,  they  mull  needs  have  The  Play  q/" Henry  IV.  The 
players  told  them  that  was  ftale ;  they  Ihould  get  nothing  by 
playing  that ;  but  no  play  elfe  would  ferve  :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
gives  forty  {hillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play  thisj  befides 
whatfoever  he  could  get," 

Augujline  Philippes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe 
playhoufe  with  Shakfpeare,  in  l603  ;  but  the  play  here  defcribed 
was  certainly  not  Shakfpeare' s  Henry  IV.  as  that  commences 
above  a  year  after  the  deatli  of  Richard.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by 
Andrew  Wife,  Aug.  2g,  15Q7.     Steevens. 

It  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  fame  year.    Malone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  Richard  the  Second. 

Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York  ;  i  Uncles  to  the 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter ;  /       King. 
Henry, furnamed Bolingbroke, Duke  o/' Hereford, .Sore 
to  John  of  Gaunt;  cfterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  of  Aumerle,^  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Surrey. 

Earl  of  Salifbury.     Earl  Berkley.- 
Bufhy,^ 

Bagot,  \  Creatures  to  King  Richard. 
Green,-' 

Earl  of  Northumberland  :    Henry  Percy,  his  Son. 
Lord  Rofs.3     Lord  Willoughby.     Lord  Fitzwater, 
Bifiop  of  Carlifie.     M^bot  of  Weftminfter. 
Lo7-d  Marfial;  and  another  Lord. 
Sir  Pierce  of  Exton.     Sir  Stephen  Scroop, 
Captain  of  a  Band  of  IVelchmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchef  of  Glofter. 
Duchefs  of  York. 
Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,   Soldiers,  Two  Gardeners^ 
Keeper,  Mejfenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  England  and  Wales. 

"^  Duhe  of  Aumerle,]  Aumerh,  or  Aumale,  is  the  French  for 
what  we  now  call  Albemarle,  which  is  a  town  in  Normand)% 
The  old  hiftorians  generally  ufe  the  French  title.     Steevens, 

^  Earl  Berkley.']  It  ought  to  be  Lord  Berkley.  There  was  no 
JBarl  Berkley  till  Ibme  ages  after.     Steevens. 

2  Lord  Rofs.]  Now  fpelt  Roos,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
titles.     Steevens, 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING    RICHARD  IL 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended;  John  q/' Gaunt, 
and  other  Nobles,   icith  him, 

K.  Rich.    Old  John  of  Gaunt,    time-honour'd 
Lancafter, 
Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,+ 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  fon ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boifterous  late  appetd. 
Which  then  our  leifure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

"*  thy  oath  and  band,]    When  thefe  publick  challenges 

were  accepted,  each  combatant  found  a  pledge  for  his  appearance 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen, 
B.  IV.  c.  iii.  ft.  3  : 

"  The  day  was  fet,  that  all  might  underftand, 
"  And  pledges  pawn'd  the  fame  to  keep  aright." 
The  old  copies  read  land  inftead  of  bond.     The  former  is  right. 
SOj  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  My  mafter  is  arrefted  on  a  hand."     Steevens. 

Band  and  Bond  were  formerly  fynonymous.     See  note  on  The 
.Comedy  of  Errors,  A&.  IV.  fc.  ii.     Malonb. 
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K.Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  haft  thou  founded 
him, 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice ; 
Or  worthily  as  a  good  fubjedl  fhould, 
On  fome  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  fift  him  on  that  ar- 
gument,— 
On  fome  apparent  danger  feen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highnefs,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  prefence;  face 
to  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourfelves  will  hear 
The  accufer,  and  the  accufed,  freely  fpeak : — 

\^Exeunt  fome  Attendants. 
High-ftomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  fea,  hafly  as  fi^e. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk. 

BoLiNG.  May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  fovereign,  my  moft  loving  liege  ! 

Nor.  Each  day  ftill  better  other's  happinefs ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flat- 
ters us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  caufe  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treafon. — 
Coufm  of  Hereford,  what  doft  thou  obje6l 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

BoLiNG.  Firft,    (heaven   be    the  record   to  my 
fpeech  !) 
Ill  the  devotion  of  a  fubjecl's  love, 
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Tendering  the  precious  fafety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  milbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  prefence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  fpeak. 
My  hody  fhall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  foul  anfwer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  mifcreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  fo,  and  too  bad  to  live ; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  cryftal  is  the  fky. 
The  uglier  feem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  ftuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wifh,  (fo  pleafe  my  fovereign,)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  fpeaks,  my  right-drawn  5  fword 
may  prove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accufe  my  zeal : 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  caufe  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot,  that  muft  be  cool'd  for  this, 
Yet  can  I  not  of  fuch  tame  patience  boaft. 
As  to  be  hufh'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  fay  : 
Firft,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highnefs  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  fpurs  to  my  free  fpeech ; 
Which  elfe  would  poll,  until  it  had  return'd 
Thefe  terms  of  treafon  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aflde  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinfman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  fpit  at  him  ; 
Call  him — a  flanderous  coward,  and  a  villain  : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  t©  run  a-foot 


5  ■    '   '  right-drawn  — ]  Drawn  in  a  right  or  juft  caufe. 

Johnson. 
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Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable  ^ 
Where  ever  Englifhman  durft  fet  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — ■ 
By  all  my  hopes,  moft  falfely  doth  he  lie. 

BoLiNG.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 
my  gage, 
Difclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king ; 
And  lay  afide  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  fo  much  Itrength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  ftoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  elfe. 
Will  I  make  good  againft  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  fpoke,  or  thou  canft  worfe  devife. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  fword  I  fwear. 
Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  fhoulder, 
ril'anfwer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  delign  of  knightly  trial  : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjuftly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  coufin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
charge  ? 
It  muft  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us  ^ 
3o  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

^  ■  inhabitalle^  That  is^  not  halitahle,  uninhal-itable. 

Johnson. 
Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Catiline  : 

*'  And  pour'd  on  fome  inhabitable  place." 
Again,    in  Taylor  the  water-poet's   Short  Relation  of  a  long 
Journey,  &c.  "  —  there  Hands  a  ftrong  caftle,  but  the  town   is 
all  fpoiid,  and  almoft  inhabitable  by  the  late  lamentable  troubles." 

Steevens. 
So  alfo,    Braithwalte,    in   his   Survey   of  Hijtories,    ]6l4: 
"  Others,  in  imitation  of  fome  valiant  knights,  have  frequented 
defarts  and  inhabited  provinces."     Malone. 

'  that  can  inherit  us  Sec.']  To  inherit  is  no  n:ore  than  to 
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BoLlNG.  Look,  what  1  fpeak  my  life  (hall  prove 
it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thoofand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highnefs'  foldiers ; 
The  which  he  hath  detaiii'd  for  lewd  employments/ 
Like  a  falfe  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Befides  1  fay,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  ellewhere,  to  the  furthelt  verge 
That  ever  was  furvey'd  by  Englifh  eye, — 
That  all  the  treafons,  for  thefe  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  falfe  Mowbray  their  firft  head  and  fpring. 
Further  I  fay, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Glofter's  death  ;9 
Suggell  his  foon-believing  adverfaries  ; ' 
And,  cx>nfequently,  like  a  traitor  coward. 


poffefs,  though  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  word  may  be  peculiar  to  Shak- 
ipeare.     Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A6t  I.  fc.  ii : 

"  luch  delight 

"  Among  frelh  female  buds  fhall  you  this  night 

"  Inherit  at  my  houfe."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  136,  n,  7,     Malone. 

^  for  lewd  employments,'}     Lewd  here  fignifies  tvicked. 

It  is  fo  ufed  in  many  of  our  old  Itatutes,     Malone. 

It  fometimes  fignifies — idle. 
Thus,  in  King  Richard  III : 

''  But  you  mull;  trouble  him  with  leivd  complaints." 

Steevens. 

^  the  duke  of  Glofiers  death;']     Thomas  of  JFoodftoch. 

the  youngefl:  fon  of  Edward  III ;   who  was  murdered  at  Calais, 
m  1397.     Malone. 

See  FroilTart's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  cap.  CC.xxvi.     Steevens. 

Suggefi:  hisfoon-helieving  adverfaries ;']     i.  e.  prompt,    fet 
them  on  by  injurious  hints.     Thus,  in  The  Tempeft : 
"  They'll  take  ftggeji ion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk." 

Steevens. 
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Sluic'd  out  his   innocent  foul  through  Itreams  of 

blood : 
Which  blood,  like  facrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tonguelefs  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me,  for  juftice,  and  rough  chaftifement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  defcent. 
This  arm  fhall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  fpent. 

K,  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  refolution  foars! — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  fay'fl  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor.  O,  let  my  fovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  flander  of  his  blood,^ 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  lb  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and 
ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  fon,) 
Now  by  my  fcepter's  awe  ^  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearnefs  to  our  facred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unftooping  firmnefs  of  my  upright  foul ; 
He  is  our  fubjec^t,  Mowbray,  fo  art  thou ; 
Free  fpeech,  and  fearlefs,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  falfe  paflage  of  thy  throat,  thou  lieft ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Dilburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highnefs'  foldiers : 
The  other  part  referv'd  I  by  confent ; 
For  that  my  fovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account, 


^ this  flander  of  his  blood,']    i.  e,  tins   reproach   to  his 

anceftry.     Steevens. 

^ 7ny  fcepter's  awe  — ]  The  reverence  due  to  my  fcepter. 

Johnson. 
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Since  laft  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen  : 

Now  fwallow   down  that  lie. For    Glofter's 

death, 

I  flew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  difgrace, 

Negle6led  my  fw^orn  duty  in  that  cafe. — 

For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancafter, 

The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambufh  for  your  life, 

A  trefpafs  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  foul : 

But,  ere  I  laft  receiv'd  the  facrament, 

I  did  confefs  it ;  and  exadlly  begg'd 

Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault :  As  for  the  reft  appeal'd, 

It  iffiies  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  moft  degenerate  traitor  : 

Which  in  myfelf  I  boldly  will  defend  ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

To  prove  myfelf  a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  in  the  beft  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bofom : 

In  hafte  whereof,  moft  heartily  I  pray 

Your  highnefs  to  affign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd  b)'- 
me ; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prefcribe  though  no  phyftcian  ;''• 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incifton  : 

*  This  ive  prefcrile,  though  no  phyjician  ;  &c.]  I  muft  make 
one  remark  in  general  on  the  rhymes  throughout  this  whole  play  ; 
they  are  fo  much  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  writing,  that  they 
appear  to  me  of  a  different  hand.  What  confirms  tliis,  is,  that 
the  context  does  every  where  exaftly  (and  frequently  much 
better)  conned,  without  the  inferted  rhymes,  except  in  a  very 
few  places  ;  and  juft  there  too,  the  rhyming  verfes  are  of  a  much 
better  tafte  than  all  the  others,  which  rather  ftrengthens  my  con- 
jcfture.     Pope. 

"  This  obfervation  of  Mr.  Pope'S;,  (fays  Mr.  Edwards,)  hap- 
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Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  do6lors  fay,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  fon. 

Gaunt,  To  be  a  make-peace  fhall  become  mv 
age  :— 
Throw  down,  my  fon,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry  ?5  when  ? 

Obedience  bids,  I  fhould  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down  ;  we  bid ;    there 
is  no  boot.^ 

Nor.  Myfelf  I  throw,  dread  fovereign,  at  thy  foot: 
My  life  thou  flialt  command,  but  not  my  fhame : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name^ 


pens  to  be  very  unluckily  placed  here,  becaufe  the  context,  with- 
out the  inferted  rhymes,  will  not  conneB  at  all.  Read  this  paf- 
fage  as  it  would  iiand  covreded  by  this  rule,  and  we  fliall  find, 
when  the  rhyming  part  of  the  dialogue  is  left  out.  King  Richard 
begins  with  dilfuading  them  from  the  duel,  and,  in  tlie  very  next 
fentence,  appoints  the  time  and  place  of  their  combat." 

Mr.  Edwards's  cenfure  is  ratlier  hafty ;  for  in  the  note,  to 
which  it  refers,  it  is  allowed  that  fome  rhymes  mufi:  be  retained 
to  make  out  the  connexion.     Steevens. 

*  When,  Harry  ?~\  This  obfolete  exclamation  of  impatience, 
is  likewife  found  in  Heywood's  Silver  Age,  l6l3  : 

"  Fly  into  Affrick  ;  from  the  mountains  there, 

*'  Chufe  me  two  venomous  ferpents  :  thou  flralt  knov/ 

them  : 
"  By  their  fell  poifon  and  their  fierce  afpe6t. 
''   IVheu,  Jris? 

"  Iris.  I  am  gone." 
Again,  m  Look  about  yuu,  I6OO  : 

"  111  cut  off  thy  legs, 

"  If  thou  delay  tliy  duty.     When,  proud  John  ?" 

Steevens. 

*  710  loot.']  That  is,  no  advantage^  no  life,  in  delay,  or 

refufal,     Johnson. 
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(Defpite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave,) 7 
To  dark  difhonour's  ule  thou  Ihalt  not  have. 
I  am  difgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here  ;^ 
Pierc'd  to  the  foul  Vv  ith  flander's  venom'd  fpear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poifon. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  mull  be  withftood : 

Give  me  his  gage : — Lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  fpots  :9  take  but 
my  fhame, 
And  I  refign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord, 
The  pureft  treafure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is — fpotlefs  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times- barr'd-up  cheft 
Is — a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  breaft. 


'  my  fair  name,  &c.]    That  Isj  my  name  that  lives  on 

my  grave,  in  defpight  of  death.  This  eafy  paffage  moft  of  the 
editors  feem  to  have  miilaken,     Johnson. 

*  a?2f?  baffled  here;']    Baffled  in  this  place  means  treated 

with  the  greatelt  ignominy  imaginable.  So,  Holinflied,  Vol.  III. 
p.  82/,  and  1218,  or  annis  1513,  and  1570,  explains  it :  "  Ba- 
fulling,  fays  he,  is  a  great  difgrace  among  the  Scots,  and  it  is 
ufed  when  a  man  is  openlie  perjured,  and  then  they  make  of  him 
an  image  painted,  reverfed,  with  his  heels  upward,  with  his 
name,  wondering,  crieing,  and  blowing  out  of  him  with  horns." 
Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B,  V.  c.  iii.  ft.  373  and  B.  VI.  c.  vii.  ft.  27.. 
has  the  word  in  the  fame  fignification.     Tollet, 

The  fame  expreflion  occurs  in  Twelfth-Night,  {c.  ult : 
"  Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  lajfled  thee  ?" 

Again,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  Aft.  I.  fc.  ii  : 

'^'  an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  bajfle  me." 

Again,  in  The  London  Prodigal,   l605  :   "  — chil  be  alq/Jelled 

up  and  down  the  town,  for  a   mefj'el ;"  i.  e.  for  a   beggar,  or 

rather  a  leper.     Steevens. 

'■^  lut  not  change  thelv  fpots  .•]   The  old  copies  have — his 

fpots.     Corretted  by  Mr.  Pope.     MALoxa. 
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Mine  honour  is  my  life  ;  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Coulin,  throw  down  your  gage ;  do  you 
begin. 

Bo  LING.  O,  God  defend  my  foul  from  fuch  foul 
fin! 
Shall  I  feem  crefl-fallen  in  my  father's  fight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  ^  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdar'd  daftard  ? .  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  fuch  feeble  wrong. 
Or  found  fo  bafe  a  parle,  my  teeth  fhall  tear 
The  flavifh  motive  ^  of  recanting  fear ; 
And  fpit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  difgrace, 
Where  fhame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

\_Exit  Gaunt. 

K,  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  fue,  but  to  com- 
mand : 
Which  fince  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends. 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  fhall  anfwer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day ; 
There  fhall  your  fwords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  fwelling  difference  of  your  fettled  hate  ; 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,^  we  fhall  fee 
Jufhce  defign4  the  vidtor's  chivalry. — 

^  with  pale  leggar-£eav  — ]    This  is  the  reading  of  one 

of  the  oldeft  quartos,  and  the  folio.  The  quartos  16O8  and  l6l5, 
read — beggar-/acej  i.  e.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  obferves^)  with  a  face 
of  fupplication.     Steevens. 

^  Tkejlavijh  motive  — ]  Motive,  for  inftrument. 

Warburton, 
Rather  that  which  fear  puts  in  motion.     Johnson. 
■'  ■         atone  you,']  i.  e.  reconcile  you.     So,  in  Cymheline  : 
"  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you." 

Steevens. 
*  Jujiicc  defign — ]    Thus  the  old  copies.    Mr.  Pope  reads— 
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Marflial,  command  5  our  officers  at  arms 

Be  ready  to  dire6l  thefe  home-alarms.       [^ExeimL 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Lancafler's 
Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt,  and  Diichefs  of  Giolter.^ 

Gaunt.  Alas  !  the  part  I  had "  in  Glofler's  blood 
Doth  more  Iblicit  me,  than  your  exclaims. 
To  ftir  againfl:  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  fince  corre6lion  lieth  in  thofe  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  ; 
Who  when  he  fees  ^  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

"  Inixice.  decide,'''  but  without  neceffity.  Dcjigno,  Lat.  fignifies 
to  mark  out,  to  point  out :  "  lS,otAtdcJignat(\ne  oculis  ad  caedeni 
unumquemque  noftrum."     Cicero  in  CatiUnavi.     Steevens. 

To  dejign  in  our  author's  time  fignified  to  mark  out.  See 
Minfheu's  Dict.  in  v  :  "  To  drjignc  or  Jh civ  hy  a  token.  Ital. 
Denotare.  Lat.  Dejignare."  At  the  end  of  the  article  tlie  reader 
is  referred  to  the  words  "  to  marke,  note,  demonjtrate  ox^Piew." 
— Tlie  word  is  ftill  ufed  with  this  lignificaiioii  in  Scotland. 

Ma  LONE. 

'  Marjlial,  command  &c.]  The  old  copies — Lord,  Marihall ; 
but  (as  Mr.  Ritfon  obferves,)  the  metre  requires  the  omifllon  I 
have  made.  It  is  alfo  juftified  by  his  Majelty's  repeated  addrefs 
to  the  fame  officer,  in  fceue  iii.     Steevens. 

^  duchefs  of  Glofier.']  The  Duchefs  of  Glofter  was  Elea- 
nor Bohun,  widow  of  Duke  Thomas,  fon  of  Edward  III. 

Walpolb. 

^  the  part  I  had — ]    That   is,    my   relation  of   cou- 

ianguinity  to  Glofter.     Hanmer. 

8  ,  heaven  ; 

Who  ivhen  he  fees — ]  The  old  copies  erroneoufly  read  : 
JFho  when  they  fee . 
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DucH.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  fharperfpnr? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  feven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one^ 
Were  as  feven  phials  of  his  facredblood, 
Or  feven  fair  branches  fpringing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  thole  feven  are  dried  by  nature's  courfe. 
Some  of  thofe  branches  by  the  deftinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloiterj— » 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  facred  blood, 
One  floiirifhing  branch  of  his  mod  royal  root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  fpilt ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded,9 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt !    his  blood  was  thine ;  that  bed,  that 

womb, 
That  mettle,  that  lelf-mould,  that  fifhion'd  thee. 
Made  him  a  man ;    and  though  thou  liv'ft,  and 

breath'it, 
Yet  art  thou  flain  in  him  :  thou  dofl:  confent  * 
In  fome  large  meafure  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  that  thou  feefi:  thy  wretched  brother  die. 


I  have  reformed  the  text  by  example  of  a  fubfeqaent  pafTage, 

p.  17  : 

"  heaven  s  fubftitute, 

"  His  deputy,  anouited  in  Jiis  fight,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  One  phial  &c.]     Though  all  the  old  copies  concur  in  the 
prefent  regulation  of  the  following  lines,  I  would  rather  read  : 
One  phial  full  of  Edwards  facred  Hood 
Is  craclid,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  Jpill'd  ; 
Oneflourijliing  branch  of  his  moji  royal  root 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded. 
Some  of  the  old  copies  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others, 
read  vadcd,  a  mode  of  fpelling  pra6tifed  by  feveral  of  our  ancient 
writers.     After  all,  I  believe  tlie  tranfpofition  to  be  needlefs. 

Steevens. 

*  tliou  dojt  confent  kc.'\    i.  e.  aflent.     So,  in  Si.  Luke's 

Gofpel,  xxiii.  51  :   "  The  fame  had  not  confented  to  tlie  counfel 
and  deed  of  them,"     Steevens. 
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Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  defpair : 
In  fuffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  flaughter'd. 
Thou  fhowTt  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  Hern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breafis. 
What  fliall  I  fay  ?  to  fafeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  belt  way  is — to  'venge  my  Glofter's  death. 

Gaunt.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel ;    for  heaven's 
fubflitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  fight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death :  the  which  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge  ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  againft  his  minifter. 

DucH.  Where  then,  alaS  !  may  I  complain  myfelf  ?^ 

Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  wndow's  champion  and 
defence. 

DucH.  Why  then,  I  will.     Farewell,  old  Gaunt.^ 


^  may  I  complain  m'iifelf?'\  To  coviplain  is  commonly  a 

verb  neuter,  but  it  is  here  ufed  as  a  verb  active.  So,  in  a  veiy 
fcarce  book  entitled  A  courllie  Controverjie  of  Cupid's  Cautels, 
tsfc.  Tranjlatedfrom  the  French,  isfc.  ly  H.  IV.  [Henry  Wotton] 
Gentleman,  4to.  15/8  :  "  I  coulde  finde  no  companion,  eyther 
to  comforte  me,  or  helpe  to  complaine  my  great  Jbrrowe." 
Again,  p.  58  :  "  — wyth  greate  griefe  he  complained  the 
calamitie  of  his  countrey." 

Again,  in  The  Queehes  Mujejiies  Entertainment  ifi  Suffolke 
and  Norfolke,  by  Thomas  Churchyard  :  "  —  Cupid  encounti  Ing 
the  Queene,  beganne  to  complaynehys  llateand  his  mothers,"  &c. 

Dryden  alfo  employs  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Fables  : 
"  Gaufride,  who  couldft  fo  well  in  rhyme  complain 
"  The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  Hain." 

Complain  myfelf  {a?,Mx .  M.  Mafon  obferves,)  is  a  literal tran- 
llation  of  the  French  phrafe,  vie  plaindre.     Steevens. 

^  If^hy  then,  I  will.  Farewell,  old  Gaunt.l  The  meafure  of 
tliis  line  being  clearly  defcdive,  why  may  we  not  read  ? — 

Vol.  XI.  C 
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Thou  go'ft  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 

Our  coufin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight  l 

O,  fit  my  hufband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  fpear. 

That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breafl ! 

Or,  if  misfortune  mifs  the  firft  career. 

Be  Mowbray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom, 

That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer's  back. 

And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifls, 

A  caitiff  recreant  4  to  my  coufin  Hereford  ! 

Farewell,  old  Gaunt ;  thy  fometimes  brother's  wife. 

With  her  companion  grief  mufl  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sifter,  farewell:  I  mufl  to  Coventry : 
As  much  good  ftay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

DucH.  Yet  one  word  more  ; — Grief  boundeth 
where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollownefs,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun ; 
For  forrow  ends  not  when  it  feemeth  done. 

Why  then  I  will.    Now  fare  thee  well,  old  Gaunt. 
Or  thus  : 

Why  then  I  will.     Farewell  old  John  of  Gaunt. 
There  can  be  nothing  ludicrous  in  a  title  by  which  the  King  has 
already  addreffed  him.     Ritson. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  completes  the  meafure,  by  repeating  the  word 
'—fareivell,  at  the  end  of  the  line.     Steevens. 

*  A  caitiff  recreant — ]  Coi//"^' originally  fignified  a  prifoner  ; 
next  ajlave,  from  the  condition  of  prifoners  3  then  zfcoundrel, 
from  tlie  qualities  of  a  flave  : 

"    Hju.«ru  r-fii  dpslrjs  aTToalvvlcci  diXtov  i,iJ.ap." 
In  this  palTage  it  partakes  of  all  thefe  fignifications.     Johnson. 

This  juft  fentiment  is  in  Homer  5  but  the  learned  commenta- 
tor quoting,  I  fuppofe  from  memory,  has  compreffed  a  couplet 
into  a  fingle  line  : 

"  HjU-icri;  ya.p  r  acstr^g  airoaivvT'tx.i  su§v07toc  Zsvg 
"  h-Vipog,  £vr  av  jW.iy  xetta  ^ovXiov  Tiy^xp  sXricnv." 

Odyff.  Lib.  XVII.  v.  322!     Holt  White. 

I  do  not  believe  that  caitiff  in  our  language  ever  fignified  a 
prifoner.  I  take  it  to  be  derived,  not  from  captiff,  but  from 
chetif,  Fr.  poor,  miferable.     Tyrwhitt. 
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Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 

Lo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  fo ; 

Though  this  be  all,  do  not  fo  quickly  go ; 

I  fhall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what  ? — > 

With  all  good  fpeed  at  Plafhy  vilit  me. 

Alack,  and  what  fhall  good  old  York  there  fee. 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnifh'd  walls,5 

Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones  ? 

And  what  cheer  there  *"  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ? 

Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there. 

To  feek  out  forrow  that  dwells  every  where  r^ 

Defolate,  defolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die ; 

The  laft  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

^  •  unfurnijh'd  walls,']  In  our  ancient  caffles  the  naked 
ftone  walls  were  only  covered  with  tapeftry,  or  arras,  hung  upon 
tenter  hc)oks,  from  which  it  was  eafily  taken  down  on  every  re- 
moval of  the  family.  See  the  preface  to  The  Houfehold  Book  of 
the  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  begun  in  1512.     Steevens, 

*  And  what  cheer  there  &c,]  I  had  followed  the  reading  of  the 
folio,  [Aear]  but  now  rather  incline  to  that  of  tlie  firft  quarto.— 
And  what  cheer,  there,  &c.  In  the  quarto  of  I6O8,  chear  was 
changed  to  hear,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio  followed  the  latter 
copy.     Malone. 

'  — —  let  him  not  come  there, 

To  feek  out  forrow  that  dwells  every  where  :]     Perhaps  the 
pointing  may  be  reformed  without  injury  to  the  fenfe : 
■  let  him  not  come  there 

To  feek  out  forrow  : that  dwells  every  where. 

Whalley. 
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SCENE  III. 

Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 

Lijisfet  out,  and  a  Throne.    Heralds,  &c.  attending. 

Enter  the  Xorrf  Marfhal,^  c^yrf  Aumerle.^ 

Mjr.    My   lord  Aumerle,    is  Harry  Hereford 
arm'd  ? 

AuM.  Yea,  at  all  points  ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.   The  duke  of  Norfolk,    fprightfully  and 
bold. 
Stays  but  the  fummons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

AuM.  Why  then,    the  champions  are  prepar'd, 
and  flay 
For  nothing  but  his  majefty's  approach. 


'  Lord  MarJJial,']  Shakfpeare  has  here  cOTnmltted  a  flight 

miftake.  The  office  of  Lord  Marflial  was  executed  on  this  oc- 
cafion  by  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey.  Our  author  has 
inadvertently  introduced  that  nobleman  as  a  diftinft  perfon  from 
the  Marflial,  in  the  prefent  di'ama. 

Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marflaal  of  England  j  but 
being  himfelf  one  of  the  combatants,  the  Duke  of  Surrey 
officiated  as  Earl  Marflial  for  tlie  day.     Malone. 

'  Aumerle.']  Edward  Duke  of  Aumerle,  fo  created  by  his  coufin 
german.  King  Richard  II.  in  1397.  He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Edward  of  Langley  Duke  of  York,  fifth  fon  of  King  Edward 
the  Third,  and  was  killed  in  1415,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
He  officiated  at  the  lifts  of  Coventry,  as  High  Conftable  of  Eng-. 
land.    Malone. 
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Floiirifli  of  Trumpets.  Enter  A'/w^  Richard,  ivJw 
takes  his  feat  on  his  Throne  \  Gaunt,  andfeveral 
Noblemen,  ivho  take  their  places.  A  Trumpet  is 
founded,  and  anfivered  by  another  Trumpet  ivith- 
in.  Then  enter  Norfolk  in  armour,  preceded 
by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marfhal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  caufe  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Alk  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  fvvear  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  kind's,  fay  who 
thou  art. 

And  why  thou  com'ft,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms  : 

Againfl  what  man  thou  com'ft,  and  what  thy  quar- 
rel : 

Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath; 

And  fo  *  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour  ! 

NoR.^  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heaven  defend,  a  knight  fliould  violate  !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  fucceeding  ifllie,^ 

*  AndTo — "]  The  old  copies  read — As^o — .     Steevens. 
Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  Norfolk.']  IVIr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  obferves,  from 
HoHnfhed,  tliat  tlie  Duke  of  Hereford,  appellant,  entered  the  lifts 
firft ;  and  this,  indeed,  muft  have  been  the  regular  method  of 
the  combat ;  for  the  natural  order  of  things  requires,  that  the 
accafer  or  challenger  fliould  be  at  the  place  of  appointment  firft. 

Steevens, 

^  ■ my  fucceeding  iffue,']     His  is  the  reading  of  the  firft 

folio  J  other  editions  read — my  iflue.     Mowbray's  ilTue,  was  by 
this  accufation,  in  danger  oif  an  attkiuderj   and  therefore  he 
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Againft  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myfelf, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

[He  takes  his  feat. 

Trumpet  founds.   jEwierBoLiNGEROKE,  in  armour  \ 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marfhal,  alk  yonder  knight  in  arms,-* 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depofe  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name  ?  and  wherefore  com'ft 
thou  hither, 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  lifts  ? 


might  come,  among  other  reafons,  for  their  fake  :  but  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio  is  more  jufl  and  grammatical.     Johnson. 

The  three  oldefl  quartos  read  my,  which  Mr.  M.  Mafon  prefers, 
tecaufe,  fays  he,  Mowbray  fubjoins — 

"  To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myfelf, 

'■'■  A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  vie"    Steevens. 

— —  and  my  fucceeding  ijf'ue,']  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  The 
folio  reads — his  fucceeding  i/fiie.  The  firft  quarto  copy  of  this 
play,  in  ISgy,  being  in  general  much  more  correal  than  the 
folio,  and  the  quartos  of  l60S,  and  l6l5,  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  folio  appears  to  have  been  printed,  1  have  preferred  the  elder 
reading.     Malone. 

"^  Marjhal,  ajk  yonder  hn'ight  inarms,']  Why  not,  as  before: 

Marjhal,  demand  of  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
The  player,  who  varied  the  expreflion,  was  probably  ignorant 
that  he  injured  the  metre.     The  infertion,  however,  of"  two  little 
words  would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ; 

Marjhal,  go  aJk  of  yonder  knight  in  arms.     Ritson. 
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Againft  whom  comeft  thou  ?  and  what's  thy  quar- 
rel ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  fo  defend  thee  heaven  ! 

BoLiNG.    Harry   of  Hereford,    Lancafter,    and 
Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  ftand  in  arms, 
To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour. 
In  lifts,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me  ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  perfon  be  fo  bold, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lifts ; 
Except  the  marfhal,  and  fuch  officers 
Appointed  to  dire^l  thefe  fair  defigns. 

BoLiNG.  Lord  marfhal,  let  me  kifs  my  fbvereign's 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majefty  : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myfelf,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  feveral  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  high- 
nefs. 
And  craves  to  kifs  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  defcend,  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  caufe  is  riglit. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood ;  which  if  to-day  thou  fhed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

BoLiNG.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  fpear ; 
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As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 

Againft  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — — • 

My  loving  lord,  [To  Lord  Marfh^l.]  I  take  my  leav^ 

of  you  ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  coufin,  lord  Aumerle  : — 
Not  fick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death  ; 

But  lufiy,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. ^ 

Lo,  as  at  Englifh  feafls,  fo  I  regreet 

The  daintiell  laft,  to  make  the  end  moft  fweet : 

O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 

[To  Gaunt. 
Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  vi6lcry  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers; 
And  with  thy  blefiings  fieel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat, 5 
And  furbifh  ^  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt^ 
Even  in  the  lufty  'haviour  of  his  fori. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  caufe  make  thee 
profperous  ! 
Be  fwift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 

*  — > — waxen  coat,']  JVaxenvmy  meanjofi,  and  confequently 
penetrable,  or JiexiHe.  The  brigandines  or  coats  of  mail,  then 
in  ufe,  were  compofed  of  fraall  pieces  of  fteel  quilted  over  one 
another,  and  yet  fo  flexible  as  to  accommodate  the  drefs  they  form 
to  every  motion  of  tlie  body.  Of  thefe  many  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
in  the  Tower  of  London.     Steevens. 

The  objeft  of  Bolingbroke's  requeft  is,  that  the  temper  of  his 
lance's  point  might  as  much  exceed  the  mail  of  his  adverfary,  as 
the  iron  of  that  mail  was  harder  than  wax.     Henley. 

"  AncUnxhlih-—]  Thus  the  quartos,  16O8  and  l6l5.  The 
folio  reads — -furnijh.  Either  word  will  do,  as  to  furnijli  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare  fignified  to  drefs.  So,  twice  in  As  you  like 
it:  "  J'arnijhed\\ke2i\\nn\.hx\zn.'' — " — furnijhed  like  a  beggar." 

Steevens. 
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And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cafque  ^ 

Of  thy  adverfe  pernicious  enemy  : 

Roufe  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

BoLiNG.  Mine  innocency,^  and  Saint  George  to 
thrive  !  [He  takes  his  feat. 

Nor.  \RiJing.']  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  cafi: 
my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  jufl,  and  upright  gentleman  : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Call:  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchifement. 
More  than  my  dancing  foul  doth  celebrate 
This  feaft  of  battle  ?  with  mine  adverfary. — 
Moil  mighty  liege, — and  my  companion  peers,— 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wifh  of  happy  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jeft,' 
Go  I  to  fight ;  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breaft. 

'  Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cafque — ]  To  amaze,  in 
ancient  language,  figmfies  to Jtun,  to  conjound.  Thus,  in  Arthur 
Hall's  tranflation  of  the  third  Iliad,  4to.  1581  : 

"  Andftriking  him  upon  the  helme,  his  foe  amazed  makes." 

See  alfo.  King  Joh?i,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iii.     Steevens. 

^  Mine  innocency,]  Old  copies — innocence.  Correfted  by 
Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 

^  This  {t^G.  of  battle' — ]  "  War  is  death's /eq/?,"  is  a  prover- 
bial faying.     See  Ray's  ColleBion.     Steevens. 

^  As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jeft,]  Not  fo  neither.  We 
fliould  read  to  ju/i ;  i.  e.  to  tilt  or  tourney,  which  was  a  kind  of 
fport  too.     Warburton. 

The  fenfe  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  author  had 
written  what  his  commentator  fubftitutes  ;  but  the  rhyme,  to 
which  fenfe  is  too  often  enflaved,  obliged  Shakfpeare  to  write  jeji, 
and  obliges  us  to  read  it.     Johnson. 

The  commentators  forget  that  to  jeJi  fometimes  fignifies  in  old 
language  to  play  a  part  in  a  mask.     Thus,  in  Hieronymo  : 
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K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  fecurely  I  efpy 

Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 

Order  the  trial,  marfhal,  and  begin. 

[The  King  and  the  Lords  relur?i  to  their  feats. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right  ! 

BoLiNG.   [Rifing.~\  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I 
cry — ^amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  this  lance  [To  an  Officer. ~\  to  Tho- 
mas duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  fovereign,  and  himfelf. 
On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant, 
To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him, 
And  dares  him  to  fet  forward  to  the  fight. 

1  Her.  Here  ftandeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 
of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  fovereign,  and  to  him,  difloyal ; 
Courageoufly,  and  with  a  free  defire, 
Attending  but  the  fignal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  fet  forward,  com- 
batants. [A  Charge  founded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down.* 

"  He  promifed  us  in  honour  of  our  gueft, 
"  To  grace  our  banquet  with  fome  pompous  Je/?." 
and  accordingly  a  malk  is  performed.     Farmer. 

Dr.  Farmer  has  v/ell  explained  the  force  of  this  word.     So,  in 
The  Third  Pari  of  Ki?ig  Henry  FT : 

"  •  as  if  the  tragedy 

"  "Were  play'd  in  jeji  by  counterfeited  a6lors."  Tollet. 

* hath  thrown  his  warder  down.']   A  warder  appears  ta 
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K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
fpears, 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again  : 

Withdraw  with  us  : — and  let  the  trumpets  found. 
While  we  return  thefe  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

\_A  long  Jlourijh, 
Draw  near,  \To  the  Combatants. 

And  lift,  v/hat  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  ihould  not  be  foil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  follered  ;3 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  afpe6l 
Of   civil  wounds    plough'd   up    with    neighbours' 

fwords ; 
['^And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  Iky-afpiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hating  envy,  fet  you  on  5 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  fweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  lleep ;] 
Which  fo  rous'd  up  with  boifterous  untun'd  drums, 
With  harfh  refounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  fhock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 

have  been  a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the  perfon  who  prefided 
at  thefe  lingle  combats.     So,  in  Daniel's  Civil  IVhrs,  &c.  B.  I  : 
"  When  lo,  the  king,  fuddenly  chang'd  his  mind^ 
"  Cafts  down  his  warder  to  arreft  them  there." 

Steevens. 
^   TFith  that  dear  Mood  which  it  hath  foftered ;]  The  quartos 
read — 

JFith  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  been  Jq/ier'd, 
I  believe  the  author  wrote — 

With  that  dear  blood  with  which  it  hath  been  fq/ierd. 

Malone. 
The  quarto,  16O8,  reads,  as  in  the  text.     Steevens. 

*  And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride  &c.]  Thefe  five 
verfes  are  omitted  in  the  other  editions,  and  reftored  from  the  firft 
of  1598.     Pope. 

^  fet  you  on  — ]  The  old  copy  reads — on  you.     Corrected 

by  Mr,  Pope.     Malone, 
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Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace/ 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood  ; — 


*  To  wake  our  peace, 

Which  fo  roiis'd  up 

Might fright  fair  peace,]    Thus  the  fentence  ftands  in 

the  common  reading  abfurdly  enough  ;  which  made  the  Oxford 
editor,  inftead  of  fright  fair  peace,  read,  be  affrighted;  as  if 
thefe  latter  words  could  ever,  polfibly,  have  been  blundered  into 
the  former  by  tranfcribers.  But  his  bufinefs  is  to  alter  as  his 
fancy  leads  him,  not  to  reform  errors,  as  the  text  and  rules  of 
criticifm  direft.  In  a  word  then,  the  true  original  of  the  blun- 
der was  this  :  the  editors,  before  Mr.  Pope,  had  taken  tlieir  edi- 
tions from  the  folios,  in  which  the  text  Hood  thus  : 
■the  dire  qfpcci 


Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbour fwords ', 

Which  fb  rouzd  up > — 

fright  fair  peace. 

This  is  fenfe.  But  Mr.  Pope,  who  carefully  examined  the  firft 
printed  plays  in  quarto,  (very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  edition,) 
coming  to  this  place,  found  five  lines,  in  the  firft  edition  of  this 
play  printed  in  1598,  omitted  in  the  firft  general  colleftion  of 
the  poet's  works  ;  and,  not  enough  attending  to  their  agreement 
with  the  common  text,  put  them  into  their  place.  Whereas,  in 
truth,  the  five  lines  were  omitted  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  as  not 
agreeing  to  the  reft  of  the  context ;  which,  on  revile,  he  thought 
fit  to  alter.  On  this  account  I  have  put  them  into  hooks,  not  as 
fpurious,  but  as  rejefted  on  the  author's  revile  ;  and,  indeed, 
with  great  judgment ;  for — 

To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 

Draws  thefweet  irfant  breath  of  gentle Jleep, 
as  pretty  as  it  is  in  the  image,  is  abfurd  in  the  fenfe  :  for  peace 
awake  is  ftill  peace,  as  well  as  when  afleep.  The  difterence  is, 
that  peace  alleep  gives  one  the  notion  of  a  happy  people  funk  in 
floth  and  luxury,  which  is  not  the  idea  the  fpeaker  would  raife, 
and  from  which  ftate  the  fooner  it  was  awaked  the  better. 

Warburton. 

To  this  note,  written  wdth  fuch  an  appearance^  of  tafte  and 
judgment,  I  am  afraid  every  reader  will  not  fubfcribe.  It  is  true, 
that  peace  awake  is  JiilL  peace,  as  well  as  when  afleep  ;  but 
peace  awakened  by  the  tumults  of  tliefe  jarring  nobles,  and 
peace  indulging  in  profound  tranquillity,  convey  images  fuffici- 
ently  oppofed  to  each  other  for  the  poet's  purpofe.  To  wake 
peace,  is,  to  introduce  difcord.     Peace  ajleep,  is  peace  exerting 
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Therefore,  we  banifh  you  our  territories  :- 


You,  coufin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death, 
Till  twice  five  fummers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  flranger  paths  of  banifhment. 

BoLiNG.  Your  will  be  done  :  This  mufl  my  com- 
fort be, 

That  fun,  that  warms  you  here,  fhall  fhine  on  me ; 
And  thofe  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banifhment. 

K.  Rich.    Norfolk,    for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom, 
Which  I  with  fome  unwillingnefs  pronounce  : 
The  fiy-flow  hours  ^  fliall  not  determinate 
The  datelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ; — 
The  hopelefs  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  againft  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor,  a  heavy  fentence,  my  mofl  fovereign  liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highnefs'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  fo  deep  a  maim 


its  natural  influence,  from  which  it  would  be  frighted  bj  the 
clamours  of  war,     Steeveists. 

'  The  fly-flow  hours — ]  The  old  copies  read — The  {[y-floiv 
hours.  Mr.  Pope  made  the  change }  whetlier  it  was  necefl'ary  or 
not,  let  the  poetical  reader  determine. 

In  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Homer's  Odyjfey, 
we  have : 

"  and  i\io^e  Jlie  hours 

"  That  ftill  furprife  at  length." 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Pope,  in  the  4th  Book  of  his  Ejfay  on 
Man,  V,  220,  has  employed  the  epithet  which,  in  the  prelent  ia- 
ftance,  he  has  rejected  : 

"  AWJly  flow  tilings,  with  circumfpeftive  eyes." 
See  Warton's  edit,  of  Pope's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  145. 

Steevens. 

The  latter  word  appears  to  me  more  intelligible : — "  the 
thievilh  minutes  as  they  pafs."     Malonb. 
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As  to  be  caft  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deferved  ^  at  your  highnefs'  hand. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  thefe  forty  years. 
My  native  Englifh,  now  I  mull  forego  : 
And  now  my  tongue's  ufe  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  unllringed  viol  or  a  harp  ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  inftrument  cas'd  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips  j 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurfe. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  fentence  then,  but  fpeechlefs  death. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from   breathing  native 
breath  ? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compaflionate  ;^ 
After  our  fentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

*  A  dearer  merit,  not  fo  deep  a  maim 

Have  I  deferved  — ]  To  defer ve  a  merit  is  a  phrafe  of  which 
I  know  not  any  example.    I  wifh  fome  copy  would  exliibit : 

A  dearer  meed,  and  notfo  deep  a  maim. 
To  deferve  a  meed  or  reward,  is  regular  and  eafy.     Johnson. 

As  Shakfpeare  ufes  merit  in  this  place,  in  the  fenfe  of  reward, 
he  frequently  ufes  the  word  meed,  which  properly  fignifies  re- 
ward, to  exprefs  vierit.     So,  in  Timoji  of  Athens,  Lucullus  fays  : 

"  —— no  weef/ but  he  repays 

"  Seven  fold  above  itfelf." 
And  in  The  Third  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  Prince  Edward  fays : 

"  We  are  the  fons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

"  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds." 
And  again,  in  the  fame  play.  King  Henry  fays : 

*'  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed  hath  got  me  fame." 

M.Mason. 

•  ——— compaffionate  {\  iox  plaintive.    Warburton. 
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Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 
light, 
To  dwell  in  folemn  fhades  of  endlefs  night. 

[^Retiring, 

K.  Rich.   Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  fword  your  banifh'd  hands  ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banifh  with  yourfelves,)^ 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  adminifter  : — 
You  never  fhall  (fo  help  you  truth  and  heaven !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banifhment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempeft  of  your  home-bred  liate ; 
Nor  never  by  advifed  ^  purpofe  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainfi:  us,  our  ftate,  our  fubje6ls,  or  our  land. 

Bo  LING.  I  fvvear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

BoLiNG.  Norfolk,  fo  far  as  to  mine  enemy  ;3 — 

^  {Our  part  &c.]  It  is  a  queftion  much  debated  amongft  the 
writers  of  the  law  of  nations,  whether  a  banifhed  man  may  be. 
Hill  tied  in  his  allegiance  to  the  ftate  which  Tent  him  into  exile. 
TuUy  and  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  declare  for  the  affirmative  ; 
Hobbes  and  PufFendorf  hold  the  negative.  Our  author,  by  this 
line,  feems  to  be  of  the  lame  opinion.     Wasburton. 

*  advifed — ]    i.  e.  concerted,  deliberated.     So,  in  The 

Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  with  more  advifed  watch."     Steevens. 

^  Norfolk,  fofar  &c.]  I  do  not  clearly  fee  what  is  tlie  fenfc 
of  tliis  abrupt  line  5  but  fuppofe  the  meaning  to  be  this  :  Here- 
ford immediately  after  his  oath  of  perpetual  enmity,  addrefles 
Norfolk,  and,  fearing  fomc  mifconftru6tion,  turns  to  the  King 

and  (ays— ^fo  far  as  to  mirie  eneniij that  is,  I Jhould  fay  no- 

ihing  to  him  but  what  enemies  may  faij  to  each  other. 

Reviewing  this  pallage,  I  ratlicr  think  it  Ihould  be  underftood 
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By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  fouls  had  wander'd  in  the  air^ 
Banifh'd  this  frail  fepulchre  of  our  flefli,^ 
As  now  our  flefh  is  banilh'd  from  this  land  : 
Confefs  thy  treafons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hafl  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  foul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banifh'd,  as  from  hence  ! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  foon,  I  fear,  the  king  fhall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege : — Now  no  way  can  I  llray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 5 

[Exit, 

thus.  Norfolk,  fofar  I  have  addrefled  myfelf  to  thee  as  to  mine 
enemy,  I  now  utter  my  laft  words  with  kindnefs  and  tendernefs, 
Confefs  thy  treafons,     Johnson. 

fo  fare,  as  to  mine  enemy  ;]    i.  -e.  he  only  wiflies  him  to 

fare  Hke  his  enemy,  and  he  difdains  to  {^y  fare  well  as  Aumerle 
does  in  the  next  fcene.     Tollet. 

The  firft  folio  reads /«r-e  5  the  fecond /arre.  Bolingbroke  only 
ufes  the  phrafe  by  way  of  caution,  lell  Mowbray  Ihould  think 
he  was  about  to  addrefs  him  as  a  friend.  Norfolk,  fays  he,  fo 
far  as  a  man  may  fpeak  to  his  enemy,  &c.     Ritson. 

Surely /fire  was  a  mlfprint  forfarre,  the  old  fpelling  of  the 
word  now  placed  in  the  text. — Perhaps  the  author  intended  that 
Hereford  in  fpeaking  this  line  Ihould  fliow  fome  courtefy  to 
IVIowbray  ; — and  the  meaning  may  be  :  So  much  civility  as  an 
enemy  has  a  right  to,  I  am  willing  to  offer  to  thee.     Malone. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer's  marginal  dire£tion  is — Infalutation. 

Steevens, 

*  this  frail  fepulchre  of  ourjlefli,']     So,  afterwards  : 

"  thou  King  Richard's  tomb, 

"  And  not  King  Richard ." 

And  Milton,  in  Samfon  yigoniflcs  : 

"  Mvfcf  my  fepulchre,  a  moving  grave."     Henley. 

5  all  the  umid's  my  tvay.']    Perhaps  Milton  had  this  ia 

his  mind  when  he  wrote  thefe  lines  :  ^ 
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K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glafles  of  thine  eyes 
I  fee  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  fad  afpe6l 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banifh'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away ; — Six  frozen  winters  fpent. 
Return  \To  Boling.]  with  welcome  home  from  ba- 
niftiment. 

Boling,  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  fprings. 
End  in  a  word ;  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Ga  unt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me, 
He  fhortens  four  years  of  my  fon's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  fhall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  fix  years,  that  he  hath  to  fpend. 
Can  change  their  moons,    and  bring  their  times 

about. 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewailed  light. 
Shall  be  extin6l  with  age,  and  endlefs  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  fee  my  fon. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  haft  many  years  to 
live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canft 
give  : 

"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choofe 
"  Their  place  of  rell,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Johnson. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  after  his  banilliment  went  to  Venice, 
where,  fays  Holinilied,  "  for  thought  and  melancholy  he  de- 
ceafed."     Malone, 

I  Ihould  point  the  paflage  thus  : 

Now  no  ivay  can  IJlray, 

Save  lack  to  England: — all  the  worlds  my  way. 
There's  no  way  for  me  to  go  wrong,  except  back  to  England. 

M.  Mason. 
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Shorten  my  days  thou  canft  with  fullen  forrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow;* 
Thou  canfl:  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  ftop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  fon  is  banifli'd  upon  good  advice,' 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdidl  gave  ;^ 
Why  at  our  juflice  feem'ft  thou  then  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  fweet  to  tafte,  prove  in  digeftion 
four. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather. 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father  :— 
O,'  had  it  been  a  fl:ranger,9  not  my  child. 
To  fmooth  his  fault  I  fhould  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  ilander  ^  fought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  fentence  my  own  life  deftroy'd. 

*  And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  ;]  It  1$ 
matter  of  very  melancholy  conlideration,  that  all  human  advan- 
tages confer  more  power  of  dchig  evil  than  good.     Johnson. 

'  upon  good  advice,']  Upon  great  confideration. 

Malone, 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

"  But  with  advice  and  filent  fecrccy."     Steevens. 

'  a  party-verdici  gave  3]  i.  e.  you  had  yourfelf  a  part  or 

fliare  in  the  verdidrt  that  1  pronounced.     Malone, 

^  O,  had  it  been  ajiranger,]  This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the 
folio.     Steevens. 

'■  A  partial  Jlander — ]  That  is,  the  reproach  of^  partiality. 
This  is  a  jull  pifture  of  the  ftruggle  between  principle  and  affec- 
tion,    Johnson. 

'^his  couplet,  which  is  wanting  in  the  folio  edition,  has  been 
arbitrarily  placed  by  fjme  of  the  modern  editors  at  the  conclufion 
of  Gauni's  fpeech.  In  the  three  oldetl  quartos  it  follows  the 
fifth  line  of  it.  In  the  fourth  quarto,  which  feems  copied  from 
the  folio^  the  paflage  is  omitted.     Steevens. 
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AlaSj  I  look'd,  when  fome  of  you  (hould  fay, 
I  was  too  llri6i:,  to  make  mine  own  away  ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Againfl  my  will,  to  do  myfelf  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Coufin,  farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid  him 

ro;_ 

Six  years  we  banifh  him,  and  he  fhall  go. 

\_FlouriJk.     Exeunt  K.  Rich AB.D  and  Train. 

AuM.  "Coufin,  farewell :  what  prefence  muft  not 
know, 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  fhow. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  fide. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpofe  dofi:  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
That  thou  return'ft  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Bo  LING.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  office  fhould  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  abfence  for  a  time. 

Bo  LING.  Joy  abfent,    grief  is  prefent   for  that 
time. 

Gaunt.  What  is  fix  winters  ?  they  are  quickly 
gone. 

BoLiNG.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one 
hour  ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'ft  for  plea- 
fure. 

BoLiNG.  My  heart  will  figh,  when  I  mifcall  it  fo, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  fullen  pafiage  of  thy  weary  fi:eps 
Efi:eem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return, 
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BoLiNG.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  ftride  I  make* 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Mult  I  not  lerve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  pallages ;  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boaft  of  nothing  elfe. 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  ? 3 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vilits,^ 
Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens : 
Teach  thy  neceffity  to  reafon  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  neceffity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banifli  thee  ;^ 


^  Boling,  A'ay,  rather,  every  tedioiis Jiride  1  make — ]  This, 
and  the  fix  verles  which  follow,  I  have  ventured  to  fupply  from 
the  old  quarto.  The  allufion,  it  is  true,  to  an  apprenticejhip, 
and  becoming  a  yowrney/noM,  is  not  in  the  fublime  tafte  ;  nor, 
as  Horace  has  exprelied  it :  "  fplrat  tragiciim  fails  ;"  however, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  palTage  being  genuine,  tlie  lines  are 
not  fo  dcfpicable  as  to  defervc  being  quite  loll.     Theobald. 

3  journeyman  to  grief?]     I  am  afraid  our  author  in  this 

place  defigned  a  very  poor  quibble,  as  journey  fignifies  both 
travel  and  a  clai/s  work.  However,  he  is  not  to  be  cenfured  for 
what  he  himfelf  rejefted.     Johnson, 

The  quarto,  in  which  tliefe  lines  are  found,  is  faid  in  its  title- 
page  to  have  been  correftcd  by  the  author  ;  and  the  play  is  in- 
deed more  accurately  printed  than  moft  of  the  other  fingle  copies. 
Tliere  is  now,  however,  no  certain  method  of  knowing  by  whom 
the  rejection  was  made.     Steevens. 

*  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vi/its,  Sec]  So,  Nonnus  : 
ai^Bf^c;  oy.[j.a  :  i.  e.  the  fun.     Steevens-. 

The  fourteen  verfes  that  follow  are  found  in  the  firll  edition. 

Pope. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  what  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Pope 
have  reftored  were  expunged  in  the  revifion  by  the  author :  If 
thefe  lines  are  omitted,  tlie  fenfe  is  more  coherent.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  among  dramatic  writers,  tlian  to  Ihorten  their 
dialogues  for  the  ttage.     Johnson. 

s did  lanijli  thee  ;']  Read: 

Therefore,  think  not,  the  king  did  banijh  thee.   Ritson. 
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But  thou  the  king  :^  Woe  doth  the  heavier  fit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  fay — I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour, 
And  not — the  king  exil'd  thee  :  or  fuppofe, 
Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  frefher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'fl,  not  whence  thou  com'fi: : 
Suppofe  the  linging  birds,  muiicians  j 
The  grafs  whereon    thou    tread'ft,    the    prefence 
flrew'd  ;7 

*  Think  not,  the  ki)2g  did  baniJJi  thee  : 
JBut  thou  the  king  .•]  The  fame  thought  occurs  In  Coriolanus  : 
"  I  banifh  you,"     M.  Mason. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaveii  vijits, 

Are  to  a  ii'ijh  man  ports  and  happy  havens: — 

Think  not  the  king  did  haniJJi  thee ; 

But  thou  the  king:'}  Shaklpeare,  when  he  wrote  the  paflagc 
before  us,  probably  remembered  that  part  of  Lyly's  Euphves, 
1580,  in  which  Euphues  exhorts  Botanio  to  take  his  exile 
patiently.  Among"  other  arguments  he  obferves,  that  "  Nature 
hath  given  to  man  a  country  no  more  than  llie  hath  a  houfe,  or 
lands,  or  livings.  Socrates  would  neither  call  himfelf  an  Athenian, 
neither  a  Grecian,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Plato  would  never 
account  him  baniihed^  that  had  the  funne,  ayre,  water,  and 
earth,  that  he  had  before;  -wdiere  he  felt  the  winter's  blaft  and 
the  fummer's  blaze  3  where  the  fame  funne  and  the  fame  moone 
Ihined  :  whereby  he  noted  that  every  place  was  a  country  to  a. 
wife  man,  and  all  parts  a  palace  to  a  quiet  mind. — When  it  was 
caft  in  Diogenes'  teetli,  that  the  Sinoponetes  had  baniflied  him 
Pontus,  yea,  faid  he,  I  them  of  Diogenes."     Malone. 

'  the prefence^/irew'd  ;]  Shakfpeare  has  other  allufions  to 

the  ancient  practice  of  ft)"ewing  ruflies  over  the  floior  of  the 
prefence  chamber.     Henley. 

So,  in  Cyvibeline  : 

"  Tarquin  thus 

"  Did  foftly  prefs  the  rujlies,  ere  he  waken'd 
"  The  eh aftity  he  wounded  : — "     Steevens. 

See  Hentzner's  account  of  the  prefence  chamber,  in  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  1598.     Itinerar.^.  \'d5,    Malonb. 
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The  flowers,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  fleps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  meafure/  or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  forrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fets  it  light. 

BoLiNG.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ?9 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite,         ^ 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow, 
By  thinking  on  fantallick  fummer's  heat  ? 
O,  no  !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe : 
Fell  forrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  fore. 


^  than  a  delightful  meafure,]     A  meqfure  was  a  formal 

court  dance.     So,  in  Kbig  Richard  III  : 

"  Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures.'" 

Steevens, 

5  0,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,  &c.]  Fire  is  here^  as 
in  many  other  places,  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.     Malone. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  paflage  refembling  this 
in  Tully's  Fifth  Book  of  Titfadan  Quefiiom.  Speaking  of  Epi- 
curus, he  fays  : — "  Sed  una  fe  dicit  recordatione  acquiefcere 
praeteritarum  voluptatum  :  ut  fi  quis  aeftuans,  cum  vim  caloris 
non  facile  patiatur,  recordari  velit  fe  aliquando  in  Arpinati  noftro 
gelidis  fluminibus  circumfufum  fuiife.  Non  enim  video,  quomodo 
fedare  poffint  mala  praefentia  praeteritae  voiuptates."  The  Tufculan 
Que/iions  of  Cicero  had  been  tranllated  early  enough  for  Shak- 
fpeare  to  have  feen  them.     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  I  believe,  was  thinking  on  the  words  of 
Lylvj  in  the  page  from  which  an  extra6t  has  been  already  made  : 
"  I  fpeake  this  to  this  end,  that  though  thy  exile  feem  grievous  to"^ 
tliee,  yet  guiding  thy  felfe  with  the  rules  of  phylofophy,  it  fhould 
be  more  tolerable  :  he  that  is  cold,  doth  not  cover  himfelfe  with 
care  but  with  clothes ;  he  that  is  wafhed  in  the  raine,  drietli 
himfelfe  by  the  fre,  not  by  his  fancij  ;  and  thou  which  art 
baniflied,"  &c.     Malone. 
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Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  Ton,  I'll  bring  thee  on 
thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth,  and  caufe,  I  would  not  ftay. 

BoLiNG.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ;  fweet 
foil,  adieu ; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurfe,  that  bears  me  yet ! 

Where-e'er  I  wander,  boaft  of  this  I  can, 

Though  banifh'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englifhman.^ 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  fame,     u4  Room  in  the  King's  Cajlle. 
Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,   and  Green  ; 

AUMERLE  folloiuing. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  obferve. — Coufin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

j4um.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  fo, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  fay,  what  ftore  of  parting  tears 
were  fhed  ? 

AuM.  'Faith,  none  by  me  :^  except  the  north-eaft 
wihd, 

^  ■  yet  a  truelorn  EngUJ]iman.~\    Here  the  lirft  Aft  ought 

to  end,  that  between  the  iirlland  fecond  Acts  there  may  be  time 
for  John  of  Gaunt  to  accompany  his  fon,  return,  and  fall  fick. 
Then  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fecond  Ad;  begins  with  a  natural  con- 
verfation,  interrupted  by  a  meirage  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
"which  the  King  is  called  to  vifit  him,  which  vifit  is  paid  in  the 
following  fcene.  As  the  play  is  now  divided,  more  time  palfes 
between  the  two  laft  fcenes  of  the  firft  Aft,  than  between  the 
firfl:  A61  and  the  fecond.     Johnson. 

*  none  by  me  :]  The  old  copies  read — -for  me.     With  the 

©ther  modern  editors  I  have  here  adopted  an  emendation  made 

D4 
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Which  then  blew  bitterly  againil  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  lleeping  rheum  ;  and  fo,  by  chance, 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  What  faid  our  coufin,  when  you  parted 

with  him  ? 

^UM.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  heart  difdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  fo  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppreffion  of  fuch  grief. 
That  words  feem'd  buried  in  my  forrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthen'd 

hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  fhort  banifhment, 
He  fhould  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But,  fince  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  coufin,  coufin ;  but  'tis  doubt, 
When  time  fhall  call  him  home  from  banifhment. 
Whether  our  kinfman  come  to  fee  his  friends. 
Ourfelf,  and  Bufhy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 3 
Obferv'd  his  courtfhip  to  the  common  people  : — 
How  he  did  feem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtefy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  flaves ; 
Wooing  poor  craftfmen,  with  the  craft  of  fmiles, 


by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  ;  but  without  neceflity.  Fur  me, 
may  mean,  07i  rny  part.  Thus  we  fay,  "  For  me,  I  am  con- 
tent," &c.  where  thefe  words  have  the  fame  fignification  as  here. 

Malone. 
If  we  read— ^or  me,  the  expreffion  will  be  equivocal,  and 
feem  as  if  it  meant — no  tears  were  Ihed  on  my  account.     So,  in 
the  preceding  fcene  : 

"  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
"  For  7?/e,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  • Bagot  here,  and  Green,']  The  old  copies  read — here 

Bagot.  The  tranfpofition  was  made  in  a  quarto  of  no  value^ 
printed  in  1634.     Malone.  ' 
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And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 

As  'twere,  to  banifh  their  aftedls  with  him. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oylter-wench  ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  fpeed  him  well. 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  fupple  knee/ 

W'lth-^— Thanks,  mij  coimtri/men,  my  lovingfriends ; — 

As  were  our  England  in  reverlion  his, 

And  he  our  fubjetls'  next  degree  in  hope. 5 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  thefe 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  (land  out  in  Ireland ; — 
Expedient^  manage  muft  be  made,  my  liege  ; 
Ere  further  leifure  yield  them  further  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highnefs'  lofs. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourfelf  in  perfon  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers  ^ — with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largefs, — are  grown  fomewhat  light. 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  fhall  furnilh  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand  :  If  that  come  fhort, 
Our  fubftitutes  at  home  fhall  have  blank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  fhall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  fhall  fubfcribe  them  for  large  fums  of  gold, 

the  trilute  of  his  fupple  knee,']  To  illuftrate  this  phrafe. 


it  fhould  be  remembered  that  courtefying,  (the  aft  of  reverence 
now  confined  to  women,)  was  anciently  praftifed  by  men. 

Steevens. 
^  And  he  ourfuljeSis'  next  degree  in  hope.]  Spes  altera  Roma*. 

I'^irg.     Malone. 
*  Expedient — ]  i.  e.  expeditious.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town."     Steevens. 

■for  our  cojfers — ]  i.  e.  becaufe.     So,  at  the  beginning 


of  this  fcene 

"  And,  for  my  heart  difdained  that  my  tongue,"  8cc. 
Again,  in  Othello  : 

"  Haply,  for  I  am  black —  }"     Steevexs. 
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And  fend  them  after  to  fupply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Irelend  prefently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

Bufhy,  what  news  ? 

jBusHF.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  fick,  my 
lord ; 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  fent  pofl-hafte. 
To  entreat  your  majefty  to  vilit  him. 

jST.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-houfe. 

K,  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  phyfician's 
mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  fhall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  foldiers  for  thefe  Irifh  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  vilit  him  : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  halle,  and  come  too  late  I 

[Exeu'tt. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Roo7n  in  Ely-houfe. 

Gaunt  on  a  Couch;    the  Duke  o/*  York,^  and 
Others  ftanding  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come  ?  that  I  may  breathe 
my  lafl 
In  wholefome  counfel  to  his  unftaied  youth. 

*  — —  the  duke  of  York,']  was  Edmund,  fon  of  Edward  III, 

Walpolb, 


© 
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York.  Vex  not  yourfelf,  nor  ftrive  not  with  your 
breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counfel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt,  O,  but  they  fay,  the  tongues  of  dying 
men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
Where  words  are  fcarce,  they  are  feldom  fpent  in 

vain; 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in 

pain. 
He,  that  no  more  muft  fay,  is  liften'd  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  eafe  have  taught  to 
glofe; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  be- 
fore: 
The  fetting  fun,  and  mulick  at  the  clofe,' 
As  the  laft  talie  of  fweets,  is  fweeteft  laft ; 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  paft : 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counfel  would  not  hear, 
My  death's  fad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.    No  ;    it  is  (lopp'd  with  other  flattering 
founds, 
As,  praifes  of  his  ftate :  then,  there  are  found 
Lafcivious  metres  ; '  to  whofe  venom  found 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  liften : 


'  at  the  clofe,]  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  a  mufical  term.     So, 

In  Lingua,  1607  : 

"  I  dare  engage  my  ears,   the  clofe  will  jar." 

Steevens. 

'  Lafcivious  metres  ;]  The  old  copies  have — meelers  ;  but  I 
believe  we  (hould  read  metres  for  verfes.  Thus  the  folio  fpells  the 
word  metre  in  The  Firft  Pait^of  King  Hevrii  IF: 

"  one  of  thefe  fame  vieeter  boUad-mnngers." 

Venom  found  agrees  -well  witli  lafcivious  ditties,  but  notfo  com- 
modioufly  with  one  who  meets  another  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  generally  received.     Steevens, 
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Report  of  fafliions  in  proud  Italy  ;- 
Whole  manners  Itill  our  tardy  apifli  nation 
Limps  after,  in  bafe  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrufi:  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  refpecil  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counfel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. ^ 
Direct  not  him,  whofe  way  himfelf  will  choofe  ;♦ 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'fl,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 
lofe. 
Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  infpir'd; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  : 
His  rafnS  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laft ; 
For  \nolent  fires  foon  burn  out  themfelves  : 
Small  fhowerslaft  long,  butfudden  ftorms  are  fhort ; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  fpurs  too  fafi;  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder  : 
Light  vanity,  infatiate  cormorant, 
Confuming  means,  foon  preys  upon  itfelf. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  fcepter'd  ifle. 
This  earth  of  majeily,  this  feat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradife ; 

"  Report  of  faPiions  in  proud  Italy  j]  Our  author,  who  gives 
to  all  nations  the  cuftoms  of  England,  and  to  all  ages  the  manners 
of  his  own,  has  charged  the  times  of  Richard  with  a  folly  not 
perhaps  known  then,  but  verj'^  frequent  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  and 
much  lamented  by  the  wilelt  and  beft  of  our  ancellors. 

Johnson. 

^  Where  ivill  doth  mutiny  irith  tint's  regard.']  Where  the  will 
rebels  againll  the  notices  of  the  underltanding.     Johnson. 

*  whofe  ivay  himfi'lf  will  choofe;']    Do  not  attempt  to 

guide  him,  who,  whatever  .thou  .flialt  hy,  will  take  his  own 
courfe.     Johnson'. 

5  rajli — ]  That  is,  hafty,  violent.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IK  Part  J  : 

"  Like  aconitum,  or  rojh  gunpowder."     Malons. 
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This  fortrefs,  built  by  nature  for  herfelf, 
Againft  iufedtion,^  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  lilver  Tea, 
Wliich  ferves  it  in  the  ofBce  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe, 
Againli  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  lands  ;  ^ 
This  blelled  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Eng- 
land, 
This  nurfe,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth,^ 


^  Agaivjt  infeftion,]  I  once  lafpeded  that  for  infeSiion  we 
might  read  invqjion  ;  but  the  copies  all  agree,  and  I  inppofe 
Shaklpeare  meant  to  lay,  that  iflanders  are  fecured  by  their  fitua- 
tion  both  from  war  and  pejiilence.     Johnson. 

In  Allot's  England's  Parnafjlis,  iQOO,  this  paifage  is  quoted  : 
"  Againft  inte/Uon,"  &c.  Perhaps  the  word  might  be  iiififtion,  if 
fuch  a  word  was  in  ufe.     Farmer. 

'  lefs  happier  lands;']     So  read  all  the  editions,  except 

Sir  T.  Hanmer's,  which  has  lefs  hap[nj.  I  believe,  Shakfpeare, 
from  the  habit  of  faying  more  happier,  according  to  the  cuftora 
of  his  time,  inadvertently  writ  lefs  happier.     Johnson. 

^  Feard  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  iheir  birth,']  The  firft 
edition  in  quarto,  15QS,  reads  : 

Fcard  by  their  breed,  and  famous  for  their  birth. 
The  quarto,  in  l6l5  : 

Feard  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
The  firft  folio,  though  printed  from  the  fecond  quarto,  reads  as 
the  firft.     The  particles  in  this  author  feem  often  to  have  been 
printed  by  chance.     Perhaps  the  palfage,  which  appears  a  little 
difordcred,  may  be  regulated  thus  : 

• royal  kings, 

Feard  for  tlieir  breed,  a7id famous  for  their  birth, 

For  Chriftian  fervice,  and  true  chivalry  ; 

Renoivned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 

As  is  thefepulchre — .     Johnson. 

The  firft  folio  could  not  have  been  printed  from  the  fecond 
quarto,  on  account  of  many  variations  a:i  well  as  omiflipns.     The 
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Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home^ 
(For  Chriftiaii  fervice^  and  true  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  lepulchre  in  ftubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ranfom,  bleffed  Mary's  Ton : 
This  land  of  fuch  dear  fouls,  this  dear  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  :  ^ 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  fea, 
Whofe  rocky  fhore  beats  back  the  envious  fiege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  Ihame, 
With  inky  blots,^  and  rotten  parchment  bonds;* 


quarto  16O8  has  the  famereading  with  that  immediately  preceding 
it.     Steevens. 

Feard  by  their  breed,']  i.  e.  by  means  of  their  breed. 

Malone. 

»  This  land 

Is  now  leas'd  0J(t  (7  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Lihe  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  :]  "  In  this  22d  yeare 
of  King-  Richard  (fays  Fabian,)  the  common  fame  ranne,  that 
the  kinge  had  letten  to  farm  the  realme  unto  Sir  William  Scrope, 
earle  of  Wiltfliire,  and  then  treafurer  of  England,  to  Syr  John 
Bufliey,  Sir  John  Bagot,  and  Sir  Henry  Grene,  knightes." 

Malone. 

*  With  inky  blots,]  I  fufpe6k  that  onr  author  wrote — inkif 
bolts.  How  can  Hots  bind  in  any  thing  ?  and  do  not  holts  cor- 
refpond  better  widi  bo7ids  ?  Inky  holts  are  written  rejiriciions. 
So,  in  The  Honeji  Man's  Fortune,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
AaiV.fc.i: 

"  manacling  itfelf 

"  In  gyves  of  parchment."     Steevens, 

*  rotten  parchment  bonds  ;]    Alluding  to  the  great  fums 

raifed  by  loans  and  other  exadions^  in  this  reign^  upon  the  Eng- 
lilh  fubjefts.     Gkey. 

Gaunt  does  not  allude,  as  Grey  fuppofes,  to  any  loans  or  ex- 
a6lions  extorted  by  Richard,  but  to  tlie  circumftances  of  his  having 
actually yarr/.'tY/  out  his  royal  realm,  as  he  himfelf  Ityles  it.  la 
the  laft  I'cene  of  the  firft  Act  he  fays  : 

"  And,  for  our  coffers  are  grown  fomewhat  light, 
"  We  are  enforc'd  to/arm  our  royal  realm." 
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That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  fhameful  conqueft  of  itfelf : 
O,  would  the  fcandal  vanifh  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  enfuing  death  ! 

Enter  K'mg  Richard,  and  Queen  ;3   Aumerle,* 
Bushy,    Green,    Bagot,    Ross,5    and  Wil- 

LOUGHBY." 

York.  The  king  is  come  :  deal   mildly  with  his 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more.'' 

Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancalter  ? 

K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?    How  is't  with 
aged  Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compofition ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  faft  ; 


And  it  afterwards  appears  that  the  perfon  who  farmed  the  realm 
was  the  Earl  of  WiltlhirCj  one  of  his  own  favourites. 

M.  Ma  so  If, 

^  Queen  ;]     Shakfpeare,  as  Mr.  Walpole  fuggefts  to  me, 

has  deviated  from  hiftorical  truth  in  the  introdu6tion  of  Richard's 
queen  as  a  woman  in  the  prefent  piece ;  for  Anne,  his  firft  wife, 
was  dead  before  the  play  commences,  and  Ifabeila,  his  fecond 
wife,  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,     M^lone. 

"*  Aiimerle,']   was  Edward,  eldeft  fon  of  Edmund  Duke 

of  York,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  title.  He  was  killed  at 
Agincourt.     Walpole. 

'  Rofs,']    was  William   I,ord   Rons,  (and  fo  fhould  be 

printed,)  of  Hamlake,  afterwards  Lord  Treafurer  to  Henry  IV. 

Walpolr. 

^ TFilloughhy.']  was  William  Lor.l  \VilIoughby  of  Erefby, 

who  afterwards  married  Joan,  widow  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York. 

Walvole. 
J  For  young  hot  colts,  l-cing  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more.']  Read: 
teing  rein'd,  do  rai;e  the  wore.     Ritson* 
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And  who  abltains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  fleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd  ; 
Watching  breeds  leannefs,  leannefs  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleafure,  that  fome  fathers  feed  upon. 
Is  my  fi:ri6l  fall:,  I  mean — my  children's  looks ; 
And,  therein  fafting,  haft  thou  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whofe  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.  Can  lick  men  play  fo  nicely  with  their 

names  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  mifery  makes  fport  to  mock  itfelf ; 
Since  thou  doll  feek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

'   K.Rich.    Should  dying  men  flatter  with  thofe 
that  live  ? 

Gaunt.  No,   no ;  men  living  flatter  thofe  that 
die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  fay 'ft — thou  flat- 
ter'ft  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh  !  no ;  thoudieft,  though  I  the  ficker 
be. 

K,  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  fee  thee 
ill. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  fee 
thee  ill ; 
111  in  myfelf  to  fee,  and  in  thee  feeing  ill.^ 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lelfer  than  the  land. 
Wherein  thou  lieft  in  reputation  fick  : 
And  thou,  too  carelefs  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'fl  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 


*  El  in  mijfl'lf  to  fee,  and  in  thee  feeing  ill.}  I  cannot  help 
fuppofing  that  the  idle  words — to/ee,  which  deftroy  the  meafarCj 
lliould  be  omitted.     Steevens. 
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Of  thofe  phyficians  that  firft  wounded  thee  : 
A  thoufand  flatterers  lit  within  thy  crown. 
Whole  compals  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  fo  linall  a  verge, 
The  walte  is  no  whit  lelfer  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandlire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  fon's  fon  fhould  dellroy  his  fons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  fharae ; 
Depoling  thee  before  thou  wert  poflefs'd, 
Which  art  poflefs'd  now  to  depofe  thylelf.9 
Why,  coufin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  fhame,  to  let  this  land  by  leafe  : 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  fhame,  to  fhame  it  lb  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king  5 
Thy  ftate  of  law  is  bondllave  to  the  law  ;  ^ 


'  JFhich  art  poflefs'd  noiv  to  depofe  thyfelf.']  Poffefs'd,  in  this 
fecond  inftance,  was,  I  believe,  defigned  to  mean — afflidled  with 
madnefs  occafioned  by  the  internal  operation  of  a  daemon.  So, 
in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : — "  Both  man  and  mailer  is  pojjbfs'd." 

Steevens. 

'  Thy  ftate  of  law  is  londjlave  to  the  law  ;]  State  of  laiu, 
i.  e.  legal fovereignty.  But  tlie  Oxford  editor  alters  it  io  ftate  oer 
law,  i.  e.  alffdute  fovereignty .  A  doftrine,  which^  if  ever  our 
poet  learnt  at  all,  he  learnt  not  in  the  reign  when  this  play  was 
written,  Queen  Elizabeth's,  but  in  the  reign  after  it.  King 
James's.  By  borid//.ave  to  the  law,  the  poet  means  his  being  in- 
flaved  to  his  favourite  fulje&s.     Warburton. 

This  fentiment,  whatever  it  be,  is  obfcurely  exprefled.  I  un- 
derftand  it  differently  from  the  learned  commentator,  being  per- 
haps not  quite  fo  zealous  for  Shakfpeare's  political  reputation. 
The  reafoning  of  Gaunt,  I  think,  is  this  :  By  fetting  the  royalties 
to  farm  thou  hafi  reduced  thvfelf  to  a  ftate  I  elow  fovereignty , 
thou  art  now  no  longer  kin?  but  landlord  of  England,  fuhjeSl  to 
the  fame  rejlraint  and  lin}itations  as  other  landlords  :  ly  making 
thy  condition  a  ftate  of  law,  a  condition  upon  which  the  common 
rules  of  lazo  can  operate,  thou  art  become  a  bondllave  to  the 
law ;  thou  hfl/i  made  thyfelf  amenable  to  laws  from  which  thou 
wert  originally  exempt. 
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And  thou— — 


K.  Rich.  a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool,3 

Prefuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

Dar'fl  with  thy  frozen  admonition 

Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chafing  the  royal  blobd. 

With  fury,  from  his  native  relidence. 

Whether  this  explanation  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  that  Dr. 
Warburton's  explanation  of  londjlave  to  the  law,  is  not  true. 

Johnson. 

Warburton's  explanation  of  this  paflage  is  too  abfurd  to  require 
confutation  ;  and  his  political  obfcrvation  is  equally  ill-founded. 
The  dodrine  of  abfolute  fovereignty  might  as  well  have  been 
learned  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  in  that  of  her  fucceflbr.  She 
was,  in  fa6l,  as  abfolute  as  he  wifhed  to  be, 

Johnfon's  explanation  is  in  general  juft  5  but  I  think  that  the 
words,  of  laiv,  muft  mean,  by  law,  or  according  to  law,  as  wc 
fay,  of  courfe,  and  of  right,  inftead  of  by  right,  or  by  courfe. 
— Gaunt's  reafoning  is  this — "  Having  let  your  kingdom  by  leafe, 
you  are  no  longer  the  king  of  England,  but  the  landlord  only  j 
and  your  ftate  is  by  law,  fubjedl  to  the  law,"     M.  Mason. 

Mr,  Heath  explains  the  words  ftate  of  laiv  fomewhat  different- 
ly :  "  Thy  royal  ejiate,  which  is  ejiablifhed  by  the  law,  is  now 
in  virtue  of  thy  having  leafed  it  out,  fubje6led,"  &c.  Malone. 

^  Gaunt.  And  thou 

K.  Rich.  a  lunatick  lean-witted ybo/,]    In  the  difpofi- 

tion  of  thefe  lines  I  have  followed  the  folio,  in  giving  the  word 
thou  to  the  king  ;  but  the  regulation  of  the  firft  quarto,  1597,  is 
perhaps  preferable,  being  more  in  our  poet's  manner  : 

Gaunt.  And  thou 

K.Rich.  ■  a  lunatick,  lean-witted  fool,— ^ 

And  thou  a  mere  cypher  i?i  thy  own  kingdom,  Gaunt  was  going 
to  fay.     Richard  interrupts  him,  and  takes  the  word  thou  in  a 
different  fenfe,  applying  it  to  Gaunt,  inftead  of  himfelf.     Of  tlxb 
kind  of  retort  there  are  various  inftances  in  tlaefe  plays. 
The  folio  repeats  the  word  And  : 

Gaunt.  And 

K.  Rich.  And  thou,  &c.     Malone. 

■■  lean-witted  — ]  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me  that  the 
fame  expreflion  occurs  in  the  106th  Pfalm  : 

**  and  fent  leannefs  withal  into  ihtvcfoul." 

Steevens. 
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Now  by  my  feat's  right  royal  majefly, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  Ton, 
This  tongue  that  runs  Co  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  fhoulders. 

Gaunt.  O,  fpare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 
fon, 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  fon ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Haft  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd : 
My  brother  Glofter,  plain  well-meaning  foul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongft  happy  fouls  I) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witnefs  good. 
That  thou  refpedl'ft  not  fpilling  Edward's  blood : 
Join  with  the  prefent  ficknefs  that  I  have ; 
And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower.'^ 


*  j4nd  thy  unTiindnefs  be  like  crooked  age. 

To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither  d  flower.']  Thus  ftand 
thefe  lines  in  all  the  copies,  but  I  think  there  is  an  error.  Why 
ftiould  Gaunt,  already  old,  call  on  any  thing  like  age  to  end  him  ? 
How  can  age  be  laid  to  crop  at  once  ?  How  is  the  idea  ofcrooked- 
nefs  connefted  with  that  of  cropping  ?  I  fuppofe  the  poet  didated 
thus : 

And  thy  unkindnefs  be  time's  crooked  edge 

To  crop  at  once 

That  is,  let  thy  unkindnefs  be  tixne's  fcythe  to  crop. 

Edge  was  eafily  confounded  by  the  ear  with  age,  and  one  mlf- 
take  once  admitted  made  way  for  another.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  took  this  idea  from  the  figure  of  Time, 
who  was  reprefented  as  carrying  ^.Jickle  as  well  as  a  fcythe. 
A.  fickle  was  anciently  called  a  crook,  and  fometimes,  as  in  the 
following  inilances,  crooked  may  mean  armed  with  a  crook.  Soj, 
in  Kendall's  Epigrams,  15/7  : 

"  The  regall  king  and  crooked  clowne 

*■'  All  one  alike  death  driveth  downe," 
Again,  in  the  100th  Sonnet  of  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Give  my  love,  fame,  falter  than  time  waftes  life, 

"  So  thou  prevent'ft  his  fcythe  and  crooked  knife.'' 
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Live  in  thy  fhame,  but  die  not  fhame  with  thee ! — • 
Thefe  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  5  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[_Exit,  borne  out  by  his  Attendants. 
K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  Alliens 
have ; 
For  both  haft  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

York.  'Befeech  your  majefty,'^  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  ficklinefs  and  age  in  him : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right ;  you  fay  true :  as  Hereford's  love, 
fo  his : 
As  theirs,  fo  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is.  " 

Again,  in  the  lipth  ; 

"  Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rofy  lips  and  cheeks 
"  Within  his  hendingjickles  compafs  come." 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  crooked  is  an  epithet  bc- 
ftowed  on  age  in  the  tragedy  of  Locrine,   I5g5  : 

"  Now  yield  to  death  o'erlaid  by  crooked  age." 
Locrine  has  been  attributed  to  Shakfpeare  ;  and  in  this  pafTage 
quoted  from  it,  no  allufion  to  a  fey  the  can  be  fuppofed.    Our  poet's 
expreffions  are  fometimes  confufed  and  abortive.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  A  FlouriJJi  upon  Fancie,  by  N.  B.  [Nicholas  Breton,] 

157/: 

"  Who,  when  that  he  a  while  hath  bin  in  fancies  fchoole, 
"  Doth  learne  in  his  old  crooked  age  to  play  the  doting 
foole."     Malone, 
Shakfpeare  had  probably  two  different  but  kindred  ideas  In  his 
mind  ;  tlae  bend  of  age,  and  the  fickle  of  time,  which  he  con- 
founded together.     M.  Mason, 

'  Love  they — ]  That  is,  let  them  love.     Johnson. 

^  'Brfeech  your  niqje/iy,']  The  old  copies  redundantly  read— 

"  I  do  befeech,"  &c. 
Mr.  Ritfon  would  regulate  the  paffage  differently  (and  perhaps 
rightly,)  by  omitting  the  words — in  him  : 
J  do  lefeech  your  majqfty,  impute 
His  words  lo  wayward Jicklinefs  and  age.    Steevens. 
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Enter  Northumberland. ^ 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to 
your  majeliy. 

K.  Rich.  What  fays  he  now  ?^ 

North.  Nay,  nothing ;  all  is  faid : 

His  tongue  is  now  a  ilringlefs  inftrument ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancafter  hath  I'pent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  muft  be  bankrupt 
fo! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripefl  fruit  firft  falls,  and  fo  doth 
he  ; 
His  time  is  fpent,  our  pilgrimage  muft  be  -.9 

So  much  for  that. Now  for  our  Irifh  wars : 

We  muft  fupplant  thofe  rough  rug-headed  kerns ; 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  elfe,^ 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 
And  for  thefe  great  affairs  do  alk  fome  charge. 


^  Nnrthinnherland.']  was  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland.    Walpole. 

*  What  fays  he  now  ?]     I  have  fupplied  the  adverb — now, 
(which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy,)  to  complete  the  meafure. 

Steevens. 

'  our  pilgrimage  mvft  le -^    That  is,  our  pilgrimage  is 

yet  to  come,     M.  Mason. 

*  n'here  no  venom  clfe,']    This  alludes  to  a  tradition  that 

St.  Patrick  freed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  venomous  reptiles 
of  every  kind.     So,  in  Decker's  Honeji  Whore,  P.  II.  ]630  : 

"  that  Irilh  Judas, 

"  Bred  in  a  country  where  no  venom  profpers, 

"  But  in  his  blood." 
Again,  in  Fuimns  Troes,   1633  : 

"  As  Irifh  earth  doth  poifon  poijonous  beafts." 
See  alfo,    Thomas  Lupton's  Fourth   Book  of  Notalle   Things, 
4to,  bl.  1.     Steevens. 
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Towards  our  affiftancCj  we  do  feize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  fland  pollefs'd. 

York.  How  long  fhall  I  be  patient  ?    Ah,  how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  fufFer  wrong  ? 
Not  Glofler's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banifhment, 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,^  nor  my  own  difgrace, 
Have  ever  made  m.e  four  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  fovereign's  face. — 
I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firfl ; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman : 
His  face  thou  hafl,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 
Accomplifh'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ;3 
But,  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  againft  the  French, 
And  not  againft  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend,  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  ; 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 


*  Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Boimglroke 

About  his  marriage,']  When  the  duke  of  Hereford,  nfter  his 
banlfliment,  went  into  France,  he  was  honourably  entertained 
at  that  court,  and  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  the  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  had 
not  Eichavd  prevented  the  match.     Steevens, 

^  Jccomplijh'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ;]  i.  c.  when  ht? 
■was  of  thy  age.    Malone. 
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K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York.  O,  my  liege. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  pleafe ;  if  not,  I  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  feize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banifh'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  juft  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deferve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deferving  fon  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters,  and  his  cuftomary  rights  ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  enfue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thyfelf,  for  how  art  thou  a  king,  / 

But  by  fair  fequence  and  fucceflion  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  fay  true!) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  fue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  ofFer'd  homage,^ 
You  pluck  a  thoufand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lofe  a  thoufand  well-difpofed  hearts, 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  thofe  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  alleg-iance  cannot  think. 

o 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will ;  we  feize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  I'll  not  be  by,  the  while :  My  liege,  fare- 
well : 
What  will  enfue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courfes  may  be  underftood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fail  out  good.       l_Exit, 

*  deny  his  offer  d  Jiomage,']   That  is,  refufe  to  admit  the 

homage,  by  which  he  is  to  hold  his  lands.     Johnson. 
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K.Rich.  Go,  Bufhy,    to  the  earl  of  Wiltlhire 

flraight ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-houfe, 
To  fee  this  Lufinefs  :  To-nionow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow; 
And  we  create,  in  abfence  of  ourfelf, 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  jufl,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  queen  :  to-morrow  mufl  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  ftay  is  fliort.     \_FiouriJlL. 
\_Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Bushy,  Aumerle, 

Green,  and  Bagot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancailer  is 

dead. 
Ross.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  fon  is  duke. 
PFiLLo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North.  Richly  in  both,  if  juftice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  muft:  break  with 
filence, , 
Ere't  be  dilburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  fpeak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er 
fpeak  more, 
That  fpeaks  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm  ! 

JViLLo.  Tends  that  thou'dft  fpeak,  to  the  duke 
of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  fo,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear,  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him ; 
Unlefs  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,   afore  heaven,    'tis   fliame,    fuch 
wrongs  are  borne. 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
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Tlie  king  is  not  himfelf,  but  bafely  led 

By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 

Merely  in  hate,  'gainfl  any  of  us  all, 

That  will  the  kir.g  feverely  profecute 

'Gainft  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  loft  their  hearts  :5  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
Far  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  loll  their  hearts. 

W^LLo.  And  daily  new  exadlions  are  devis'd ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences^  and  I  wot  not  what  :^ 
But  what,  o  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wafted  it,  for  warr'd  he 
hath  not. 
But  bafely  yielded  upon  compromife 
That  which  his  anceftors  achiev'd  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  fpent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltfhire  hath  the  realm  in 
farm. 

WiLLo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 
man. 

North.  Reproach,  and  diflblution,  hangeth  over 
him. 


*  And  lojl  their  hearts  ,•]    The  old  copies  erroneoully  and  «n- 
metrically  read : 

And  quite  loft  their  hearts : — 
The  compofitor's  eye  had  caught  tlie  adverb — quite:,  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing hue.     Steevens. 

*  daily  new  eraSiions  are  devis'd; 

As,  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what  :'\  Stow  re- 
cords, that  Richard  II.  "  compelled  all  the  Religious,  Gentlemen, 
and  Commons,  to  fet  their  feales  to  llankes,  to  the  end  he  might 
as  it  pleafed  him,  opprelTe  them  feverally,  or  all  at  once  :  fome 
of  the  Commons  paid  1000  markes,  fome  1000  pounds,"  &:c. 
Chronicle,  p.  31^;  fol.  1639.     Holt  White. 
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Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  thefe  Irifh  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithilanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banilh'd  duke. 

Norte.    His  noble  kinfman :    mofi:  degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempeft  fing,^ 
Yet  feek  no  fhelter  to  avoid  the  ftorm  : 
We  fee  the  wind  fit  fore  upon  our  fails. 
And  yet  we  ftrike  not,^  but  fecurely  perifh.9 

Ross.  We  fee  the  very  wreck  that  we  muft  fuffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger '  now. 
For  fuffering  fo  the  caufes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  fo  ;  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death, 
I  fpy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  fay 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WiLLO.  Nay,  let  us  fhare  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 
doll  Ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  fpeak,  Northumberland  : 


'  ive  hear  this  fearful  tempeft  fing,]  So,  In  The  Tempejl : 

«'  another  Jtorm  brewing  5  I  hear  it  Jivg  in  the 

wind."     Steevens, 
'  And  yet  ive  ftrike  not,']     To  Jirike  the  fails,  is,  to  contraB 
thenni  when  there  is  too  much  wind.     Johnson. 

So,  in  KiTig  Henry  FT.  P.  Ill : 

"  Than  bear  ib  low  a  fail,  to  Jirike  to  thee." 

Steevens. 

9  [:ut  fecurely  perifh.']  We  perifh  by  too  great  confidence 

in  our  fecurity.     The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  IVindfor  :  "  Though  Ford  be  afccure  fool,"  &c. 

Malonb. 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida,  A.&.  IV.  fc.  v  : 
"  T'is  done  like  Hedor,  h\xt  fecurely  done." 
•See  Dr.  Farmer's  note  on  this  paffage.     Steevens. 

^  And  unavoided  is  the  danger — ]     Unavoided  \s,  I  believe, 
here  ufed  for  nnavoidahle.     Malone. 
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We  three  are  but  thyfelf ;  and,  fpeaking  fo, 

Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus : — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc, 
a  bay 
In  Britanny,  receiv'd  intelligence. 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  lord  Cobham, 
[The  fon  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel,] 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,^ 


*  [The  fon  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel,'] 
That  late  broke  frovi  the  duke  of  Exeter,']  I  fufpe6l  that  fome 
of  thefe  lines  are  tranfpofed,  as  well  as  that  the  poet  has  made  a 
blunder  in  his  enumeration  of  perfons.  No  copy  that  I  have  feen, 
will  authorize  me  to  make  an  alteration,  though  according  to 
Holinlhed,  vhom  Shakfpeare  followed  in  great  meafure,  more 
tlian  one  is  necelfary. 

All  the  perfons  enumerated  in  Holinfiied's  account  of  thofe 
who  embarked  with  Boh'ngbroke,  are  here  mentioned  witli  great 
exadtnefs,  except  "  Thomas  Arundell,  fonne  and  heire  to  the 
late  earle  of  Arundell,  beheaded  at  the  Tower- hill."  See  Hohn- 
£hed.  And  yet  this  nobleman,  who  appears  to  have  been  thus 
omitted  by  the  poet,  is  the  perfon  to  whom  alone  that  circum- 
ftance  relates  of  having  broke  from  the  duhe  of  Exeter,  and  to 
whom  alone,  of  all  mentioned  in  tlie  lift,  tlie  archbifhop  was  re- 
lated, he  being  uncle  to  the  young  lord,  though  Shakfpeare  by 
miftake  calls  him  his  brother.     See  Holinflied,  p.  496. 

From  thefe  circumftances  here  taken  notice  of,  which  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  this  lord  in  particular,  and  from  the  improbability 
that  Shakfpeare  would  omit  fo  principal  a  perfonage  in  his 
hiftorian's  lift,  I  think  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a  line  is 
loft  in  which  the  name  of  this  Thomas  Arundel  had  originally  a 
place. 

Mr  Ritfon,  with  fome  probability,  fuppofes  Shakfpeare  could 
not  have  neglefted  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  availing  himfelf  of 
a  rough  ready-made  verfe  which  offers  itfelf  in  HoHnfhed  : 
[The fon  and  heir  of  the  late  earl  of  Arundel,] 

Steevens. 

For  the  infertion  of  the  line  included  within  crotchets,  I  am 
anfwerable  ;  it  not  being  found  in  the  old  copies. 

The  paffages  in  Holinfhed  relative  to  this  matter  run  thus  : 
"  Aboute  the  fame  time  the  Earl  of  Arundell' s  fonne,  named 
Thomas,  which  was  kept  in  the  Duke  of  Exeter  s  houfe,  efcaped 
out  of   the  realme,    by   meanes  of  one  William  Scot,"    &c. 
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His  brother,  archbifhop  late  of  Canterbury,? 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  fir  John  Ramfton, 

Sir  John  Norbery,  lir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint, 

All  thefe  well  furnifh'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  fhipSj  three  thoufand  men  of  war, 

"  Duke  Henry, — chiefly  through  the  earneft  perfuafion  of  Tho- 
mas Arundell,  late  Archbifhoppe  of  Canterburie,  (who,  as  be- 
fore you  have  heard,  had  been  removed  from  his  fea,  and  baniflied 
the  realme  by  King  Richardes  means,)  got  him  downe  to 
Britaine  : — and  when  all  his  provifion  was  made  ready,  he  tooke 
the  fea,  together  with  the  laid  Archbifliop  of  Canterburie,  and 
his  nephew  Thomas  Arundell,  fonne  and  heyre  to  the  late  Earle 
of  Arundell,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  There  were  alfo  witli 
him  Reginalde  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,"  &c. 

There  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be  the  fmalleft  doubt,  that 
a  line  was  omitted  in  the  copy  of  1597,  by  tlie  negligence  of  the 
tranfcribcr  or  compofitor,  in  which  not  only  Thomas  Arundel, 
but  his  father,  was  menlioned  ;  for  his  in  a  fubfequent  line  (His 
brother)  rauft  refer  to  the  o/d  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Eather  than  leave  a  lacuna,  I  have  inferted  fuch  words  as 
render  the  paiTage  intelligible.  In  Aft  V.  fc.  ii..of  the  play  be- 
fore us,  a  line  of  a  rhyming  couplet  was  pafled  over  by  the  printer 
of  the  iirft  folio  : 

"  111  may'ft  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace," 
It  has  been  recovered  from  the  quarto.     So  alfo,  in  A'.  Henry  VI. 
Part  II.  tlie  firft  of  the  following  lines  was  omitted,  as  is  proved 
by  the  old  play  on  which  that  piece  is  founded,  and  (as  in  the 
prefent  inftance,)  by  the  line  which  followed  the  omitted  line  : 
"  [5w/".  Jove  ibmetimes  went  difguis'd,  and  why  not  I  ?] 
"  Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  flain,  as  thou  fhalt  be." 
In  Coriolanus,  A6t  II.  fc.  ult.  a  line  was  in  like  manner  omitted, 
and  it  has  very  properly  been  fupplied. 

The  chriftian  name  of  Sir  Tliomas  Ramfton  is  changed  to  John, 
and  the  two  following  perfons  are  improperly  defcribed  as  knights 
in  all  the  copies.  Tliefe  perhaps  were  likewife  miftakes  of  tlie 
prefs,  but  are  fcarcely  worth  correding.     Malone. 

^  archbijliop  late  of  Canterbury,']  Thomas  Arundel,  Arch- 
bifliop of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  who  was 
beheaded  in  this  reign,  had  been  banilhed  by  the  parliament,  and 
was  afterwards  deprived  by  the  Pope  of  his  lee,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  King  ;  \\  hence  he  is  here  called,  late  of  Canterbury. 

Steeveks. 
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Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience, 
And  fhortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  lliore ; 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this ;  but  that  tliey  flay 
The  tirlt  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  fhall  Ihake  off  our  flavifh  yoke, 
Imp  out'^  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemifh'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  duft  that  hides  our  fcepter's  gilt,5 
And  make  high  majeity  look  like  itfelf, 
Away,  with  me,  in  poll  to  Ravenfpurg : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  fo, 
Stay,  and  be  fecrct,  and  myfelf  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horfe,  to  horfe !  urge  doubts  to  them 
that  fear. 

IFiLLo,  Hold  out  my  horfe,  and  I  will  firfl  be 
there.  j^Exeunt. 

*  Imp  out  — ]  As  this  exprellion  frequently  occurs  in  our  au- 
thor, it  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  the  original  meaning  of  it. 
When  the  wing-feathers  of  a  hawk  were  dropped,  or  forced  out 
by  any  accident,  it  was  ufual  to  fupply  as  many  as  were  deficient. 
This  operation  was  called,  to  bnp  a  hawk. 
So,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,   I607  : 

"  His  plumes  only  imp  the  mufe's  wings." 
Again,  in  Alluynaxar,   \h\5  : 

"  when  we  defire 

"  Time's  hafte,  he  feeras  to  lofe  a  match  with  lobftcrs ; 

"  And  when  we  with  him  ftay,  he  imps  his  wings 

"  With  feathers  plum'd  with  thought." 
Turbervile  has  a  whole  chapter  on  The  JFay  and  Manner  hoive 
to  ympe  «  Hawke's  Feather,  how-foever  it  be  broken  or  broofed, 

Steevens. 

^  gih,]  i.  e.  gilding,  fuperficial  difplay  of  gold.     So,  in 

Timon  of  Athens : 

"  When  thou  waft  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,"  &c. 

Steeven's. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,    Bushy,    and  Bagot. 

JBvsEY.  Madam,  your  majefly  is  too  much  fad: 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  afide  life-harming  heavinefs,^ 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  difpolition. 

Queen.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I  did ;  to  pleafe  my- 
felf, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  caufe 
Why  I  fliould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard  :  Yet,  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  fomething  it  grieves,^ 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

**  Yife-harming  heavinefs,']  Thus  the  quarto,  1597.  The 

quartos  16O8,  and  10]  5 — ha/fe-harm'mg;  the  folio— /eZ/'-harm- 
ing.     Steevens. 

7   JFith  nothing  tremlles  :   at  fomething  it  grieves,']    The  fol- 
lowing line  requires  that  this  Ihould  be  read  jull  the  contrary  way  : 
With  fomething  tremlles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves. 

Warburton, 
All  the  old  editions  read  : 

viy  inward  fold 

With  7wthing  trembles  ;  at  fomething  it  grieves. 
The  reading,  which  Dr.  Warburton  correfts,  is  itfelf  an  inno- 
vation.    His  conjedures  give  indeed  a  better  fenfe  than  that  of 
any  copy,  but  copies  mull  not  be  needlefsly  foifaken. 

Johnson. 
I  fuppofe  it  is  the  xinlorn  forrow  which  flie  calls  nothing,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  yet  brought  into  exigence.     Steevens. 

Warbuiton  does  not  appear  to  have  underftood  this  paflage^ 
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Bushy.  Each  fubllance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
fhadows, 
Which  {how  Hke  grief  itfelf,  but  are  not  fo : 
For  forrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  obje6ls ; 
Like  perfpedlives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confulion  ;  ey'd  awry, 
Diftinguifh  form  :^  fo  your  fweet  majefty, 

nor  Johnfoti  either.  Through  the  whole  of  this  fcene,  till  the 
arrival  of  Green,  the  Queen  is  defcribing  to  Bulhr,  a  certain  un- 
accountable defpondency  of  mind,  and  a  foreboding  apprehen- 
fion  which  llie  felt  of  fome  unforefeen  calamity.  She  fays,  "  that 
her  inward  foul  trembles  without  any  apparent  caufe,  and  grieves 
at  fomething  more  than  the  King's  departure,  though  llie  knows 
not  what."  He  endeavours  to  perfuade  her  that  it  is  merely  the 
confequence  of  her  forrow  for  the  King's  abfence.  She  fays  it 
may  be  fo,  but  her  foul  tells  her  otlierwife.  He  then  tells  her 
it  is  only  conceit ;  but  fhe  is  not  fatistied  with  that  way  of  ac- 
counting for  it,  as  Ihe  fays  that  conceit  is  Hill  derived  from  fome 
fore-father  grief,  but  what  flie  feels  was  begot  by  nothing ;  that 
is,  had  no  preceding  caufe.  Conceit  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  that  it  is  in  Hamlet,  when  the  King  fays  that  Ophelia's  mad- 
nefs  was  occafioned  by  "  conceit  upon  her  father."     M.  Mason. 

*  Like  perfpefiives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confujlon  ;  ey'd  awry, 
Dijiinguijli  form  :]    This  is  a  fine  fimilitude,  and  the  thing 
meant  is  this.     Araongll  viathematical  recreations,  there  is  one 
in  optics,  in  wliich  a  figure  is  drawn,  wherein  all  the  rules  of 
perfpeciive  are  inverted  :  fo  that,  if  held  in  the  fame  pofition  with 
thofe  pi6tures  which  are  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  per- 
Jpeciive,  it  can  prefent  nothing  but  confufion  :  and  to  be  feen  in 
form,  and  under  a  regular  appearance,  it  muft  be  looked  upon 
from  a  contrary  ftation  ;  or,  as  Shakfpeare  fays,  ey'd  awry. 

Waebukton. 
Dr.  Plot's  Hijiory  of  Staff ordflure,  p.  39I,  explains  this  per- 
fpe6tive,  or  odd  kind  of  "  piAures  upon  an  indented  board, 
which,  if  beheld  direftly,  you  only  perceive  a  confufed  piece  of 
work;  but,  if  obliquely,  you  fee  the  intended  perfon's  pidure  ;" 
which,  he  was  told,  was  made  thus  :  "  The  board  being  indent- 
ed, [or  furrowed  with  a  plough-plane,]  the  print  or  painting  was 
cut  into  parallel  pieces  equal  to  the  depth  and  number  of  the  in- 
denture* on  the  board,  and  tliey  were  pafted  on  the  flats  that 
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Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 

Finds  lliapes  of  grief,  more  than  himfelf,  to  wail ; 

Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  fhadows 

flrlke  the  eye  holding  it  obliquely,  {o  that  the  edges  of  the 
parallel  pieces  of  the  print  or  painting  exactly  joining  on  the  edges 
of  the  indentures,  the  work  was  done."     Tollet. 

The  following  fliort  poem  would  alnioft  perfuade  one  that  the 
words  rightly  and  awry  [perhaps  originally  written — aright  and 
icryly,']  had  exchanged  places  in  the  text  of  our  author  : 

Lines  prefixed  to '^'  MelanchoUhe  Humours,  in  Verfes  of  Diverjh 
Natures,  fet  down  by  N^ich.  Breton,  Gent.  iCkX) : 

In  Authorem. 
"  That  thou  wouldft  fiude  the  habit  of  true  paffion, 

"  And  fee  a  minde  attir'd  in  perfect  flraines ; 
"  Not  wearing  moodes,  as  gallants  doe  a  falliion 
"  In  thefe  pide  times,  only  to  lliewe  their  braines ; 

"  Looke  here  on  Breton's  worke,  the  mafter  print, 
"■'  Where  fuch  perfections  to  the  life  dee  rife  : 

"  If  they  feeme  wry,  to  fuch  as  looke  afquint, 
"  The  fault's  not  in  the  objeft,  but  their  eyes. 

"  For,  as  one  comaiing  with  a  lateral/  viewe 
"  Unto  a  cunning  piece-wrought  perfpeSiivey 

"  Wants  facultie  to  make  a  tenfure  true  : 
"  So  witli  this  author's  readers  will  it  thrive  : 

*'  W^^i^^'  being  eyed  direBly,  I  divine, 
"  His  proofe  their  praife  will  meete,  as  in  this  line.'* 

Ben  Jonfon.     Steevens. 

So,  mHmt%ner,l5QS,  Royal  Palace,  Whitehall  :  "  Edwardi  VI. 

Angliff  regis  effigies,  primo  intuitu  monftrofum  quid  reprsefen- 

tans,  fed  fi  quis effigiem  re6la  intueatur,  turn  vera  deprse- 

henditur."     Fakmer. 

The  perfpcFtives  here  mentioned,  were  not  pi(!^ures,  but  round 
chryllal  glaifes,  the  convex  furface  of  which  was  cut  into  faces, 
like  thofe  of  the  rofe-diamond  j  the  concave  left  uniformly 
fraooth.  Thefe  chryftals — which  were  fbmetinies  mounted  on 
tortoife-friell  box-lids,  and  fometlmes  fixed  into  ivory  cafes — if - 
placed  as  here  reprefented,  would  exliibit  the  different  appear- 
Ri\ccs  defcribed  by  the  poet. 

The  word  Jliadoivs  is  here  ufed,  in  oppofition  to  fubftance,  foi* 
refleded  images,  and  not  as  the  dark  forms  of  bodies,  occafioned 
by  th.eir  intfrceplion  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  them, 

Hekley. 
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Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's 

not  feen : 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  falfe  forrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  yet  my  inward  foul 
Perfuades  me,  it  is  otherwife  :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  fad  ;  fo  heavy  fad, 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  Ithink,^ — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  fhrink. 

Bushy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,^  my  gracious 
lady. 

Queen.  'Tis  nothing  lefs :  conceit  is  ftill  deriv'd 
From  fome  fore-father  grief;  mine  is  not  fo ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief; 
Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  :* 

'  As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,']  Old  copy 
- — on  thinking ;  but  we  iliould  read — As  though  in  thinking'; 
that  is,  though,  mujing,  I  have  no  dijlinci  idea  of  calamity. 
The  involuntary  and  unaccountable  depreflion  of  the  mind,  which 
every  one  has  fometime  felt,  is  here  very  forcibly  defcribed. 

JoHNSON". 

^  'Tis  nothing  lut  conceit,]  Conceit  is  here,  as  in  King 
Henry  Fill,  and  many  other  places,  ufed  for  a  fanciful  concep- 
tion.    Malone. 

^  For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief; 

Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  ;]  With  thefe 
lines  I  know  not  well  what  can  be  done.  The  Queen's  reafon- 
ing  as  it  now  ftands,  is  this  :  my  trouble  is  not  conceit,  for  con- 
ceit is  ftill  derived  from  fome  antecedent  caufe,  fome  fore-father 
grief;  but  with  me  the  cafe  is,  that  eitiier  my  real  grief  hath  no 
real  caife,  or  fome  real  caufe  has  produced  a  fancied  grief  That 
is,  my  grief  is  not  conceit,  lecaufe  it  either  has  not  a  caufe  like 
conceit,  or  it  has  a  caufe  like  conceit.  This  can  hardly  Hand. 
Let  us  try  again,  and  rend  thus  : 

For  nothiiig  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief', 
Kotfomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
That  is,  my  grief  is  not  conceit ;  conceit  is  an  imaginary  uneaji^ 

Vol.  XI.  F 
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'Tis  ill  reverfion  that  I  do  poflefs  ; 

But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;3  what 

I  cannot  name  ;  'tis  namelefs  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green.  God  fave  your  majefty  ! — and  well  met, 
gentlemen : — 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  fhipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Why  hop'ft  thou  fo  ?   'tis  better  hope, 
he  is ; 
For  his  defigns  crave  hafte,  his  hafte  good  hope ; 
Then  wherefore  doft  thou  hope,  he  is  not  fhipp'd  ? 

nefsfromfawe  pajl  occurrence.     But,  on  the  contrary,  here  is 
real  grief  without  a  real  caiifc  ;  not  a  real  caufewith  a  fanciful 
forrow.     This,  I  think,  mull:  be  the  meaning  5  harih  at  the  belt, 
yet  better  than  contradi6tion  or  abfurdity.     Johnson. 

^  'Tis  in  reverfion  tliat  I  do  pojfefs ; 

But  what  it  is,  that  is  ?wt  yet  knoivn;  &:c,]  I  am  about  to 
propoie  an  interpretation  which  many  will  think  harlh,  and 
which  I  do  not  ofl'er  for  certain.  To pof/lfs a  man,  in  Shakfpeare, 
is  to  inform  him  fully ,  to  make  him  comprehend.  To  he  poffeffed, 
is  to  be  fully  iiformed.     Of  tliis  fenfe  the  examples  are  numerous : 

•'  I  have  pofefsd  him  my  moft  flay  can  be  but  fhort." 

Meqfure  for  Mecfure. 

"  Is  he  yet  poftfs'd 

"  What  fum  you  would  ?"     Merchant  of  p''enice. 
I  therefore  imagine  the  Queen  fays  thus  : 

'Tis  in  reverfion that  I  do  plff'efs  ; 

The  event  is  yet  in  futurity tliat  I  know  with  full  conviiSHon 

— hut  what  it  is,  thai  is  not  yet  known.  In  any  other  interpre- 
tation file  muft  fay  thatjhe  pnffifes  what  is  not  yet  come,  whichj 
though  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  poetical  and  figurative  language, 
is  yet,  I  think,  lefs  natural  tJian  my  explanation.     Johnson. 

As  the  grief  the  Queen  felt,  was  for  fome  event  which  had 
not  yet  come  to  pafs,  or  at  Icaft  not  yet  come  to  her  knowledge, 
fhe  expreffes  this  by  laying  that  the  grief  which  Ihe  then  aftually 
poifelfed,  was  ftill  in  revcrfon,  as  flie  had  no  right  to  feel  tlie 
grief  until  the  event  Ihould  happen  wliich  was  to  occafion  it. 

M.Mason. 
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Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd 
his  po\ver,4 
And  driven  into  defpair  an  enemy's  hope, 
"Who  ftrongly  hath  let  footing  in  this  land : 
The  banifh'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himlelf. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  fafe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenfpurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Green.    O,  madam,  'tis  too  true  :  and  that  is 

worfe, — 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  fon  Henry 

Percy, 
The  lords  of  Rofs,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  reft  of  the  revolting  fa6lion 
Traitors  ? 

Green.  We  have :  whereon  the  earl  of  Worcef- 
ter 
Hath  broke  his  ftafF,  refign'd  his  ftewardfhip. 
And  all  the  houfehold  fervants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my 
woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  forrow's  difinal  heir  :5 


*  might  have  retir'd  his  power,']    Might  have  drawn  it 

back.     A  French  fenfe.     Johnson. 

So^  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Each  oncj  by  him  enforc'dj  retires  his  ward." 

Malone, 

^  — ■ —  my  forrow' s  difmal  heir  ;]    The  author  feems  to  have 

ufed  heir  in  an  improper  fenfe,  an  heir  being  one  tliat  inherits  hy 
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Now  hath  iny  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy  ; 
And  I,  a  gafping  new-deliver'd  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join'd.^ 

BusHr.  Defpair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  fhall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  defpair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  paralite,  a  keeper-back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  diflblve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  falfe  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen.  With  iigns  of  war  about  his  aged  neck  ; 

O,  full  of  careful  bufinefs  are  his  looks  ! 

Uncle, 

For  heaven's  fake,  fpeak  comfortable  words. 


fuccejjion,  is  here  put  for  one  ihatfucceeds,  though  he  fucceeds 
but  in  order  of  time,  not  in  order  of  defcent.     Johnson. 

Johnfon  has  miftaken  the  meaning  of  this  paffage  alfo.  The 
Queen  does  not  in  any  way  allude  to  Bolingbroke's  fucceffion  to 
tlie  crown,  an  event,  of  which  fhe  could  at  that  time  have  had 
no  idea.  She  had  faid  before,  that  "  fome  unborn  forrow,  ripe 
in  fortune's  womb,  was  coming  towards  her."  She  talks  after- 
wards of  her  unknown  griefs  "  being  begotten  ;"  llie  calls  Green 
"  the  midwife  of  her  woe  ;"  and  then  means  to  fay,  in  the  fame 
metaphorical  jargon,  that  the  arrival  of  Eolingbroke  was  the 
difmal  offspring  that  her  foreboding  forrow  Avas  big  of  3  which  flic 
exprefles  by  calling  him  her  "  forrow's  difmal  heir,"  and  explains 
more  fully  and  intelligibly  in  the  following'line  : 

Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy. 

M.  Mason. 

*  . thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe, 

Ami  I  a  gafping  7?ezr-deliver"d  mother. 
Have  tvoe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join  d.'\  So,  in  Pericles  : 
"  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  fliall  deliver  weeping." 

Malone. 
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York.  Should  I  do  fo,  I  fliould  belie  my  thoughts:' 
Comfort's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crofles,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  hufband  he  is  gone  to  fave  far  off, 
Whilft  others  come  to  make  him  lofe  at  home : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land ; 

Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  fupport  myfelf : 

Now  comes  the  fick  hour  that  his  f urfeit  made ; 
Now  (hall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

S£RP^.  My  lord,  your  fon  was  gone  before  I  came. 

York.  He  was  ? — Why,   fo  ! — go  all  which  way 

it  will ! 

The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold,^ 

And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  fide. 

Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Plafhy,9  to  my  After  Glofter ; 

Bid  her  fend  me  prefently  a  thoufand  pound : — 

Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serf.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordfhip: 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there ; — 
But  I  "ihall  grieve  you  to  report  the  refl. 

York.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 

Serp'.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchefs  died. 

'  Should  I  do  Jo,  IJJiould  belie  my  thoughts:']     This  line  is 
found  in  the  three  eldeft  quartos,  but  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

Steevens. 
"  The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold,']  The  old  copies^ 
injurioufly  to  the  metre,  read : 

The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold. 

Steevens. 
'  Get  thee  to  Plafhy,]  Thelordftiip  of  Plafliy,  was  a  town  of 
the  duchefs  of  Glofler's  in  Effex.     See  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  13. 

Theobald, 
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York.  God  for  his  mercy  !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rufhing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! 
I  kiaow  not  what  to  do : — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  ^  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.^ — 
What,  are  there  polls  defpatch'd  for  Ireland  ?5 — 
How  fhall  we  do  for  money  for  thefe  wars  ? — 
Come,  lifter, — coulin,  I  would  fay  'A  pray,  pardon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [To  the  Servant.]  get  thee  home,  pro- 
vide fome  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  mufter  men  ?  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  thefe  affairs. 
Thus  thruft  diforderly  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinfmen  ; — 
The  one's  my  fovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend  ;  the  other  again, 
Is  my  kinfman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd  ;5 
Whom  confcience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 


*  untruth — ]  That  is,  dijloijalty,  treachery, 

Johnson. 
^  The  hivg  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brothers.']  None  of 
York's  brothers  had  his  head  cut  off,  either  by  the  King  or  any 
one  elle.  The  Duke  of  Glofter,  to  whole  death  he  probably 
alludes,  was  fecretly  murdered  at  Calais, being  fmothered  between 
two  beds.     RiTSON. 

^  What,  are  there  pofts  defpatch'd  for  Ireland  ?']  Thus  tlie 
folio.     The  quartos — two  pofts — and — no  pofts.     Steevens. 

■*  Come,  Jifier, — coujin,  I  would  fay  :~\  This  is  one  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  touches  of  nature.  York  is  talking  to  the  Queen  his 
coufin,  but  the  recent  death  of  his  ftfter  is  uppermoft  in  his  mind, 

Steevens. 

*  Is  viy  hirifman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd  j]  SirT.  Hau- 
mer  has  completed  this  defe6tive  line,  by  reading  : 

My  kinjman  is,  one  ichom  the  king  hath  wrong'd. 

Steevens. 
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Well,  fomewhat  we  mufl  do. — Come,  coufin,  I'll 
Difpole  of  you  : — Go,  mufter  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  prefently  at  Berkley-caftle. 

I  fhould  to  Plafhy  too  ; 

But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  fix  and  feven. 

[^Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 

Busnr.  The  wind  fits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ire- 
land, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impoffible. 

Green.  Befides,  our-  nearnefs  to  the  kmg  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  thofe  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that's  the  wavering  commons:  for 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  purfes ;  and  whofo  empties  them. 
By  fo  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 
Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  ftands  generally  con- 
demn'd. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  fo  do  we, 
Becaufe  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  I'll  for  refuge  flraight  to  Briftol 
caftle ; 
The  earl  of  Wiltfhire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you  :  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us ; 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No  ;  I'll  to  Ireland  to  his  majefty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  prefages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  fhall  meet  again. 

Bushy.  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Bo- 
liiigbroke. 

F4 
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Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !  the  tafk  he  undertakes 
Is — numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry  ; 
Where  one  on  his  fide  fights,  thoufands  will  lly. 

BusHi'.  Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and 
ever. 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot.  ~  I  fear  me,  never. 

\_Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Wilds  in  Gloflerfhire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland, 
with  Forces. 

Boeing.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  ftranger  here  in  Glofterfhire. 
Thefe  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearifome : 
And  yet  your  fair  difcourfe  hath  been  as  fugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  fweet  and  dele6lable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenfpurg  to  Cotfwold,  will  be  found 
In  Rofs  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company ; 
Which,  I  proteft,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tedioufnefs  and  procefs  of  my  travel  :^ 

*  • wanting  your  company  ; 

Which,  Iprottji,  hath  very  muck  leguiVd 
The  tedioiijiiejs  and  procefs  of  my  travel .]   So^  in  KingLeir, 
1605  : 

*'  Thy  pleafant  company  will  make  the  way  feem  {hort." 

Malone. 
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But  theirs  is  fweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 

The  prcfent  benefit  which  I  poflels  : 

And  liope  to  joy,'  is  Httle  lefs  in  joy. 

Than  hope  enjoy'd :  by  this  the  weary  lords 

Sliall  make  their  way  leem  fhort ;  as  mine  hath  done 

By  fight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

BoLiNG.  Of  much  lefs  value  is  my  company, 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  fon,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  bi-other  Worceller,  whencefoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn'd 
his  health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  hath  forfook  the 
court, 
Broken  his  ftaif  of  office,  and  difpersM 
The  houfehold  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reafon  ? 

He  was  not  fo  refolv'd,  when  laft  we  fpake  toge- 
ther.^ 

Percy.    Becaufe  your  lordfhip   was  proclaimed 
traitor. 

'  And  hope  <o  joy,]  To  joy  is,  I  believe,  here  ufcd  as  a  verb. 
So,  in  the  iecond  A61  of  King  Henry  IV:  "  Poor  fellow  never 
joy'dGnce  the  price  of  oats  rofe."  Again,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  II  : 
"  Was  ever  king  Xhat  joy\l  on  earthly  throne — ." 

The  word  is  again  ufed  with  the  fame  iignification  in  the  pla) 
before  us.     Malone. 

*  He  was  not  fo  refolvd,  when  Iq/i  tve  fpake  together.]  i.  e. 
converfcd  :  together  is  an  interpolation  fufficiently  evident  from 
the  redundancy  of  the  metre.     Steevens. 
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But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenfpurg, 
To  offer  fervice  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  fent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  difcover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenfpurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
boy  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  for- 
got, 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember  :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now;  this  is 
the  duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  fer- 
vice, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young  ; 
Which  elder  days  fhall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approv  ed  fervice  and  defert. 

BoLiNG.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  fure, 
I  count  myfelf  in  nothing  elfe  fo  happy. 
As  in  a  foul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends ; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  fhall  be  ftill  thy  true  love's  recompenfe : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  feals 
it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  flir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy.  There  (lands  the  caftle,  by  yon  tuft  of 
trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard : 
And  in  it  ai-e  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour ; 
None  elfe  of  name,  and  noble  eftimate. 
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Enter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Rofs  and  Wil- 
loughby, 
Blood}^  with  ipurnng,  fiery-red  with  hafte. 

BoLiNG.  Welcome,  my  lords:  I  wot,  yom*  love 
purfues 
A  banifh'd  traitor  ;  all  my  treafury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompenfe. 

Ross.  Your  prefence  makes  us  rich,  mofl  noble 
lord. 

fViLLO.  And  far  furmounts  our  labour  to  attain 
it. 

BoLiNG.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the 
poor ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  i 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guefs. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,    my  meilage  is  to 
you.9 

Bo  LING.  My  lord,  my  anfwer  is — to  Lancafler  ;^ 
And  I  am  come  to  feek  that  name  in  England ; 

*  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  meffage  is  to  you.]  I  fufpeft  that 
our  author  defigned  this  for  a  fpeech  rendered  abrupt  by  the  im- 
patience of  Boliugbroke's  reply ;  and  therefore  wrote  ; 

My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  vieff'age  is 

The  words  to  you,  only  ferve  to  deftroy  the  metre.     Steevexs. 

'  my  anfwer  is — to  Lancajier  ;]  Your  meffage,  you  fay, 

is  to  my  lord  of  Hereford.     My  anfwer  is.  It  is  not  to  him  ;  it 
is  to  tlie  Duke  of  Lancafler.     Malone. 
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And  I  muft  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  lay. 

Berk.  Millake  me  not,  my  lord ;    'tis   not  my 
meaning, 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out  -r — 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  moft  glorious  regent  of  this  land,^ 
The  duke  of  York  ;  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 
Tj  take  advantage  of  the  abfent  time,^ 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  felf-born  arms. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

Bo  LING.  I  fhall  not  need  tranfport  my  words  by 
you ; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  perfon. — My  noble  uncle  ! 

\_Kneels. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 
knee, 
Whofe  duty  is  deceivable  and  falfe. 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  uncle  ! — 

York.  Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  :5 

^  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out :]  "  How  the  names  of 
them  which  for  capital  crimes  againft  majeflie  were  crazed  out 
of  tlie  publicke  records,  tables,  and  regifters,  or  forbidden  to  be 
borne  by  their  polleritie,  when  tlieir  memorie  was  damned,  I 
could  fliow  at  large."     Camden's  Remains,  p.  13(5,  edit.  l605. 

Malone. 

^  From  the  mnft  glorious  regent  of  this  land,']  Thus  the  firft 
quarto,  15.07.  The  word  regent  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
quarto,   1598,  which  was  followed  by  all  the  fubfequent  copies. 

Malone. 

*  the  abfent  time,']  i.  e.  time  of  the  king's  alfence. 

Johnson. 

*  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  mc  no  uncle  .]  In  Romeo  and 
Juliet  we  have  the  fame  kind  of  phrafeology  : 
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I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word — grace. 
In  an  ungracious  moutli,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  thofe  banifh'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  du(t  of  England's  ground  ? 

But  then  more  \vb,y  •/' Why  have  they  dar'd  to 

march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bofom ; 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 
And  oftentation  of  defpifed  arms  ?' 

"  Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds." 
AgaiHj  in  Microcyjiicon,  Sixfnarling  Satires,  tsfc.  l6mo.  1599  ' 
"  Hoiver  me  no  hoivers  ;  howers  break  no  fquare." 

Malone, 
The  reading  of  the  folio  is  prefei"able  : 

Tut,  tut !  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me.     Ritsok. 

^  But  then  more  ivhy  :]  This  feems  to  be  wrong.  We  might 
read  : 

But  more  than  this  ;  why,  &c.     Tyrwhitt. 

But  then  more  why  ;]  But,  to  add  more  queftions.  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto,  \5Qy ,  wliich  in  the  fecond,  and 
all  the  fubfequent  copies,  was  corrupted  thus :  But  more  than  why. 
The  expreflion  of  the  text,  though  a  lingular  one,  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  author's.  It  is  of  a  colour  with  thofe  immediately 
preceding  : 

"   Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  U7icle  me  no  uncle." 
A  limilar  expreffion  occvTrs  in  Twelfth- Night : 

"  More  than  I  love  thefe  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 

"  More,  by  all  mores,  than  I  fhall  e'er  love  wife." 

Malovr. 
There  feems  to  be  an  error  in  this  palTage,  which  I  believe 
fhould  run  thus  : 

But  more  then  :   Why  ?  why  have  they  dar'd,  &c. 
This  repetition  of  the  word  why,  is  not  unnatural  for  a  perfon 
(peaking  witli  much  warmth.     M.  Mason. 

'  And  oflentation  q/"  defpifed  arms?'\  But  fare  the  oftentation 
of  defpifed  arms  woiild  not  fright  any  one.     We  ihould  read  : 
difpofcd  o/7«5,  i.  e.  forces  in  battle  arny. 

W AKEURTON. 

This  alteration  is  harfli.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  dtfpightfuL  Mr. 
Upton  gives  this  paflage  as  a  proof  that  our  author  ufes  tiic 
paflive  participle  in  an  a6live  fenlc.     The  copies  all  agree.     Per- 
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Com'fl:  thou  becaufe  the  anointed  king  is  hence? 
Why,  foolifli  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bofom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  fuch  hot  youth, 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myfelf, 
Refcued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thoufand  French ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  fhould  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prifoner  to  the  palfy,  chaftife  thee, 
And  minifter  correcL^ion  to  thy  fault ! 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  uncle,   let  me  know  my 
fault ; 
On  what  condition  ^  ftands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worft  degree, — 
In  grofs  rebellion,  and  detefted  treafon  : 
Thou  art  a  banifh'd  man,  and  here  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  againft  thy  fovereign. 

BoLiNG.  As  I  was  banifh'd,  I  was  banifh'd  Here- 
ford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancafler. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  befeech  your  grace. 


haps  the  old  duke  means  to  treat  him  with  contempt  as  wen  as 
with  feverity,  and  to  infinuate  that  he  defpifes  his  power,  as  being 
able  to  matter  it.     In  this  fenle  all  is  right,     Johnson. 

So,  in  this  play  : 

"  We'll  make  foul  weather  Avith  defpifed  tears." 

Steevens. 

The  meaning  of  this  probably  is — a  loaftful  difplay  of  arms 
which  we  dejpife.     M.  Mason. 

7  On  what  condition — ]  It  fhould  be,  in  what  condition^ 
i.  e.  in  what  degree  of  guilt.  The  particles  in  the  old  editions  arc 
of  little  credit.     Johnson. 

York's  reply  fupports  Dr.  Johnfon's  conje6ture  : 
"  Even  in  condition,"  &c.     Malone, 
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Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  :* 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  fee  old  Gaunt  alive ;  O,  then,  my  father  ! 
Will  you  permit  that  I  fliall  ftand  condemn'd 
A  wand'ring  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upllart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  born  ?s> 
If  that  my  couiin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  muft  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Lancafter. 
You  have  a  fon,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinfman  ; 
Had  you  firft  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  fhould  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 
To  roufe  his  wrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  the  bay.' 
I  am  denied  to  fue  my  livery  here,- 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  diftrain'd,  and  fold  ; 
And  thefe,  and  all,  are  all  amifs  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  fubjedl, 
And  challenge  law  :  Attornies  are  denied  me  ; 
And  therefore  perfonally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  defcent. 

*  Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  :]  i.  e.  with  an 
impartial  eye.  "  Every  jury  man  (fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,)  ought 
to  be  impartial  and  inciiff'erent."     Malone. 

'  Wherefore  was  I  lorn  ?]  To  what  purpofe  ferves  birth 

and  lineal  fucceflion  ?  I  am  duke  of  Lancafter  by  the  fame  right 
of  birth  as  the  king  is  king  of  England.     Johnson. 

''■  To  roufe  his  wrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  the  bay.']  By  his 
wrongs  are  meant  the  perfons  who  trrong  him.  This  explana- 
nation  Is  fupported  by  a  paffage  in  Fletcher's  Double  Marriage, 
where  Juliana  fays — 

"  With  ail  my  youth  and  pleafure  I'll  embrace  you, 
"  Make  tyranny  and  death  ftand  ftill,  affrighted, 
*'  And,  at  our  meeting  fouls,  amaze  our  mifchiefs." 

'  M.  Mason. 

'  •— — -  to  fue  my  livery  here,']    A  law  phrafe  belonging  to  the 

feudal  tenures.     See  notes  on  K.  Hetnij  IV.  P.  I.  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii. 

Steevens. 
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North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been   too  much 
abus'd. 

Ross.    It  ftaiids  your   grace  upon,    to  do   him 
rii2:ht.3 

WiLLo.  Bafe  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 
great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,    let  me  tell   you 
this, — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  coufin's  wrongs. 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be ; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cheriih  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  fworn,  his  coming 
is 
But  for  his  own  :  and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  (Irongly  fworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  fee  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  fee  the  iffue  of  thefe  arms  ; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  mufl  needs  confefs, 
Becaufe  my  power  is  weak,  and  ^11  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  ftoop 
Unto  the  fovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 


^  //  ftands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him  right.']  i.  e.  it  is  your 
intereft,  it  is  matler  of  confequence  to  you.  So,  in  King 
Richard  III : 

"  xijiands  me  much  Jipon, 

"  To  Hop  all  hopes  whofe  growth  may  danger  me." 
Again,  in  Antovy  and  Cleopatra  : 

" It  only  Jl  a  lids 

"  Our  liyes  upon,  to  ufe  our  ftrongell  hands." 

Steevens. 
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But,  fince  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well ;— • 
Unlefs  you  pleafe  to  enter  in  the  caftle. 
And  there  repole  you  for  this  night. 

Bo  LING.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  muft  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Briftol  caftle ;  which,  they  fay,  is  held 
By  Bufliy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices, 
llie  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  fworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away, 

York.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you : — but  yet 
I'll  paufe  ;4 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  paft  redrefs,  are  now  with  me  paft  care.5 

[Exeunu 

*  It  may  ie,  I  will  go  with  you  : — lut  yet  Fit  paufe;']  I  fnf- 
peft,  the  "words— with  you,  which  fpoil  the  metre,  to  be  ano- 
ther interpolation.     Steevens. 

'  Things  pajl  redrefs,  are  with  me  now  pajl  care.]  So^  ia 
Macbeth : 

**  Things  without  remedy, 

"  Should  be  without  regard."    Steev^ns, 
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SCENE  IV.« 

A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enter  Salisbury,^   and  a  Captain, 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salifbury,  we  have  ftaid  ten 
days, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore  we  will  difperfe  ourfelves  :  farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trufty  Welfh- 
man ; 
The  king  repofeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Caf.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not 
flay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither' d,^ 

*  Here  is  a  fcene  fo  unartfully  and  irregularly  thruft  into  an 
improper  place,  that  I  cannotbutfufpe6l  it  accidentally  tranfpofedj 
which,  when  the  fcenes  were  written  on  tingle  pages,  might  eafily 
happen  in  the  wildnefs  of  Shakfpeare*s  drama.  Tliis  dialogue 
was,  in  the  author's  draught,  probably  the  lecond  fcene  in  the 
enfuing  Aft,  and  there  I  would  advife  the  reader  to  infert  it, 
tliough  I  have  not  ventured  on  fo  bold  a  change.  My  conjefture 
is  not  fo  prefumptuous  as  may  be  thought.  The  play  was  not, 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  broken  into  A6ts ;  the  editions  publilhed 
before  his  death,  exliibit  only  a  fequence  of  fcenes  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  without  any  hint  of  a  paufe  of  a6tion.  In 
a  drama  fo  defultory  and  erratic,  left  in  fuch  a  ftate,  tranfpofitions 
might  ealily  be  made.     Johnson. 

'  Salifbury,']  was  John  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salifbury. 

Walpole. 

*  The  lay-trees  &c.]  This  enumeration  of  prodigies  is  in  the 
liighed  degree  poetical  and  ftriking.     Johnson. 
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And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  itafs  of  heaven ; 
'The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whifper  fearful  change ; 
Rich  men  look  fad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,— ■ 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lofe  what  they  enjoy^ 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war  i 
Thefe  figns  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.—* 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  afllir'd,  Richard  their  king  is  dead, 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind^ 
i  fee  thy  glory,  like  a  fhooting  ftar, 
Fall  to  the  bafe  earth  from  the  firmament  \ 
Thy  fun  fets  weeping  in  the  lowly  weft, 
Witneffing  llorms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrefl : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  crofsly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.        [jEjr/f* 


Some  of  thefe  prodigies  are  found  In  Holinfhed :  **"  fn  this 
yeare  in  a  manner  throughout  all  the  realme  of  England,  old  bale 
trees  withered,"  Sec. 

This  was  efleemed  a  bad  omen  ;  for,  as  I  learn  from  Thomas 
Lupton's  Syxt  Boole  of  Notable  Thinges,  4to.  bl.  1 :  "  Neyther 
falling  fycknes,  neyther  devyll,  wyll  infeft  or  hurt  one  in  that 
place  whereas  a  Bay  tree  is.  The  Romaynes  callus  it  the  plant 
jof  the  good  angell,"  &c,    Steevbns. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  L 

Bolingbroke's-  Camp  at  Briilol. 

ii) /Iter  BoLiK&BROKE,  York,  Northumberland, 
pRRCY,  WiELOuGHBYj  Ross :  Officers  behind 
tvith  BusKY  mid  Green,  prifoners. 

'    BoLiNG.  Bring  forth  thefe  men. — 

Bufhy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  fouls 

(Since  prefently  your  fouls  muft  part  your  bodie&,y 

With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 

For  'twere  no  charity  :  yet,  to  wafh  your  blood 

From  ofF  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 

I  will  unfold  fbme  caufes  of  your  death. 

You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 

A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 

By  jHDu  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean.  9 

You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  iinful  hours. 

Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 

Broke  the  pofleffion  of  a  royal  bed,^ 

And  ftain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 

With  tears   drawn  from   her  eyes  by  your  foul 

wrongs. 
Myfelf — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth ; 

'  clean.']  i.  e.  quite,  completely ,     Reed. 

So,  in  our  author's  75th  Sonnet : 

"  And  by  and  by,  c/ea«  ftarved  for  a  look."     Malokb. 

*  You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  finful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  pQjJ'ej)ion  of  a  royal  bed,]  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
authority  for  this.     Ifabel,  the  queen  of  the  prefent  play,  was 
but  nine  years  old.     Richard's  firft  queen,  Anne,  died  in  1392-^ 
and  tlie  king  was  extremely  fond  of  her.    Malone. 
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Near  to  the  king  in  blood ;  and  near  in  love, 

Till  yoCi  did  make  him  miiinterpret  me, 

Have  floop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  figh'd  my  Englifh  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banifhment : 
Whilft  you  have  fed  upon  my  fignories, 
Difpark'd  my  parks,-  and  fell'd  my  foreft  woods  ; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  houfehold  coat,^ 
Raz'd  out  my  imprefs,  leaving  me  no  (ign,'^ — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 
To  fhow  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all 

this. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death  : — See  them  .deliver'd 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

BusHT,  More  welcome  is  the  llroke  of  death  to 
me. 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 

Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  tafce 
our  fouls. 
And  plague  injuftice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 


*  Difpark'd  my  parks,}  To  difpark  is  to  throw  down  the  hedges 
of  an  enclofure.  Diffirpio.  J  meet  with  the  word  in  Barret's 
Alvearie  or  Quadruple  DiSionary,  X580.  It  alfo  occurs  in  The 
EJlabliJhment  of  Prince  Henry,  16IO  ;  "  Foreftes  aad  Jlarkes  of 
the  Prince's  difparked  and  in  Leafe,"  .&c.    :Stjsbvrns. 

^  From  my  own  windows  torn  my  how/eJwld  mat,']  It  was  the 
praftice  when  coloured  glafs  was  in  ufe,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
fome  remains  in  old  feats  and  churches,  to  anneal  the  arms  .of  .thfi 
family  in  the  windows  of  the  houfe.    Johnson. 

*  Razd  out  my  imprefs,  &c.]  The  imprefs  was  a  device  or 
motto.  Feme,  in  his  Blazon  of  Gentry,  1585,  obferves,  "  that 
tlie  arms,  &;c.  of  traitors  and  rebels  may  be  defaced  and  lemoved, 
wherefoever  tliey  are  fixed,  or  fet."     Stbevens. 
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BoLiNG,   My  lord  Northumberland^    fee   them 
defpatch'd. 
[^Exeunt  Northumberland  and  Others,  with 
Prifoners. 
Unclej  you  fay,  the  queen  is  at  your  houfe ; 
For  heaven's  fake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  : 
Tell  her,  I  fend  to  her  my  kind  commends  ; 
Take  fpecial  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  defpatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large, 

Poling,  Thanks,   gentle  uncle. — Come,    lords, 
away ; 
T?o  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices ; 
^whil^  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday^s         [^Exeunt, 


*  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Pome,  lords,  away  ; 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  ; 
Atvhile  to  ivork,  and,  after,  holiday.]  Though  the  inter-! 
mediate  line  has  taken  polTeffion  of  all  the  old  copies,  I  have  great 
fufpicion  of  its  being  an  interpolation  ;  and  have  therefore  ventured 
to  throw  it  out.  The  firft  and  third  lines  rhyme  to  each  other  j 
nor  do  I  imagine  this  was  cafual,  but  intended  by  the  poet. 
Were  we  to  acknowledge  the  line  genuine,  it  muft  argue  the  poet 
of  forgetfulnefs  and  inattention  to  hiftory.  Bolingbroke  is,  as  it 
were,  but  juft  arrived  ;  he  is  now  at  Briftol,  weak  in  his  num- 
bers ;  has  had  no  meeting  with  a  parliament ;  nor  is  fo  far  affured 
of  the  fucceflion,  as  to  think  of  going  to  fupprefs  infurre6tions 
before  he  is  planted  in  the  throne.  Befides,  we  find  the  oppofi- 
tioti  of  Glendower  begins  The  Firfl  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  and 
Mortimer's  defeat  by  that  hardy  Welchman  is  the  tidings  of  the 
firft  fcene  of  that  play.  Again,  though  Glendower,  in  the  very 
firft  year  of  King  Henry  IV.  began  to  be  troublefome,  put  in  for 
the  fupremacy  of  Wales,  and  imprifoned  Mortimer  j  yet  it  was 
not  till  the  fucceeding  year  that  the  King  employed  any  force 
againfh  him.     Theobald. 

This  emendation,  which  I  think  is  juft,  has  been  followed  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  but  ig  negleded  by  Dr.  Warburton.     Johnson. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  fcene,  that  there  was  a  force 
in  Wales,  which  Bolingbroke  might  think  it  neceflary  to  fupprefs  j 
and  why  might  noj;  Shakfpeare  call  it  Gljendower's  ?  When  we 
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SCENE  II.6 

The  Coaji  of  Wales.     A  Cajile  in  vieiv. 

FlouriJIi :  Drums  and  Trumpets.  Enter  King  Ri- 
chard, Bijliop  of  Carlille,  Aumerle,  and 
Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  caftle  call  you  this  at  hand  ? 

AuM.  Yea,  my  lord  :  How  brooks  your  grace  the 
air. 
After  late  tolling  on  the  breaking  feas  P 

K.  Rich.  Needs  muft  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for 

■  joy, 

To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  falute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes'  hoofs : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting  -^ 


next  fee  Bolingbroke,  he  is  in  Wales,  and  mentions ,  his  having 
received,  intelligence  that  tlie  Welchmen  are  difperfed. 

RiTSON. 

Mr,  Heath  obferves,  that  Bolingbroke  marched  to  Chefter,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  attack  the  Welfli  army  headed  by  Lord 
Saliibury.  He  thinks,  therefore,  the  line  is  genuine.  See 
fc.  iii.  p.  100.  vStowe  exprefsly  fays,  that  "  Owen  Glendower 
ferved  King  Richard  at  Flint-Caftle."     Malone. 

^  Here  may  be  properly  inferted  the  laft  fcene  of  the  fecond 
A.&..     Johnson. 

'  After  late  tojffing  8cc.]  The  old  copies  redundantly  read  : 
After  your  late  tofjing,  &c.     Steevens. 

•  fmiles  in  meeting  3]  It  has  been  propofed  to  read — ^in 

G4 
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So,  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earthy 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  fovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  fenfe : 
But  let  thy  fpiders,  that  fuck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 
Which  with  ufurping  fteps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  flinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 
And  when  they  from  thy  holbm  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,'?  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whole  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign's  enemies.- — 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  conjuration,  lords ; 
This  earth  fliall  have  a  feeling,*  and  thefe  ftones 

weeping',  and  this  change  the  repetition  in  the  next  line  feems' 
plainly  to  point  out.     Steevens. 

As  a  long  parted  mother  ivith  her  child 
Plai/s  foJiiUy  with  her  tears,  and  /miles  in  rrfeeting{\ 
"  ilg  anrcvv,  aXo^oio  <pi>.y,g  sv  yzpo'iv  eS-jjxs 
"  Uoiio  £0V  f]  S'apoc  [uv  xYjwSi'i  Se^oclo  'iioKTr£ 
"  AAKPTOEN  rEAA2A2A."     Horn.  //.  Z. 
Terhaps  /)«ife  is  here  ufed  as  a  fubftantive.     As  a  mother  plays 
fondly  with  her  child  from  whom  (he  has  been  a  long  time  parted, 
crying,  and  at  the  fame  fmiling,  at  meeting  liim. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  read — fmites  in  weeping ;  and  I  once 
thouglit  the  emendation  very  plaufible.  But  I  am  now  perfuaded 
the  text  is  right.  If  we  read  we<fping,  the  long  par'ted  mother 
and  her  child  do  not  weet,  and  there  is  no  particular  caufe 
afligned  for  either  her  fmiles  or  her  tears.     M-alone. 

From  the  aftual  fmiles  and  tears  of  the  long  parted  mother,  &c. 
we  may,  I  think,  fufficiently  infer  that  flie  had  met  with  her  child. 

Steevens. 

^  Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,']  Guard  it,  fignifies  here,  ss  in  many 
other  places,  border  it.     Maxone. 

I  think,  that-~/o  guard,  in  this  place,  rcfther-means,  to  watch 

or  protect.     M.Mason. 

"  This  eailhjhall  have  a  feeling,']  Perhaps  Milton  had  not 
forgot  this  paflage,  when  he  wrdte,  in  his  Comus— 
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Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;^  that  Power,  that  made 
you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  fpite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  muft  be  embrac'd. 
And  not  negle6led  ;  elfe,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refufe  ;3 
The  proffer'd  means  of  fuccour  and  redrefs. 

AuM.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remift ; 
Whillt  Bolingbroke,  through  our  fecurity, 
GrovvS  firong  and  great,  in  llibftance,  and  in  friends. 

K.  Rich.  Difcomfortable  coulin !    know'fl  thou 
not. 
That  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world,^ 


"  ■  dumb  things  fliall  be  inovd  to  fympathize, 

"  And  the  brute  earfhjlic'l  lend  her  nerves,  andthake." 

Steevens. 

*  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  &c.]  Of  this  fpeech,  the  four  laft  lines 
were  reftored  from  the  ftru  edition  by  Mr.  Pope,  They  were, 
I  fuppofe,  omitted  by  the  players  only  to  fliorten  the  fcene,  for 
they  are  worthy  of  the  autiior  and  fuitable  to  the  perfonage. 

JaHNSON. 

^ elfe,  if  heaven  would, 

And  we  will  not,  heaven  s  offer  we  refufe ;']  Thus  the  quarto 
1597,  except  that  the  word  if  is  wanting.  The  quarto  16O8, 
and  the  late  editions,  read — And  we  would  not.  The  word  if 
was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Pope.  Both  the  metre  and  tlie  fenfe  ihow 
that  it  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  firft  copy.     Malone, 

*  and  lights  the  lower  world,"]     The  old  copies  read — 

that  lights.  The  emendation  Avas  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Senfc 
might  be  obtained  by  a  flight  tranfpofition,  without  changing  the 
words  of  the  original  text  : 

That  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven,  that  lights 
Tlie  lower  world,  is  hid  behind  the  globe  ; — 
By  the  lower  ivorld,  as  the  paflage  is  amended  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
we  muft  underftand,  a  ivorld  lower  than  this  of  ours  ;  I  fuppofe, 
our  Antipodes.    Malone, 
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Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unfeen. 

In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 

But  when,  from  under  this  terreftrial  ball. 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eaftern  pines,5 

And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 

Then  murders,  treafons,  and  detefted  tins. 

The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 

backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themfelves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilfi:  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, — 
Shall  fee  us  riling  in  our  throne  the  eaft. 
His  treafons  will  lit  blufhing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  fight  of  day. 
But,  felf-afFrighted,  tremble  at  his  fin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rousrh  rude  fea 
Can  wafh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depofe 
The  deputy  ele6led  by  the  Lord  :^ 

That  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage,  is  obvious  from  the  King's 
application  of  the  fimile  : 

"  So,  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbroke,— 
"  Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
"  Whilft  we  were  wand'ring  witli  the  antipodes, — 
*'  Shall  fee  us  rifing  in  our  throne  the  eaft,"  &c. 

Henley. 
The  lower  world  may  fignify  our  world.     Malone. 

*  He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eajiern  pines,']  It  is  not  eaiy 
to  point  out  an  image  more  Itriklng  and  beautiful  than  tliis,  in 
any  poet,  whether  ancient  or  modern.     Steevens. 

^  The  Ireath  of  ivorldly  men  &c.]  Here  is  the  doftrine  of 
indefeafible  right  exprefled  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  but  our  poet 
did  not  learn  it  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  to  which  it  is  now 
the  pradice  of  all  writers,  whofe  opinions  are  regulated  by  fafhion 
or  interell,  to  impute  the  original  of  every  tenet  which  they  have 
been  taught  to  think  falfe  or  foolifli.     Johnson. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  palliate  tlie  conduft  of  the  wretched 
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For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  prefs'dj 
To  lift  fhrewd  fteel  againll  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 
•Weak  men  mud  fall ;  for  heaven  Itill  guards  the 
right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord  ;  How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 

Sjl,  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm  :  Difcomfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  fpeak  of  nothing  but  defpair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 
O,  call  back  yefterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  fhalt  have  twelve  thoufand  fighting  men  ! 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  itate ; 


James ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  Inherent  rights  of  the  people 
had  been  ill  underftood,  or  rather  were  not  acknowledged  by  his 
predeceffors.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  of 
the  paffive  obedience  of  fabjefts,  have  never  been  carried  further 
in  any  country  than  in  this  ifland,  while  the  houfe  of  Tudor  fate 
on  the  throne.  Of  this  fa6t,  the  Homilies,  compofed  during  the 
reign  of  young  Edward,  and  appointed  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  be  read  in  churches,  furnifh  ftriking  and  abundant 
proof.  Take,  as  an  inftance,  the  following  extract  from  the 
Homily  againft  Difobedience  and  wilful  Rebellion  :  "  As  the 
name  of  the  king  is  very  often  attributed  and  given  unto  God  in 
holy  fcriptures,  fo  doth  God  himfelf  in  the  fame  fcriptures  fome- 
time  vouchfafe  to  communicate  his  name  with  earthly  princes, 
terming  them  Gods."  id.  pari.  And  in  tlie  4th  part,  we  are 
dire6ted  to  "  call  to  remembrance  the  heavy  wrath  and  dreadful 
indignation  of  Almighty  God  againft  fubjefts  as  do  ojily  bid  in~ 
wardly  grudge,  mutter,  and  murmur  againft  their  governors, 
though  dieir  inward  treafon,  fo  privily  hatched  in  their  breafts 
jcorae  not  to  an  open  declaration  of  their  doings." 

Holt  White, 
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For  all  the  Welfhmen,  hearmg  tliou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  difpers'd,  and  -fled. 

uiuM.  Comfort,  my  liege :  why  'looks  your  grace 
fo  pale  ? 

K,  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thoufand 
men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face^  and  they  are  fled  ; 
And,  till  fo  much  blood  thither  come  again, 

Have  I  not  reafon  to  look  pale  and  dead  ?^ 
All  fouls  that  will  be  fafe,  fly  from  my  fide ; 
For  time  hath  fet  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

AuM.  Comfort,  my  liege ;   remember  who  you 
are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myfelf :  Am  I  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  fluggard*^  majetty  !  thou  fleep'fl. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thoufand  n^imes  ?9 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  1  a  puny  fubjedt  flrikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king ;  Are  we  not  high .? 
High  be  our  thoughts  :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  ferve  our  turn.     But  who 
Comes  here  ? 


'  Hove  T  not  tea  fern  to  \o6k  pale 'and  dead  }^     Soj  in  Kin£ 
Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

"  Even  Inch  a  man 

'■^  So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  woe-ibegon^, 

*'  Drew  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead' of  night." 
Again,  in  A  Midfummer-Nighfs  Dream  ■: 

"  So  fhould  a  murderer  /oo^,  fo  dead,  fogrim." 

MALt)NT.. 

*  Jluggard — ']  So  the  folio.    The  quartos  have-^co«'orrf. 

Malons. 
5  Is  not  the  hinges  vanne  forty  thoufand  names'?']     Thus,  in 
King  Richard  III : 

"  Befides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  ftrength." 
See  a  fpeech  of  Antigonus,  in  Plutarch,  of  this  kind.  Vol.  II. 
p.  199,  4to.Gr.    S.  W. 
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Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.   More  health  and  happinefs  betide  mj 
liege, 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him, 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,'  and  my  heart  pre* 
par'd  ; 
The  worft  is  worldly  lofSj  thou  canft  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  loft  ?  why,  'twas  my  care ; 
And  what  lofs  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  fhall  not  be;  if  he  ferve  God, 
We'll  ferve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  fo  : 
Revolt  our  fubje6ls  ?  that  we  cannot  mend  ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us  : 
Cry,  woe,  deflrudtion,  ruin,  lofs,  decay ; 
The  worlt  h — death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highnefs.  is  fo  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  anfeafonable  ftormy  day^ 
Which  makes  the  liiver  rivers  drown  their  fhores,. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  diflblv'd  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  fwells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  haj-d  bright  fteel,  and  hearts  harder  than  fteel. 
White-beards  -  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairlefs 
fcalps 

*  Mine  ear  is  operi^  &c..]  It  feems  to  be  the  defign  of  the  poet 
to  ralfe  Richard  to  efteem  m  his  fall,  and  confequ.  iitly  to  iaterell 
the  reader  in  his  favour.  He  gives  him  only  paiiive  fortitude, 
the  virtue  of  a  coofeifor,  rather  than  of  a  king.  In  his  profperity 
sr&  faw  him  imperious  and  oppreffive  j  but  in  his  diftrefs  he  is 
wife,  patient,  and  pious.     Johnson, 

/^  JFhite  beards — ]  Thtis  the  quartos.  The  firft  fjliO;,.  with 
a  ridiculous  blunder, — White  hears.     Steevens, 
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Agalnfl;  thy  majefty ;  boys,  with  women's  voices^ 
Strive  to  fpeak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints  ^ 
In  ftiff  unwieldy  arms  againfl  thy  crown  : 
Thy  very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows* 
Of  double-fatal  yew  5  againft  thy  ftate ; 
Yea,  diftaff-women  manage  rufty  bills 


•^  and  clnp  their  female  joivts — '•']  Mr.  Pope  more  ele- 
gantly reads — and  clafp —  ;  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  fub- 
lequent  editors.  But  the  emendation  does  not  ieem  abfolutely 
neceflary,     Malone. 

Clip  would  be  ftill  nearer  than  clafp.     Ritsok. 

Lee,  in  his  Mithridates,  has  imitated  this  paflage  ;  A£t  IV  : 
"  The  very  boys,  like  Cupids  drefs'd  in  arms, 
"  Clap  their  young  harnefs'd  thighs,  and  truft  to  battle." 

Steevens. 

^  Thy  ven/  beadfmen  lear?!  to  lend  their  lows  — ]  Such  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  copies  ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  lead/hi  en  be  right, 
for  the  low  feems  to  be  mentioned  here  as  the  proper  weapon  of 
a  leadfinan.  The  King's  beadfmen  were  his  chaplains.  Trevif^ 
calls  himfelf  the  lead/man  of  his  patron.  Bead/man  might 
likewife  be  any  man  maintained  by  charity  to  pray  for  his  bene- 
fador.     Hanmer  reads — the  very  beadfman,  but  thy  is  better. 

Johnson. 

The  reading  of  tlie  text  is  right  enough  :  "  As  boys  ftrive  to 
fpeak  big,  and  clafp  their  efieminate  joints  in  fiiff  unwieldy 
arms,"  &c.  "  fo  his  very  lead/men  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
againft  him.'^  .  Their  does  not  abfolutely  denote  that  the  low  was 
tlieh-  ufual  or  proper  weapon  ;  but  only  taken  up  and  appropriated 
by  them  on  this  occafion.     Percy. 

5  Of  doulle fatal  yew  — ]  Called  fo,  becaufe  tlie  leaves  of  the 
yew  are  poifon,  and  tlie  wood  is  employed  for  inftruments  of 
■'death.     Warburton. 

From  fome  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  it  appears  that  every  Englifli- 
man,  while  archery  was  praftifed,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his 
houfe  either  a  bow  of  yew  or  fome  other  wood.  It  (hould  feem 
tiierefore  that  ye2vs  were  not  only  planted  in  church-yards  to  de- 
fend the  churches  from  the  wind,  but  on  account  of  their  ufe  in 
making  lows  ;  while  by  the  benefit  of  being  fecured  in  enclofed 
places,  their  poifonous  quality  was  kept  from  doing  raiTchief  to 
eattle.     Steevens. 
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Againfl  thy  feat :  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worfe  than  I  have  powder  to  tell. 
.  K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tellTt  a  tale  (o 
ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bufliy  ?  where  is  Green  ?^ 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Meafure  our  confines  with  fuch  peaceful  fteps  ? 


*  Where  is  the  earl  of  WiltJIiire  ?  where  is  Bagot  P 

What  is  become  of  Bufhy  ?  where  is  Green  ?]  Here  are  four 
of  them  named  ;  and,  within  a  veiy  few  lines,  the  King  hearing 
they  had  made  their  peace  with  Bolingbroke,  calls  them  three 
Judafles.  But  how  was  their  peace  made  ?  Why,  witli  the  lofs 
of  their  heads.     This  being  explained,  Aumerle  fays  : 

'^  Is  Buihy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltlhire  dead  ?" 
So  that  Bagot  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  queftion  :  and,  indeed 
he  had  made  the  bell  of  his  way  for  Chefter,  and  from  thence 
had  efcaped  into  Ireland. 

The  poet  could  not  be  guilty  of  fo  much  forgetfulnefs  and  ab- 
furdity.  The  tranfcribers  muft  have  blundered.  It  feems  pro- 
bable to  me  that  he  wrote,  as  I  have  Gonje6turally  altered  the  text: 

Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire  ?  where  is  he  got  ? 
i.  e.  into  what  corner  of  my  dominions  is  htjlunk  and  abfconded. 

Theobald. 

This  emendation  Dr.  Warburton  adopts.  Hanmcr  leaves  a 
blank  after  Wiltfhire.  I  believe  the  author,  rather  than  tranfcriber, 
made  a  miftake.  Where  is  he  got,  does  not  found  hi  my  ear  like 
an  expreflion  of  Shakfpeare.     Johnson. 

I  agree  with  Johnfon  in  thinking  that  this  was  a  miftake  of 
the  authof  s,  becaufe  we  find  a  miftake  of  the  fame  nature  in  tlie 
fecond  Aft,  where  Bolingbroke  fays,  that  Briftol  Caftle  v.'as  hejd 
by  Buftiy  and  Bagot;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Bagot  was  not  taken 
at  Briftol,  for  we  find  him  afterwards  accuf.ng  Aumerle  of  trea- 
fon  ;  and  in  the  parting  fcene  between  him.  Green,  and  Buftiy, 
he  declares  his  intention  of  flying  to  the  King  in  Ireland. 

M.  Mason.' 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  intended  to  mark  more  ftrongly  the  pertur- 
bation of  the  King  by  making  him  inquire  at  firft  for  Bagot, 
whofe  loyalty,  on  further  recollettion,  might  ftiow  him  the  im- 
propriety of  his  queftion.     Malonb. 
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If  we  prevail,  their  heads  (hall  pay  for  it. 

I  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbrokje, 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed, 
my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  re- 
demption ! 

Dogs,  eafily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  fting  my 
heart ! 

Three  Jadafles,  each  one  thrice  worfe  than  Judas  ! 

Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 

Upon  their  fpotted  fouls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  fee,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  foureft  and  moft  deadly  hate  : — 
Again  uncurfe  their  fouls  ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands  :  thofe  whom  you 

curfe, 
Have  felt  the  worfl  of  death's  deftroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  ^  in  the  hollow  ground. 

AvM,  Is  Bufhy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
fhire,  dead  ? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Briflol  loft  their 
heads. 

u^uM.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his 
power  ? 

K.  Rich.  No  matter  where ;  of  comfort  no  maa 
fpeak : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  duft  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  forrow  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth. 


7  ■         grav'd  • — ]  The  verb,  to  grave,  Is  not  peculiar  to  Shak- 
fpeare.  So,  in  Gower,  De  CovfeJJione  Amantis,  Lib.  III.  fol.  53  : 
"  Unto  the  hound,  unto  the  raven, 
"  She  was  none  otherwife  graven."     Stebvbns. 
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Let's  choofe  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  : 
And  yet  not  lb, — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  Our  depofed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  li,ves,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death ; 
And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth,^ 
Which  ferves  as  pafte  and  cover  to  our  bones.9 
For  heaven's  fake,  let  us  lit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  fad  ftories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
How  fome  have  been  depos'd,  fome  flain  in  war  ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghofts  they  have  depos'd  ;^ 
Some  poifon'd  by  their  wives,  fome  fleeping  kill'd ; 
All  murder'd  : — For  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antick  fits,* 


*  And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth,']  He  ufes  model 
for  mould.  That  earth,  which  clofing  upon  the  body,  takes  its 
form.     This  interpretation  the  next  line  feems  to  authorize. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps,  all  that  model,  in  the  prefeht  inftance,  means,  is  the 

fepulchral  hillock  of  earth  which  alcertains  the  length  and  breadth 

of  the  body  beneath  it.     In  this  fenfe  it  may  be  termed  its  modeL 

Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  generally  ufes  model,  not  for  an  exemplar,  but  for 

a  thing  made  after  a  pattern.     So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play  i 

"  tliou  fee'ft  thy  wretched  brother  die, 

"  Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life." 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  352,  n.  2.     Model,  however,  may  be  ufed  for 
mould.     See  Miniheu's  Dict.  in  v.     Malone. 

^  Which  ferves  as  pafte  &c,]  A  metaphor,  not  of  the  moft 
fublime  kind,  taken  from  a  pie.     Johnson. 

^  —  the  ghojls  they  have  depos'd  3]     Such  is  the  reading  of 

all  the  old  copies.     The  modern  editors,  in  the  room  of  have  de- 
posed, fubftituted  difpoff'efsd.     Steevens. 

*  -i there  the  antick^/^,]    Here  is  an  allufion  to  the  antick 

ox  fool  of  old  farces,  whofe  chief  partis  to  deride  and  difturb  the 
graver  and  more  fplendid  perfonages.     Johnson. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  allufion  intended,  it  is  to  the  old  Vice, 
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Scoffing  his  (late,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 

Infufinir  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit, — 

As  if  this  tlefh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brafs  impregnable ;  and,  humour'd  thus. 

Comes  at  the  laft,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  caflle  wall,  and — farewell  king  ! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flefh  and  blood 

With  folemn  reverence ;  throw  away  refpecSt, 

Tradition,^  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 

For  you  have  but  miftook  me  all  this  while : 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  tafte  grife, 

Need  friends : — Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  fay  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  wife  men  ne'er  wail  their  prefent 
woes. 
But  prefently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  fmce  fear  opprefTeth  flrength. 
Gives,  in  your  weaknefs,  ftrength  unto  your  foe. 
And  fo  your  follies  fight  againfi:  yourfelf. 
Fear,  and  be  llain ;  no  worfe  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  deftroying  death  ;4 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  fervile  breath. 


who,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fuch  a  charafter  as  Dr.  John- 
fon  defcribes.     The  Fool  was  rather  introduced  to  be  laughed  at. 

RiTSON. 

So,  in  The  Fir)}  Part  of  King  Henry  VI: 

"  Thou  antick  death,  which  laugh'll  us  here  to  fcorn  !" 

Steevens. 

^  Tradition,']     This  word   feems  here  ufed  for  traditional 
praSiices  :  that  is,  ejiablijhed  or  cvjiomary  homage.     Johnson. 

*  death  dcjlroying  death  ;]  That  is,  to  die  fighting,  is  to 

return  the  evil  that  we  fuffer,  to  deftroy  the  deftroyers.     I  once 
read  death  defying  death ;  but  dejlroying  is  as  well.    Johnson. 
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^UM.  My  father  hath  a  power,  enquire  of  him ; 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'fi:  me  well : — Proud  Boling- 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ; 

An  eafy  talk  it  is,  to  win  our  own. 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  fweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  four. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the 
fky 

The  ftate  and  inclination  of  the  day  : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  fay. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  fmall  and  fmall. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worfl  that  mufl  be  Ipoken  :— 
Your  uncle  York  hath  joiii'd  with  Bolingbroke ; 
And  all  your  northern  caftles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  fouthern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  haft  faid  enough. 

Beihrew  thee,  coufin,  which  didft  lead  me  forth 

\To  AUMERLE. 

Of  that  fweet  way  I  was  in  to  defpair  ! 

What  fay  you  now  ?    What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 

By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlaftingly. 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  5  any  more. 

^  I'll  hate  him  everlajtingly. 
That  lids  ine  he  of  comfort  — ]  This  fentiment  Is  drawn  from, 
nature.  Nothing  is  more  ofFeniive  to  a  mind  convinced  that  its 
diftrefs  is  without  a  remedy,  and  preparing  to  fubmit  quietly  to 
irrefiftible  cakmity,  than  thefe  petty  and  conje6tured  comforts 
which  unlkilful  officioufnefs  thinks  it  virtue  to  adrainifter. 

JOHNSQIT, 
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Go,  to  Flint  caftle  ;  there  FU  pine  away  ; 
A  king,  woe's  flave,  fhall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  difcharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  ^  that  hath  fome  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none : — Let  no  man  fpeak  again 
To  alter  this^  for  counfel  is  but  vain. 

jiuM.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 

That  w^ounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Difcharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence ; — Away, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

\_Exsunt, 


SCENE  III. 

Wales.     Before  Flint  Caftle.'J 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Bolingbroke  and 
Forces  i  York, Northumberland,  and  Others. 

BoLiNG.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn, 
The  Welfhmen  are  difpers'd  ;  and  Salifbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  fome  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coaft. 


^  To  ear  the  land — ]  i.  e.  to  plough  it.  So,  in  All's  tvell 
that  ends  well : 

"  He  that  ears  my  land,  Ipares  ray  team."     Steevens. 

"^  Flint  Cqjlle.']  In  our  former  edition  I  had  called  this  fcene 
the  fame  with  the  preceding.  That  was  at  Barkloughly  caftle,  on 
the  coaft  where  Richard  landed  ;  but  Bolingbroke  never  marched 
further  in  Wales  than  to  Flint.  The  interview  between  him  and 
Richard  was  at  the  caftle  of  Flint,  where  this  fcene  iliould  be  faid 
to  lie,  or  rather  in  the  camp  of  Bolingbroke  before  that  caftle.—^ 
"  Go  to  Flint  caftle."     See  above.     Steevens. 
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North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord ; 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  befeem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  fay — king  Richard  : — Alack  the  heavy  day, 
When  fuch  a  facred  king  fhould  hide  his  head  ! 

North.  Your  grace  miftakes  me ;  ^  only  to  be 
brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  fo  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  fo  brief  with  you,  to  fhorten  you, 
For  taking  fo  the  head,9   your  whole  head's  length. 

BoLiNG.  Miftake  not,  uncle,  further  than   you 
fhould. 

York.  Take  not,  good  coufin,  further  than  you 
fhould. 
Left  you  mif-take  :  The  heavens  are  o'er  your  head. 

BoLiNG.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppofe  riot 
Myfelf  againit  their  will.' — But  who  comes  here  ?- 

*  Your  grace  miflahes  vas.  (]  The  word — we,  which  is' wanting 
in  the  old  copies,  was  lupplied  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.      Steevens. 

'  For  taking  fo  the  head,']  To  take  the  head  is,  to  aiSt  without 
reftraint;  to  take  undue  liberties.  We  now  fay,  we  give  the 
hori'e  his  head,  Avhen  we  relax  the  reins.     Johnson, 

^  The  heavens 

and  oppofe  not 


Myfelf  againjt  their  will.']  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  The  heavens,  &:c. ■■ 

"  Move  them  no  more  by  croffing  their  high  will." 

Steevens, 
'  /  know  it,  uncle ;   and  oppofe  not 

Myfelf  agaivfi  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  P]     Thefc 
lines  fliould  be  regulated  thus  : 

I  know  it,  uncle  ;   q.nd  oppofe  not  mi^felf 
Againf  their  will.     But  who  comes,  here  9 
Such  is  the  regulation  of  tlie  old  copies.     Malone. 
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Enter  Percy. 

Well,  Harry;  what,  will  not  this  caftle  yield ?3 
Percy.  The  caftle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Againll  thy  entrance. 

BoLiNG.  Royally ! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king;  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  Hone : 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salifbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  befides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle. 

BoLiNG.  Noble  lord  [To  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  caftle  ;'^ 
Through  brazen  trumpet  fend  the  breath  of  parle 

I  regard  the  word  miifelf,  -as  an  interpolation,  and  conceive 
Shakfpeare  to  Iiave  written — 

• and  oppqfe  not 

Jgainji  their  will. 
To  oppofe  may  be  here  a  verb  neuter.     So,  in  KiJig  Lear  : 

''  a  fervant,  thrill'd  with  remorfe, 

"  Opposd  againji  the  aft."     Steevens. 
^  "Well,  Harry  ;  what,  unll  not  this  caftle  yield  ?]    The  old 
copy  deftroys  the  metre  by  reading — Welcome,  Harry  ; — .     The 
emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's.     Steevens. 

*  Noble  lord, 

Go  to  the  rude  rihs  &c.]    It  is  obfervable  that  oirr  author  in 
his  addreffes  to  perfons,  often  begins  with  an  hemiftich.     So,  in 
Troilus  and  CreJJida,  A6t  II,  fc.  iii  : 
"■  Agam,   Princes, 

"  What  gxief  hath  fet  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ?" 
This  obfervation  may  be  of  ufe  in  other  places,    where  in  the 
old  copies,  by  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  the  metre  is  de- 
flroyed  by  this  regulation  not  being  obferved.    Malone, 
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Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kifs  king  Richard's  haixl ; 
And  fends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart, 
To  his  moil  royal  perfon :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
Provided  that,  niy  banifhment  repeal'd. 
And  lands  reftor'd  again,  be  freely  granted  : 
If  not,  I'll  ufe  the  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  fummer's  dull  with  fhowers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  flaughter'd  Englifhmen : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling- 
broke 
It  is,  fuch  crimfon  temped  fhould  bedrench 
The  frefh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land. 
My  (looping  duty  tenderly  fhall  fliow. 
Go,  fignify  as  much  ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  graffy  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[Northumberland  advances  to  me  Cajlle, 
tvith  a  Trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noife  of  threat'ning  drum, 
That  from  the  caftle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd.    • 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  fhock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 
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j4  parle  founded,  and  anfwered  by  another  Trumpet 
within.  Floiirijh.  Enter  on  the  walls  King 
Richard,  the  BiJJiop  of  Carlifle,?  Aumerle, 
Scroop,  g«^  Salisbury. 

York.  See,  fee,  king  Richard  doth  himfelf  ap- 
pear,^ 
As  doth  the  blulhing  difcontented  fun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  eaft ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  flain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  paflage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  ;  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majefly ;  Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  fhould  ftain  fo  fair  a  fhovv ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have 
we  flood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[To  Northumberland. 
Becaufe  we  thought  ourfelf  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  fhow  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  difmifs'd  us  from  our  ftewardfhip ; 
For  -well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  facred  handle  of  our  fcepter. 


* the  BiJJiop  of  Carlifle^]  was  Thomas  Merkes. 

Walpole. 

^  See,  fee,  king  Richard  doth  hiwfelf  appear,"]  The  following 
iix  lines  are  abfurdly  given  to  Bolingbroke,  who  is  made  to  con- 
demn his  own  condu<it  and  difculp  the  King's.  It  is  plain  thel'e 
fix  anc;!  the  four  following  all  belong  to  York.     Warburton. 

It  fliould  be  obferved  that  the  four  laft  of  thefe  Hncs  are  in  al 
the  pupips  given  to  Yprii,     Steevens. 
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Unlefs  he  do  profane,  fteal,  or  ufurp. 

And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done, 

Have  torn  their  fouls,  by  turning  them  from  us, 

And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends ; 

Yet  know, — my  mafter,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  muft'ring  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  peftilence ;  and  they  fhall  Itrike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vafial  hands  againft  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,) 
That  every  ftride  he  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treafon :  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  teftament  of  bleeding  war  ;7 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  fons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face  ;^ 


'  The  purple  tejiamentof  Heeding  war  5]  I  once  thought  that 
Shakfpeare  might  have  had  the  facred  book  (which  is  frequently 
covered  with  purple  leather)  in  his  thoughts  ;  but  tlie  following 
note  renders  fuch  a  fuppofition  extremely  doubtfiil,     Malone. 

I  believe  our  author  ufes  the  word  tefuiment  in  its  legal  fenfe. 
Bolingbroke  is  come  to  open  the  teftament  of  war,  that  he  may 
perufe  what  is  decreed  there  in  his  favour.  Purple  is  ah  epithet 
referring  to  the  future  efFufion  of  blood.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  certainly  right  in  his  interpretation  of  this  paf- 
fage.    See  Julius  Ccefar : 

"  Now,  while  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  fmoke 
"  Fulfil  your  pleafure."     Malone. 

*  But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  fons 
Shall  Hi  become  the  flower  of  England' s  face  j]  By  thefloiver 
of  England's  face  is  meant  the  choiceft  youths  ot  England,  who 
fliall  be  flaughtered  in  this  quarrel,  or  have  bloody  crowns.  The 
flower  of  En  gland's  face,  to  defign  her  choiceft  youth,  is  a  fine 
and  noble  expreffion.  Pericles,  by  a  fimilar  thought,  faid  "  that 
the  deftruftion  of  the  Athenian  youth  was  a  fataUty  like  cutting 
off  tlie  fprin^  from  the  year."     Warburton. 
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Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

To  fcarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 

Her  paftures'  grafs  ^  with  faithful  Englifh  blood. 

North.  The  king  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the 
king 
Should  fo  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rufh'd  upon  !  Thy  thrice-noble  coufin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kifs  thy  hand ; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  fwears. 
That  ftands  upon  thy  royal  grandfire's  bones  j 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Currents  that  Ipring  from  one  mofl  gracious  head  ; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt  ;* 

Dr.  Warburton  reads — light  in  peace,  but  live  in  peace  is  more 
fuitable  to  Richard's  intention,  which  is  to  tell  him,  that  though 
he  fliould  get  the  crown  by  rebellion,  it  will  be  long  before  it  will 
live  in  peace,  be  fo  fettled  as  to  be  firm.  Thejioiver  of  England's 
face,  is  very  happily  explained.     Johnson. 

The  flower  of  England's  face,  I  believe,  means  England's 
^flowery  face,  the  flo7very  furf ace  of  England's  foil.     The  fame 
kind  of  expreflion  is  nfed  in  Sidney's  Ai'cadia,  p,  2  :   "  — open- 
ing the  cherr}^  of  her  lips,"  i.  e.  her  cherry  lips.     Again,  p.  240, 
edit.  l633  :   "  — the  fweet  and  beautiful  ^oa-er  of  her  face." 
Again,  Drayton,  in  Mortimer's  Epiftle  to  Queen  Jfalell: 
"  And  in  the  field  advance  our  plumy  creft, 
"  And  march  upon  fair  England's  j^o«-''r^  hreafi" 

Steevens. 

'  Her  pallures'  s.rofs  — ]  Old  copies — pci/iors.  Correded  by 
Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

'  Jndhfj  ^A(' burled  /ia?zf/o/' warlike  Gaunt  {\  Dr.  Warburton 
would  read — 

And  bij  the  warlike  harid  of  buried  Gaunt ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  was  Shakfpeare's  meaning,  tliough  he  has 
affeftedly  mifplaced  the  epithets.     Thus,  in  Ki?ig  John,  we  have : 

*'  There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal," 
inftead  of — 

"  There  is  no  walice  burning  in  this  coal." 
Again,  in  J  Alidfu mm er- Night's  Dream  : 

*'  But  earthliar  happy,"  inftead  of  "  earthly  happier" 
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And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himfelf, 
Comprifing  all  that  may  be  fworn  or  faid, — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  fcope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchifement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  ^  to  rufl. 
His  barbed  fleeds  to  ftables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  fervice  of  your  majefty. 
This  fwears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  juft ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K,  Rich.  Northumberland,  fay, — thus  the  king 

returns ; 

His  noble  coufin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplifh'd  without  coutradi6lion  : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hafi:. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 
We  do  debafe  ourfelf,  coufm,  do  we  not, 

[To  AUMERLE. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

"  Thefe  hands  are  free  from  guiltlefs  bloodjliedding," 
inflead  of — 

"  Thefe  guiltlefs  hands  are  free  from  bloodfhedding." 
Again,  ihid.  in  P.  Ill : 

"  Until  my  viisjkap'd  trunk  that  hears  this  head" 
inftead  of — 

"  Until  my  head  that  this  misfliap'd  trunk  bears." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  We  cannot  call  her  winds  and  waters,  Jighs  and  tears" 
inftead  of — 

"■  We  cannot  call  her  Jigks  and  tears,  winds  and  waters.^' 
and  in  the  fame  play  we  have  proof  of  harnefs,  for  harnefs  of 
proof;  as  elfewhere,  miferahle  moji,  for  mofi  miferalle ;  defpe- 
rately  mortal,  for  mortally  de/perate ;  aBion  of  precept,  for 
precept  of  action  ;  &c.     Ritson. 

/  *  ■  ■  ■  '  commend — ]  i.  e.  commit.     See  Minfheu's  Dict.  in  v. 

Malone. 
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To  look  fo  poorly,  and  to  fpeak  fo  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  fend 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  fo  die  ? 

AuM.  No,  good  my  lord  ;  let's  fight  with  gentle 
words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,    and  friends  their  helpful 
fwords. 

K.  Rich.  O  God  !  O  God  !  that  e'er  this  tongue 

of  mine. 
That  laid  the  fentence  of  dread  banifhment 
On  yon  proud  man,  fliould  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  footh  !3  O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  leffer  than  my  name  ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  muft  be  now ! 
SweH'ft  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I'll  give  thee  fcope  to 

beat. 
Since  foes  have  fcope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

,    AuM.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Boling- 
broke. 

K.  Rich.  What  mufl  the  king  do  now  ?  Muft  he 
fubmit  ? 
The  king  fhall  do  it.     Muft  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  fhall  be  contented  :  Muft  he  lofe 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'God's  name,  let  it  go  : 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  fet  of  beads ; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,^  for  an  alms-man's  gown  ; 


^  IFith  words  of  footh  !]  Sooth  \s  pweet  as  well  as  true.  In 
this  place./?;o///  means  fiveetnefs  or  foftiiefsj  a  fignification  yet  re^ 
tained  in  the  verb  to/both.    Johnson. 

*  My  gay  apparel,  &c.]  Dr.  Grey  obferves,  "  that  King 
Richard's  expjence  in  regard  to  drefs,  was  very  extraordinary." 
Holinllied  has  the  fame  remark ;  and  adds^  tliat  he  had  "  one 
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My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  difh  of  wood  ; 

My  Icepter,  for  a  palmer's  walking-ftaff; 

My  fubje6ls,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints  ; 

And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 

A  little  little  grave,  an  obfcure  grave : — 

Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade,5  where  fubje6ls'  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  fovereign's  head  :^ 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilfl  I  liv^e ; 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'ft  ;    My  tender-hearted  cou- 

fm  !— 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears  ; 
Our  fighs,  and  they,  fliall  lodge  the  fummer  corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  fliall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 


cote  which  he  caufed  to  be  made  for  him  of  gold  and  ilonc, 
valued  at  30,000  marks."     Steevens. 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey,  fays,  "  to  the  value  of  three  thoufand 
markes."  So,  alfo,  in  Vita  Ricardi  Secundi,  publilhed  bjr 
T.  Hearne,  p.  156.     Malone. 

5  Or  ril  be  liiried  in  the  kings  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,]    So,  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranfla- 
tlon  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Virgil's  ^neid  : 

"  A  poftern  with  a  blind  wicket  there  was, 

*'  A  common  trade,  to  pafs  through  Priam's  houfe." 

"  Limen  erat,  ccecaeque  fores,  et  pervius  ujus, 

"  Tectorum  inter  fe  Priami." 

The  phrafe  is  ftill  ufed  by  common  people.  When  they  fpeak 
of  a  road  much  frequented,  they  fay,  "  it  is  a  road  of  much 
traffick."  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  King 
Henry  Fill : 

"  Stand  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments.'* 

Steevens. 

^  on  their  fovereigns  head  :'\     Shakfpeare  is  very  apt  to 

deviate  from  the  pathetick  to  the  ridiculous.  Had  the  fpeech  of 
Richard  ended  at  this  line,  it  had  exliibitcd  the  natural  language 
of  fubmillive  mifery,  conforming  its  intention  to  the  prefent  for- 
tune, and  calmly  ending  its  purpofes  in  deatli.     Johnsdj*.  . 
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And  make  fome  pretty  match  with  (hedding  tears  t 
As  thus  ; — ^To  drop  them  Hill  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth  ;  and,  therein  laid, — There  lies 
Two  kinfmen,  digged  their  graves  with  iveeping  eyes? 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — ^Well,  well^  I  fee 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Moft  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  fays  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majefty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  fays — ay.^ 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  bafe  court ^  he  doth  at- 
tend 
To  fpeak  with  you ;  may't  pleafe  you  to  come  down  ? 

K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come ;  like  gliflering 

Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  to  Boling. 
In  the  bafe  court  ?  Bafe  court,  where  kings  grow  bafe. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  bafe  court  ?  Come  down  ?    Down,   court  I 

down  king ! 
For  night-owls  fhriek,  where  mounting  larks  fhould 

fing.  [^Exeunt,  from  above, 

7  Bolingbroke  fays — ay."}  Here  is  another  inftance  of  in- 
jury done  to  the  poet's  metre  by  changing  his  orthography.  /, 
which  was  Shakfpeare's  word,  rhymed  very  well  Avith  die ;  but 
ay  has  quite  a  different  found.  See  a  note  on  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windfor,  Aa  V.  Vol.  V.  p.  303,  n.  7.     Tyrwhitt. 

In  fome  counties  ay  is  at  this  day  pronounced  witli  a  found  very 
little  differing  from  that  of  /.     Malone. 

^  Iqfe  court  — ]     Bas  cour,  Fr.     So,  in  Hinde's  Eliqjto 

Liiidinofo,  1606:  '■ they  were,  for  a  public  obfervation, 

brought  into  the  Iqfe  court  of  the  palace."     Again,   in  Greene's 

Farewell  to  Follie,  "1617  :  " began,  at  the  entrance  into  the 

laj'e  court,  to  ufe  thefe  words."     Steevens. 
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BoLiNG.  What  fays  his  majefty  ? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  liim  fpeak  fondly,  like  a  frantick  man  : 
Yet  he  is  come. 


Enter  Ki?2g  Rick  ART),  a72f/ /iw  Attendants,  belotu. 

BoLiNG.  Stand  all  apart, 

And  fhow  fair  duty  to  his  majefty. 

My  gracious  lord, —  \_Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin,   you  debafe  your  princelj 

knee, 
To  make  the  bafe  earth  proud  with  killing  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  fee  your  courtely. 
Up,  coufin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  leait,  [Touching his  own  hcad.^  although 

your  knee  be  low. 

Doling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine 
own. 

K.  Rich.   Your  own  is  yours,    and  I  am  yours, 
and  all. 


BoLiNG.    So  far  be  mine,    my  mod  redoubted 
lord, 
As  my  true  fervice  fhall  deferve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deferve  : — They  well  deferve- 
to  have, 
That  know  the  ftrong'lt  and  furefl  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :  nay,  dry  your  eyes  ; 
Tears  fhow  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Coulin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  v/illing  too ; 
For  do  we  mull,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
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Set  on  towards  London  : — Coufin,  is  it  fo  ? 

BoLiNG.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  I  mull:  not  fay,  no.'' 

[FlouriJJi.     Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

Langley.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 
Enter  the  Queen,  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  fport  fhall  we  devife  here  in  thls^ 
garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 
1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'Twill  make  me  think. 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainft  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  meafure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  meafure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  fome  other  fport. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

'  Then  I  miijl  not  fay,  no."]  "  The  duke  with  a  high  Iharpe 
voyce  bade  bring  forth  the  kings  horfes,  and  then  two  little 
nagges,  not  \%-orth  forty  franks,  were  brought  forth  ;  the  king  was 
fet  on  the  one,  and  the  earle  of  Salitburie  on  the  other  :  and  thus 
the  duke  brought  the  king  from  Flint  to  Chefter,  where  he  was 
delivered  to  the  duke  of  Glocellers  fonne  and  to  the  earle  of 
Arundcls  fonne,  (that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had  put  their 
fathers  to  death,)  who  led  him  ftraight  to  the  caftle."  Stowe, 
(p.  521,  edit.  l605,)  from  a  manufcript  account  written  by  a 
perfon  who  was  prefent.     Malone.  ^ 
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Queen.  Of  forrow,  or  of  joy  }^ 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  forrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  forrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  liot  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain.* 

1  Lady.  Madam,  I'll  ling. 

Queen.  'Tis  well,  that  thou  haft  caufe ; 

But  thou  fhould'ft  pleafe  me  better,  would'ft  thou 
weep. 

1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 
good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  weep,3  would  weeping  do 
me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  ftay,  here  come  the  gardeners  : 
Let's  ftep  into  the  fhadow  of  thefe  trees. — • 

Enter  a  Gardener,  and  Two  Servants. 

My  wretchednefs  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  ftate ;  for  every  one  doth  fo 
Againft  a  change :  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe.4 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire, 

^  Of  forrow,  or  of  joy  ?]  All  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading  : 
Of  forrow,  or  of  grief  ?  » 

Mr.  Pope  made  the  neceflary  alteration.     Steevens. 

^  •complain.']  See  p.  1 7,  n.  2.     Steevens. 

^  .And  I  could  weep,]  The  old  copies  read — And  I  could  fing. 

Steevens. 
JVIr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.     Malone. 

*  Againfi  a  change  :   Woe  is  forerun  with  woe.]    The  poet. 

Vol.  XL  I 
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Gjrd.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  aprlcocks^ 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  lire 
Stoop. with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
Give  fome  llipportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-faft-growing  fprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 

All  mull  be  even  in  our  government. 

You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noifome  weeds,  that  without  profit  fuck 
The  foil's  fertility  from  wholefome  flowers. 

.  1  Serf.  Why  fhould  we,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  eftate  ?5 
When  our  Tea- walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairefi:  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  diforder'd,^  and  her  wholefome  herbs. 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

according  to  the  common  do6trine  of  prognoftlcation,  fuppofes  de- 
j,e£tlon  to  forerun  calamity,  and  a  kingdom  to  be  lilled  with 
rumours  of  forrow  when  any  great  difafter  is  impending.  The 
fenfe  is,  tliat  publick  evils  are  always  prelignilied  by  publick  pen- 
livenefs,  and  plaintive  converfation.     Johnson. 

'  our^^r?/?  pjtate  ?]   How  could  he  fay  our,  when  he  im- 
mediately fubjoins^  that  it  was  infirm  ?  we  lliould  read  : 
ajirmjiate,     Warburton, 

The  fervant  fays  our,  meaning  the  ftate  of  the  garden  in  which 
they  are  at  work.  The  ftate  of  the  metaphorical  garden  was  in- 
deed uiijirm,  snd  therefore  his  reafoning  is  very  naturally  in- 
duced. V/hy  (fays  hC;,)  fliould  we  be  careful  to  preferve  order 
in  the  narrow  cinAure  of  this  ourjiate,  when  the  great  ftate  of 
the  kiiigdo?)!  is  in  diforder  ?  I  have  replaced  the  old  reading  which 
Dr.  Warburton  would  have  difcontinued  in  favour  of  his  owa 
eonje6ture.     Steevens. 

*  Her  knots  dforchrd,']  Knots  are  figures  planted  In  box,  tht 
Knes  of  which  frec^uently  interfetl;  each  other.    So,  Milton : 
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Gjrd.  Hold  thy  peace  :— 

He  that  hath  fuffer'd  this  diforder'd  fpring. 
Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-fpreading  leaves  did  fhel- 

ter, 
That  feem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  Bufhy,  Green. 

1  Serf.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  feiz'd  the  wafteful  king, — Oh  !  What  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  fo  trimm'd  and  drefs'd  his  land. 
As  we  this  garden  !   We  at  time  of  year ' 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  fkin  of  our  fruit-trees ; 
Left,  being  over-proud  with  fap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itfelf : 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  tafte 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  fuperfluous  branches  ^ 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  wafte  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

1  Serf.  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  fhall  be 
depos'd  ? 

"  Flowers,  worthy  Paradlfe,  which  not  nice  art 
*•■  In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
"  Pour' d  forth."     Steevens. 

^  We  at  time  of  year — ]  The  word  ^^  is  not  in  the  old 

copies.     The  context  Ihows  that  fome  word  was  omitted  at  the 
prefs  3  and  the  fubfequent  lines — 
fuperfluous  branches 


"    JFe  lop  away- 
render  it  highly  probable  Uiat  this  was  the  word.     Malone. 

**  A]\  fuperfluous  branches — ]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The 

firft  omits  the  word — all,  and  thereby  hurts  the  metre ;  foTfuptr- 
Jiuous  is  never  accented  on  the  third  fyllable.     Steevens. 
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Gard.  Deprefs'd  he  is  already  ;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be  :9  Letters  came  laft  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O,  I  am  prefs'd  to  death. 

Through  want  of  fpeaking  !' — Thou,  old  Adam's 

likenefs,    [^Coming  from,  her  concealment. 

Set  to  drefs  this  garden,-  how  dares 

Thy  harfh-rude  tongue  found  this  unpleafing  news  ?3 


"  'Tis  doubt,  he  will  he :']    We  have  already  had  an  inftance 
of  this  uncommon  phraleology  in  the  prefent  play  : 
"  He  is  our  coufin,  coulin  ;  but  'tis  doubi, 
"  When  time  ftiall  call  him  home,"  &c. 
Doult  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  159/,     The  folio  reads— 
doubted.     I  have  found  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  alteration 
even  in  that  valuable  copy  was  made  arbitrarily  by  the  editor. 

Malone. 

*  O,  I  am.  prefs'd  to  deat,h, 
Through  want  offpeakiag  /]  The  poet  alludes  to  the  ancient 
legal  punilliment  called  peine  forte  et  dure,  which  was  inflifted 
on  thole  perfons,  who,  being  arraigned,  refufed  to  plead,  re- 
maining obftinatejy  filent.  They  were  pre  [fed  to  death  by  a  heavy 
weight  laid  upon  their  itomach.     Malone. 

^  to  drefs  this  garden,']  This  was  the  technical  language 

of  Shakfpeare's  time.     So,  in  Holy  Writ  :   " and  put  him 

into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  drefs  it,  and  to  keep  it,"     Gen.  ii.  15. 

Malone- 

3  , }iow  dares 

Thy  harfh-rude  tongue  &c.]  So,  in  Hamlet : 

""What  have  I  done,  that  thou  durft  wag  thy  tongue 
"  In  noife  fo  rude  againlt  me  ?" 
I  have  quoted  this  palTage  only  to  juftify  the  reftoration  of  tlie 
■word  rude,  which  has  been  rejeded  in  fome  modern  editions. 

A  line  in   King   John  may   add  fupport  to  the  reftoration 
here  made  from  the  old  copy  : 

"  To  whom  he  lung  in  rude  harfh-founding  rhymes." 
Some  words  feem  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  firftof  thefe  lines. 
We  might  read  : 

Set  to  drefs  out  this  garden.     Say,  how  dares.  Sec. 
It  is  always  fafer  to  add  than  to  omit.    Malone. 
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What  Eve,  what  fcrpent  hath  fuggefted  thee 
To  make  a  fecoiid  fall  of  curled  man  ? 
Why  doft  thoLi  fay,  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'ft  thon,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfal  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'ft   thou  by  thefe  ill   tidings  ?    fpeak,    thou 
wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  this  news ;  yet,  what  I  fay,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke  ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd  : 
In  your  lord's  fcale  is  nothing  but  himfelf. 
And  fome  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Befides  himfelf,  are  all  the  Englifh  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Poft  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  fo ; 
I  fpeak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen,  Nimble  mifchance,  that  art  fo  light  of 
foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embaflage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  laft  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thou  think'ft 
To  ferve  me  laft,  that  I  may  longed  keep 
Thy  forrow  in  my  breaft. — Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What,  was  I  born  to  this  !  tliat  my  fad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? — 


I  would  read — Set  here  to  drefsthis  garden — .  Mr.  Malone's 
quotation  from  Genejis  ferves  to  fhow  that  "  drefs  out "  was  not 
the  eftablifhed  phral'e. 

Neither  can  I  concur  with  the  fame  gentleman's  opinion  that 
*'  it  is  always  fafer  to  add  than  to  omit  j"  fince,  in  Dr.  Farmer's 
judgment  as  well  as  my  own,  the  irregularities  of  our  author's 
meafure  are  too  frequently  occafioned  by  grofs  and  manifeli  in- 
terpolations.    Stbfvexs, 
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Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'ft,  may  never  grow> 

\_Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.  Poor  queen  !  fo  that  thy  Hate  might  be  no 
worfe, 
I  would,  my  Ikill  were  fubjecl  to  thy  curfe. — 
Here  did  fhe  drop  a  teaf;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  fet  a  bank  of  rue,  four  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  fliortly  fhall  be  feen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

\_Exeunt, 


*  I  ivould,  the  plants  &c.]  This  execration  of  the  Queen  is 
fomewhat  ludicrous,  and  unfuitable  to  her  condition  ;  the  gar- 
dener's retle6tion  is  better  adapted  to  the  flate  both  of  his  mind 
and  his  fortune.  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  been  throughout  this  play 
very  diligent  to  rejeft  what  he  did  not  like,  has  yet,  I  know  not 
why,  fpared  the  lail  lines  of  this  Aft.     Johnson. 

/  would,  the  plants  thou  grafCft,  may  never  groiuP[  So,  in 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"■  This  baftard  graft  fliall  never  come  to  growth." 

Maj^one. 


?K 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

London.     Weftminfter  HallJ 

The  Lordsjpirkual  on  the  right  Jide  of  the  Throne ; 
the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons  he- 
low.  En^erBoLiNGBROKEjAuMERLE,  Surrey,^ 
Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitzwater,?  an- 
other Lord,  Bijliop  of  Carlifle,  Abbot  of  Weft- 
minfter,  and  Attendants.  Officers  behind,  with 
Bagot. 

BoLiNG.  Call  forth  Bagot  :- 


Now,  Bagot,  freely  fpeak  thy  mind ; 
What  thou  doft  know  of  noble  Glofter's  death  ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timelefs  end.^ 

Bagot.  Then  fet  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

BoLiNG.  Couiin,  ftand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 
man. 

'  Weftminfter  Hall.']    The  rebuilding  of  Weftminfter- 

Hall,  which  Richard  had  begun  in  1397,  being  finiihed  in  1399, 
the  firit  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  new  edifice  was  for  the 
purpofe  of  depofing  him.     Malonb. 

^  ■  Surrey  J]  Thomas  Holland  earl  of  Kent.  He  was 
brother  to  John  Holland  duke  of  Exeter,  and  was  created  duke 
of  Surrey  in  the  21  ft  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  1397. 
The  dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter  were  half  brothers  to  the  King, 
being  fons  of  his  mother  Joan,  (daughter  of  Edmond  earle  of 
Kent,)  who  after  the  death  of  her  fecond  hufband,  Lord  Tho- 
mas Holland,  married  Edward  the  Black  Prince.     Malone. 

'  Fitxwater,']  The  chriftian  name  of  this  nobleman  was 

Walter,     Walpole. 

*  his  timelefs  ewf/.]  Timelefs  for  untimely. 

.  '  Waeburton. 
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Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,    I  know  your  daring 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unfay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Glofter's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  fay, — Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  reftful  Englifi  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle'' s  head? 
Amongfl  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  fay,  that  you  had  rather  refufe 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England  ; 
Adding  withal,  how  bleft  this  land  would  be, 
In  this  your  coulin's  death. 

AuM.  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 

What  anfwer  fhall  I  make  to  this  bafe  man  ? 
Shall  I  fo  much  difhonour  my  fair  ftarg,^ 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chaftifcment  ? 
Either  I  muft,  or  have  mine  honour  foil'd 

With  the  attainder  of  his  fland'rous  lips. 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  feal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  fay,  thou  licit. 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  haft  faid,  is  falfe. 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  bafe 
To  ftain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  fword. 

BoLiNG.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  {halt  not  take  it  up. 

AuM.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  wTre  the  beft 
In  all  this  prefence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  fo. 

'  ■'  ■' my  fair  ftars,]  I  rather  think  it  fliould  hcjiem,  being 
of  the  royal  blood.     Warbukton. 

I  think  the  prefent  reading  unexceptionable.  Tlie  lirth  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  influenced  by  thcjiars,  therefore  our  author,  with 
his  ufual  licence  X.?i^tsjiars  for  birth.     Johnson. 

We  learn  from  Pliny's  Natural  Ilijtory,  that  the  vulgar  error 
afligncd  the  bright  and  fair  liars  to  the  rich  and  great :   "  Sidera 
Jingulls  attrihut't  riodis,  et  clara  clivitibus,  minora pauperibuSj' 
&c.  Lib,  I.  cap.  viii.     Anonymous. 
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FtTZ.  If  that  thy  valour  fland  on  fympathies/ 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  %^-g^  to  thine : 
By  that  fair  fun  that  fhows  me  where  thou  ftand'ft, 
I  heard  thee  fay,  and  vauntingly  thou  fpak'il  it, 
That  thou  wert  caufe  of  noble  Glofter's  death. 
If  thou  deny'ft  it,  twenty  times  thou  lielt ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falfehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. ^ 


^  If  that  thy  valour  J?  and  on  fympatliies,]  Here  is  a  tranflated 
fenfe  much  barflier  than  that  of  ftars  explained  in  the  foregoing 
note.  Aumerle  has  challenged  Bagot  with  feme  hefitation,  as  not 
being  his  equal,  and  therefore  one  whom,  according  to  tlie  rules 
of  chiv^'ry.  he  was  not  obliged  to  fight,  as  a  nobler  life  was  not 
to  be  itaked  in  a  duel  againft  a  bafer.  Fitzwater  then  throws 
down  his  gage,  a  pledge  of  battle  ;  and  tells  him  that  if  he  ftands 
upon  fi/7npathies,  that  is,  upon  equality  of  blood,  the  combat  is 
now  offered  him  by  a  man  of  rank  not  inferior  to  his  own. 
Sympathy  is  an  affeftion  incident  at  once  to  two  fubjefts.  This 
community  of  affeftion  implies  a  likenefs  or  equality  of  nature, 
and  tlience  our  poet  transferred  the  term  to  equality  of  blood. 

Johnson. 

^  my  rapier's  point.]    Shakfpeare  deferts  tlie  manners  of 

the  age  in  which  this  drama  was  placed,  very  often  without  ne- 
ceflity  or  advantage.  The  edge  of  a  fword  had  ferved  his  pur- 
pofe  as  well  as  the  point  of  a  rapier,  and  he  had  then  efcaped 
the  impropriety  of  giving  the  Englifli  nobles  a  weapon  which  was 
not  feen  in  England  till  two  centuries  afterwards.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Ritfon  cenfures  this  note  in  the  following  terms  :  "  It 
would  be  well,  however,  tliough  not  quite  fo  eafy,  for  fome 
learned  critick  to  bring  fome  proof  in  fupport  of  this  and  fuch  like 
alTertions.  Without  which  the  autliority  of  Shakfpeare  is  at  leaft 
equal  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnfon."  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnfon 
did  not  fee  the  neceffity  of  citing  any  authority  for  a  faft  fo  well 
known,  or  fufpe6l  that  any  perfon  would  demand  one.  If  an 
authority,  however,  only  is  wanted,  perhaps  the  following  may 
be  deemed  fufficient  to  juftify  the  DoSor's  obfervation  :  "  —  at 
that  time  two  other  Engliilimen,  Sir  W.  Stanley,  and  Rowland 
Yorke,  got  an  ignominious  name  of  tray  tors.  This  Yorke, 
borne  in  London,  was  a  man  moft  negligent  and  lazy,  but  def- 
perately  hardy ;  he  was  in  his  time  molt  famous  among  thofe 
who  refpeded  fencing,  having  been  the  frft  that  brought  into 
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AuM.  Thou  dar'fl  not,  coward,  live  to  fee  that  day. 

Frrz.  Now,    by  my  foul,    I  would  it  were  this 
hour. 

AuM.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.    Aumerle,    thou  liefl ;    his  honour  is  as 
true. 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjuft  : 
And,  that  thou  art  fo,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremcft  point 
Of  mortal  breathing ;  feize  it,  if  thou  dar'fl:. 

AuM.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off. 
And  never  brandilh  more  revengeful  fteel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

Lord.    I  take  the  earth   to  the  like,    forfworn 
Aumerle  ;  ^ 


England  that  wicked  and  pernicious  fajliinn  to  fight  in  the  fields 
in  duels  ivith  a  rapier  called  a  tuche,  onely  for  the  thriijt  :  the 
EngliPi  having  till  that  very  time  ufed  tofght  with  backejii-ords, 
Jlajhing  and  cutting  one  the  other,  armed  with  targets  or  buck- 
lers, with  very  broad  iveapons,  accounting  it  not  to  be  a  manly 
aSiion  tofght  by  thrufting  andjiabbing,  and  chiefiy  under  the 
wajte."  Darcie's  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  4to,  1623,  p.  223, 
fub  anno,   1587. 

Again,  in  BuUeine's  Dialogue  between  Soarnefje  and  Chirurgi, 
fol.  15/9,  P-  20  •  "  There  is  a  new  kynd  of  inftruments  to  let 
bloud  withall,  \vhych  brynge  the  bloud-letter  fometyme  to  tlie 
gallowes,  becaule  hee  ftryketh  to  deepe.  Thefe  infl:ruments  are 
called  theruffins  tucke,  and  long  foining  rapier  :  weapons  more 
malicious  than  manly."     Reed. 

^  /  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  &c.]  This  fpeech  I  have  reftorcd 
from  the  firft  edition  in  humble  imitation  of  former  editors, 
though,  I  believe,  againll  the  mind  of  the  author.  For  the  earth 
I  fuppofe  we  fliould  read,  thy  oath.     Johnson. 

To  take  the  earth  is,  at  prefent,  a  fox-hunter's  phrafe.  So,  in 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,   1598  : 

"  I'll  follow  him  until  he  fake  the  earth.'' 
But  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  applied  here.     It  fhould  feera, 
however,  from  the  following  jxillage  in  Warner's  Albion  s  Erg- 
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And  rpur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  fun  to  fun  :  '^  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'ft. 


land,  1602,  B.  III.  c.  xvi.  that  the  expreffion  is  yet  capable  of 
another  meaning  : 

"  Lo  here  my  gage,  (he  terrd  his  glove)  thou  know'ft 
the  vidlor's  meed." 
To  terre  the  glove  was,  I  fuppofe,  to  dafli  it  on  the  earth. 
We  flill  fay  to  ground  a  muiquet,  and  to  ground  a  bowl. 

I,et  me  add,  however,  in  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjefture, 
that  the  word  oath,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,   quarto   IdOp,  is 

corrupted  in  the  fame  manner.     Inftead  of  the  " untraded 

oath,''  it  gives  " untraded  earth.'"     We  might  read,  only 

changing  the  place  of  one  letter,  and  altering  another  ; 

I  tajk  thy  heart  to  the  like, 

i.  e.  I  put  thy  valour  to  the  fame  trial.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Aa  V.  fc.  ii : 

"  How  fhow'd  his  tajking  ?  feem'd  it  in  contempt  ?" 
The  quarto,   159/,  reads — taJk ;    the  fucceeding  quartos,    viz. 
1598,  I6O8,  and  1615,  have  take.     Steevens. 

TaJk  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  and  beft  quarto  in  159/.  I" 
that  printed  in  the  following  year  the  word  was  changed  to  take ; 
but  all  tlie  alterations  made  in  the  feveral  editions  of  our  author's 
plays  in  quarto,  after  the  firft,  appear  to  have  been  made  either 
arbitrarily  or  by  negligence.  (I  do  not  mean  to  include  copies 
containing  new  and  additional  matter.)  I  confefs  I  am  unable 
to  explain  either  reading  ;  but  I  adhere  to  the  elder,  as  more 
likely  to  be  the  true  one.     Malone. 

*  From  fun  to  fun  :]  i.  e.  as  I  think,  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet. 
So,  in  Cymbeline : 

"  Imo.  How  many  fcore  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
"  Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

"  Pifa.  One  fcore  \\v'v\t  fun  and  fun, 
"  Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much  too." 
"  The  time  appointed  for  the  duello  (fays  Saviolo,)  hatli  alwaies 
bene  'tivixt  the  rijing  and  thefettingfim  :  and  whoever  in  that 
time  doth  not  prove  his  intent,  can  never  after  be  admitted  the 
combat  upon  that  quarrel."  On  Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels, 
4to.  1595.  This  paffage  fully  fupports  the  em-cndation  here 
made,  and  my  interpretation  of  the  words.  The  quartos  read — 
From  fin  to  fin.    The  emendation,  which  in  my  apprchenfion 
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AuM.  Who  fets  me  elfe  ?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw 
at  all  : 
I  have  a  thouland  fpirits  in  one  breaft,^ 
To  anfwer  twenty  thoiiland  fuch  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

FiTz.  My  lord,  'tis  true :  you  were  in  prefence  then  ;K 
And  you  can  witnefs  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  falie,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itfelf  istrue. 

FiTz.  Surrey,  thou  liefl. 

Surrey.  Difhonourable  boy  I 

That  lie  fhall  lie  fo  heavy  on  my  Iword, 
That  it  fhall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  fcull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

FiTZ.  How  fondly  doft  thou  fpur  a  forward  horfe ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wildernefs,' 

requires  no  enforcement  or  fuppoit,  was  propofed  by  Mr.  S^ee- 
vens,  who  explains  thefe  words  differently.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  they  mean,  from  07ie  day  to  another.     Malone. 

However  ingenious  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Steevens  may  be,  I 
think  the  old  reading  the  true  one.  From  fin  to  Jin,  is  from  one 
■denial  to  another ;  for  thofe  denials  were  feverally  maintained  to 
be  lies.     Henley. 

*  1  have  a  thoufand  fpirits  in  one  Ireaji,']  So,  in  King 
Richard  III : 

"  A  thoufand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bofom." 

Steevens. 

*  ]\Iy  lord,  'lis  true:  yon  icei'e  in  prefence  then  j]  The  quartos 
omit — My  lord,  and  read — 'Tis  \ery  true,  &c.  The  folio  pre- 
ferv€S  both  readings,  and  confequently  overloads  the  metre. 

Steevens. 
'  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wildernefs,']  I  dare  meet  him  where 
no  help  can  be  had  by  me  againft  him.     So,  in  Macleth  : 
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And  fpit  upon  him,  whilfi:  I  fay,  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies  :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  flrong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world,^ 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal  : 
Beiides,  I  heard  the  banifli'd  Norfolk  fay, 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didlt  fend  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

AuM.  Some  honefl  Chrillian  truft  me  with  a  gage, 
That  Norfolk  lies  :  here  do  I  throw  down  this,^ 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Bo  LING.  Thefe  differences  fhall  all  reft  under 

Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd  :  repeal'd  he  {liall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  reftor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  fignories ;  when  he's  return'd, 
Againfl  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  ihall  ne'er  be  feen. — 
Many  a  time  hath  banifh'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jefu  Chrift ;  in  glorious  Chriftian  field 
Stream.ing  the  enfign  of  the  Chriftian  crofs, 
Againft  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens  : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himfelf 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleafant  country's  earth. 


"  or  be  alive  again, 

"  And  dare  me  to  the  dsfert  with  thy  fvvord." 

Johnson'. 

*  in  this  new  world,']    In  this  world  where  I  havejuft 

begun  to  be  an  a6tor.     Surrey  has,  a  few  hnes  above,  called  hini 
hoy.     Johnson. 

'  here  do  I  throw  down  this,']    Holinfhed  fays,  that  on 

this  occalion  "  he  threw  down  a  hood  that  he  had  borrowed." 

Steevens. 

He  had  before  thrown  down  his  own  hood,  when  accufed  by 
Bagot.    Malons, 
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And  his  pure  foul  unto  his  captain  Chriff', 
Under  whofe  colours  he  had  fought  fo  long. 

BoLiNG.  Why,  bifhop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Cjr.  As  fure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoLiNG.  Sweet  peace  condu6l  his  fweet  foul  to  the 
bofom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  fhall  all  reft  under  gage, 
Till  we  affign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York.  Great  duke  of  Lancafter,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard  ;  who  with  willing  fou! 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  fcepter  yields 
To  the  polTelTion  of  thy  royal  hand : 
Afcend  his  throne,  dcfcending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth  \ 

BoLiNG.  In   God's  name,  I'll  afcend  the  regal 
throne. 

Cjr.  Marry,  God  forbid  ! — 
Worft  in  this  royal  prefence  may  I  fpeak, 
Yet  beft  befeeming  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. ^ 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  prefence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard  ;   then  true  noblefs  -  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  fo  foul  a  wrong. 


'   Yet  left  befeeming  me  to  fpeak  the  truth.']  It  might  be  read 
more  grammatically : 

Yet  leji  beleems  it  me  tn  fpeak  the  truth. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  printed  otherwife  than  as  Shakfpeare  wrote 
it.     Johnson. 

*  noblefs — ]    i.  e.  noblenefs  ;  a  word  now  obfolete,  but 

ufed  both  by  Spenler  and  Ben  Jonlbu.     Steevens. 
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What  rubje6l  can  give  fcntence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  fits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  fubjedl  ? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  feen  in  them: 
And  Iball  the  figure  of  God's  majell:y,3 
His  captain,  fteward,  deputy  ele61:, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  fubjedl  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himfelf  not  prefent  ?  O,  forbid  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Chriftian  climate,  fouls  refin'd 
Should  lliow  fo  heinous,  black,  obfcene  a  deed ! 
I  fpeak  to  fubje6ls,  and  a  fubje6l  fpeaks, 


^  And^fhall  the  figure  &c.]  Here  is  another  proof  that  our 
author  did  not  learn  in  K.  James's  court  his  elevated  notions  of 
the  right  of  kings.  I  know  not  any  flatterer  of  the  Stuarts,  who 
has  exprelfed  this  doctrine  in  much  ftronger  terms.  It  muft  be 
cbferved  that  the  poet  intends,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to 
exhibit  this  bilhop  as  brave,  pious,  and  venerable.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  has  reprefented  the  charafter  of  the  biiliop  as  he 
found  it  in  Holinlhed,  where  this  famous  fpeech,  (whicli  contains, 
in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  the  do6trine  of  pallive  obedience,)  is 
prelerved.  Tlae  politicks  of  the  hiftorian  were  the  politicks  of 
the  poet.     Steevens. 

The  chief  argument  urged  by  the  bilhop  in  Holinflied,  is,  that* 
it  was  unjult  to  proceed  againll  the  king  "  without  calling  him 
openly  to  his  aunfwer  and  defence."  He  fays,  that  "  none  of 
them  were  worthie  or  meete  to  give  judgement  to  fo  noble  a 
prince  ;"  but  does  not  exprefsly  allert  that  he  could  not  be  lawfully 
depofed.  Our  author,  however,  undoubtedly  had  Holinflied  be- 
fore him.     Malone. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  better  authority  than  Holinflied 
that  Bifliop  Merkes  made  this  famous  fpeech,  or  any  fpeech  at 
all  upon  this  occalion,  or  even  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  time. 
His  fentiments,  however,  whether  right  or  wrong,  would  have 
been  regarded  neither  as  novel  nor  unconftitutional.  And  it  is 
obfervable  that  ufurpers  are  as  ready  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
doftrine  of  divine  right,  as  lawful  fovereigns  ;  to  dwell  upon  the 
Jacrednefs  of  their  perfons  and  the  fan Siily  of  their  chara6ier. 
Even  that  "  cutpurfe  of  the  empire,"  Claudius,  in  Hamlet, 
affects  to  believe  that — 

"  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,"  &:c.     Rjtson-. 
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Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king^^ 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king : 
And  if  3'ou  crown  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 
The  blood  of  Englifh  fliall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  a6l ; 
Peace  fliall  go  fleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And,  in  this  feat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 
Diforder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  fculls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  houfe  againft  this  houfe. 
It  will  the  woefullelt  divifion  prove. 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  curfed  earth : 
Prevent,  relift  it,  let  it  not  be  fo, 
Lefl  child,  child's  children,^  cry  againfl  you — woe  ! 

North.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  fir ;  and,  for  your 
pains, 
Of  capital  treafon  we  arreft  you  here  : — 
My  lord  of  Weftminfter,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  fafely  till  his  day  of  trial. 5 — 
May't  pleafe  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  fuit. 

*  Left  child,  child's  children,']  Thus  the  old  copy.  Some  of 
our  modern  editors  read — childrens'  children.     Steevens. 

'  his  day  of  trial.']  After  this  line,  whatever  follows, 

almoft  to  the  end  of  the  Aft,  containing  the  whole  procefs  of  de- 
throning and  debafing  King  Richard,  was  added  after  the  firft 
edition,  of  1598,  and  before  the  fecond  of  \Q\5.  Part  of  the 
addition  is  proper,  and  part  might  have  been  forborn  without 
much  lofs.  The  author,  I  fuppofe,  intended  to  make  a  very 
moving  fcene.     Johnson. 

The  addition  was  firft  made  in  the  quarto,  l60S.    Steevens. 

The  firft  edition  was  in  159/,  "ot  in  1598.  When  it  is  faid 
that  this  fcene  was  abided,  tlie  reader  muft  underftand  that  it  was 
added  by  the  printer,  or  that  a  more  perfeft  copy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  later  editor  than  was  publilhed  by  a  former.    There 
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BoLiKG.  Fetch  hither  Richard^  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  furrender  ;  fo  we  fhall  proceed 
Without  fufpicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.     [^Exit. 

BoLiNG.  Lords,  you  that  are  here  under  our  arreft, 
Procure  your  fureties  for  your  days  of  anfwer : — 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,  [To  Carlisle. 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  iielping  hands. 

Re-enter  YoRYi,  with  King  IR.iCKARDf  and  Officers 
hearing  the  Crown,  tfc. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  fent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  fhook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?  I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
To  inlinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee : — 
Give  forrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  fubmiffion.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  thefe  men  :7   Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  fometimc  cry,  all  hail !   to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Chrift :  but  he,  in  twelve. 


is  no  proof  that  the  whole  fcene  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare 
at  the  lame  time  with  the  reft  of  the  play,  though  for  political 
reafons  it  might  not  have  been  exhibited  or  printed  during  the 
life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  See  Ait  yittempt  to  afcertain  the  Order 
(if  his  Plays,  Vol.  II.     Maloxe. 

*  Awconduft.]  i.  e.  conduftor.     So,  m  Ki7ig  Henry  VI. 

P.  II: 

"  Although  thou  hall  been  conduct  of  my  fliame." 

Steevens. 
'   The  favours  &c.]  The  countenances,  the  features. 

Johnson. 
So,   in  Othello  : 

"  nor  fliould  I  know  him, 

"  Were  he  m  favour  as  in  humour  alter  d."    Steevens. 

Vol.  XL  K 
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Found  truth  in  all,  but  one ;  I,  in  twelve  thoufand, 

none. 
God  fave  the  king  ! — Will  no  man  fay,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  prieft  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  fave  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he  ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me.— 
To  do  what  fervice  am  I  fent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will. 

Which  tired  majefty  did  make  thee  offer, 

The  refignation  of  thy  flate  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K,  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown  : — Here,    couiin, 
feize  the  crown ; 
Here,  on  this  fide,^  my  hand  ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another  ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  9  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilfl  you  mount  up  on  high. 

BoLiNG.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  refign. 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am ;    but  ftill  my  griefs 
are  mine : 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  ftate  depofe. 
But  not  my  griefs ;  ftill  am  I  king  of  thofe. 

BoLiNG.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 
your  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  fet  up,   do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 

*  Here,  on  tkisjide,']  The  old  copy  redundantly  has — HerCj 
coufin,  on  thisjide,— — .     Steevens. 

^  The  emptier  ever  dancing  — ]  This  is  a  comparifon  not  eafily 
accommodated  to  the  fubje6t,  nor  very  naturally  introduced.  The 
beft  part  is  this  line,  in  which  he  makes  the  uAirper  the  empty 
bucket.    Johnson. 
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My  care  is — lofs  of  care,  by  old  care  done  ;* 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  ftill  with  me  they  flay. 

BoLiNG.  Are  you  contented  to  refign  the  crown  ? 

K.  Rice.  Ay,  no  ; — no,  ay  ; — for  I  mull  notliing 
be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  refign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myfelf : — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  fcepter  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  fway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wafh  away  my  balm,^ 
With  mine  own  iiands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  facred  flate. 
With  mine  own  breath  releafe  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  majeily  I  do  forfwear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego  ; 
My  a6ls,  decrees,  and  flatutes,  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd  ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  haft  all  achiev'd  ! 
Long  may'ft  thou  live  in  Richard's  feat  to  fit. 
And  foon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  fave  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  fays, 
And  fend  him  many  years  of  funfliine  days  ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

^  My  care  is — Iqfs  of  care,  ly  old  care  done ;']  Shakfpeare 
often  obfcures  his  meaning  by  playing  with  founds.  Richard 
feems  to  fay  here,  that  his  cares  are  not  made  Icfs  ly  the  increafe 
of  Bolivghrokes  cares  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  his  care  is  the  lofs  of 
care, — his  grief  is,  that  his  regal  cares  are  at  an  end,  by  the  cefja- 
tion  of  the  care  to  ivhich  he  had  been  accujiomed.     Johnson. 

^  my  ^a/w,]  Theoilof  confecration.     He  has  mentioned 

U  before.    Johnson. 

K2 
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North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[^Offering  a  paper, 
Thefe  accufations,  and  thefe  grievous  crimes, 
Committed  by  your  perfon,  and  your  followers, 
Againll  the  ftate  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confeffing  them,  the  fouls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Mult  I  do  fo  ?  and  muft  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies  ?   Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  fliame  thee  in  fo  fair  a  troop, 
To  read  a  lc6lurc  of  them  ?   If  thou  would'ft,^ 
There  fhoukrit  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  depoling  of  a  king, 
And  cracking  the  ftrong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  heaven  : — 
Nay,  all  of  yon,  that  ftand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilll  that  my  wretchednefs  doth  bait  myfelf, — 
Though  Ibme  of  you,  witli  Pilate,  wafh  your  hands^ 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  four  crofs. 
And  water  carmot  wafh  away  your  fin. 

North.  My  lord,  delpatch ;  read  o'er  thefe  ar- 
ticles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eves  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot 
fee  : 
And  vet  fait  water  blinds  them  not  fo  much, 
But  they  can  lee  a  fort"^  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myfelf, 

^  If  thou  woiihlji,']    That  is,  if  thou  wouldft  read  over 

a  lift  of  thy  own  deed-;,     Johnson. 

•*  a /bit — ]  A  pack,  a  comfjani/.     Warburton". 

So,  in  King  Richard  III  : 

['  A  fort  oi  vagabonds,  rafcals,  and  runaways." 

St£BV£MS. 
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I  find  myfelf  a  traitor  with  the  reft: 
For  I  have  given  here  my  foul's  confent, 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Make  glory  bafe ;   and  fovercignty,  a  flave  ; 
Proud  majelty,  a  fubjedl ;  flate,  a  peafant. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,^'^  infult- 
ing  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  liave  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  fqnt,*^ — 
But  'tis  ufurp'd  : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  fo  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myfelf! 
O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  fnow, 
Standing  before  the  fun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myfelf  away  in  water-drops  ! — 
Good   king, — great    king, — (and   yet    not   greatly 

good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  fterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  ftraight ; 
That  it  may  fhow  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majefty. 

BoLiXG.  Go  fome  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking- "^ 
glafs.  r^^^'^  «"  Attendant. 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glafs  doth 
come. 


'  haughl,']  i.e.  haught;/.     So,  in  King  Richard  III :   1 

"  And  the  queen's  Tons  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud." 

Steevens. 

*"  No,  ?int  that  vamc  iras  given  me  at  the  font,']  How  that 
name  which  was  given  him  at  the  font  could  be  ufurped,  I  do 
not  underftand.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  to  fliew  that  imagi- 
nation, dwelling  long  on  its  own  misfortunes,  reprefents  them  as 
greater  than  they  really  are.     Anonymous. 

K3 
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K.  Rich.  Fiend  !  thou  torment'ft  me  ere  I  come 
to  hell. 

BoLiNG.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumber- 
land. 
North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  fatisfied. 

K.  Rich.  They  fhall  be  fatisfied  :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  fee  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  fins  are  writ,^  and  that's — myfelf. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  Glafs. 

Give  me  that  glafs,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?  Hath  forrow  ftruck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  glafs. 

Like  to  ray  followers  in  profperity, 

Thou  doft  beguile  me  !  Was  this  face  the  face. 

That  every  day  under  his  houfehold  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men  ?^  Was  this  the  face. 

That,  like  the  fun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 

Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  fo  many  follies, 

And  was  at  laft  out-fiic'd  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  fliineth  in  this  face : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

[Dajhcs  the  Glafs  again  ft  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  fhivers. — 
Mark,  filent  king,  the  moral  of  this  fport, — 
How  foon  my  forrow  hath  deftroy'd  my  face.    ■ 

*  . the  very  book  indeed 

Where  all  myjins  are  writ,]  This  phrafe  is  from  the  ISpth 

Pfalm,  V.  15  :  "  and  in  thy  l-Qvk  were  all  my  members 

written."     Steevens. 

'  Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men  ?']  Shakfpeare  is  here  not  qnite 
accurate.  Our  old  chronicles  only  fay  "  that  to  his  houfehold 
came  every  day,  to  meate^  ten  thoufand  men."     Malone. 
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BoLiTf'G.  The  fliadow  of  your  forrow  hath  de- 
flroy'd 
The  fhadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  fhadow  of  my  forrow  ?  Ha  !  let's  fee  : — 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament  9 
Are  merely  fhadows  to  the  unfeen  grief, 
That  fwells  with  lilence  in  the  tortur'd  foul ; 
There  lies  the  fubflance :  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'ft 
Me  caufe  to  wail,  but  teachefl  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  caufe.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 

BoLiNG.  Name  it,  fair  coufin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coulin  ?   Why,  I  am  greater  than 
a  king  : 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  fubje(?ts ;  being  now  a  fubje(5l_, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  fo  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg, 

BoLiNG.  Yet  aik. 

K.  Rich.  And  fhall  I  have  ? 

BoLiNG.  You  fhall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

BoLiNG.  Whither  ? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  {o  I  were  from  your 
fights. 

'  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 

And  thefe  exteryialjnavners  of  lament  &c.]  So,  in  Hamlet: 
"  But  I  have  that  within  which  pafleth  iTiow  ; 
"  Thefe  but  the  trappings  and  the  fuits  of  woe." 

Malone. 
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BoLiNG.  Go,  foine  of  you,  convey  him  to  the 
Tower. 

K.  Rich.  O,  good  !  Convey  ? — Conveyers  are  you 
alV 
That  rife  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall.= 

\_Exeunt  K.  RiCHARD,yome  Lords,  and  a  Guard. 

BoLiNG.  On  Wednefday  next,  we  folemnly  fet 
down 
Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare  yourfelves.^ 

[Exeunt  all  hut  the  Abbot,   Bijhop  o/'Carlifle, 
and  AuMEELE. 

Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come  ;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  (harp  to  them  as  thorn. ^ 

AuM.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  fpeak  my  mind  herein, 
You  fhall  not  only  take  the  facrament 

'  Conve)fcrs  are  you  all,']  To  convey  Is  a  term  often  nfed 

in  an  ill  I'enfe,  and  fo  Richard  underftands  it  here.  Piftol  fays  of 
/haling,  convey  the  wi/c  it  call ;  and  to  convey  is  die  word  for 
fleight  of  hand,  which  feems  to  be  alluded  to  here.  Ye  are  all, 
fays  the  depofed  "^nnce,  jugglers,  vf\\o  rife  with  this  nimble  dex- 
terity ly  the  fall  of  a  good  king.     Johnson. 

^  a  true  Inn g' s  fall. ~\     'this  is  the  laft  of  the  additional 

lines  which  were  iirlt  printed  in  the  quarto,   lti08.     jMalone. 

"   On  IJ^cdnefday  next,  ive  folemnly  fet  down 

Our  coronation.  :  lords,  prepare  yourfelves.']    The  two  firlt 
quartos,  read  : 

Let  it  he  fo  :   and  loe  on  U'ednifday  next 
JVe  folemnly  proclaim  our  coronation  : 
Lords,   be  ready  all.     Steevens. 

*  asfiiarp  to  them  as  thorn.']   This  pathetic  denunciation 

fliows  that  Shakfpeare  intended  to  Imprefs  his  auditors  with  a  dif- 
IJke  of  the  dcpolal  of  Richard.     Johnson. 
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To  bury  5  mine  intents,  but  to  effecl  ^ 

M^hatever  I  fhall  happen  to  devife : — 

I  fee  your  brows  are  full  of  difcontent, 

Your  hearts  of  forrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears ; 

Come  home  with  me  to  fupper  ;  I  will  lay 

A  plot,  fhall  fhow  us  all  a  merry  day.''        [^Exeunt. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

London.     u4  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 

Enter  Queen,  and  Ladies. 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  vvill  come ;  this  is  the 
way 
To  Julius  Caefar's  ill-ere^led  tower,^ 
To  whofe  flint  bofom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prifoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke : 

^  To  bury — ]  To  conceal,  to  keep  Jecret.     .Tohnson, 

So,  In  Every  Man  in  his  Hinnour,  by  Ben  Jonfon  : 
"  Lock'd  up  in  filence,  midnight,  buried  here." 

Steevens. 

®  lut  to  eff'eSi  — ]  The  old  copies  redundantly  read — l-ut 

alio  to  effect.     Steevens. 

'  In  the  firft  edition  there  is  no  perfonal  appearance  of  King 
Richard,  fo  that  all  to  the  line  at  which  he  leaves  the  ftage  was 
inferted  afterwards,     Johnson, 

^  To  Julius  C^fars  ill-ere6led  tower,']  The  Tower  of  London 
is  traditionally  faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  Julius  Caefar. 

Johnson, 

By — ill-ereFted,  I  fuppofe,  is  meant — cre«.'^ed  for  bad  purpofes. 

Steevens. 
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Here  let  us  reft,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  relling  for  her  true  king's  queen.^ 

Enter  King 'Rich ARJ),  ttnd  (Guards. 

But  foft,  but  fee,  or  rathef  do  not  fee, 

My  fair  rofe  wither  :^  Yet  look  up ;  behold ; 

That  you  in  pity  may  diflblve  to  dew, 

And  wafli  him  frefn  again  with  true-love  tears. — 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  ftand  ;- 

Thou  map  of  honour ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb, 

5  Here  let  us  reft,  if  &c.]   So,  Milton  : 

"  Here  reft,  if  any  reft  can  harbour  herfe."     Johnson. 

And  Browne,   in  his  Britannia  s  Pajiorals,  B.  II.  Song  iii. 
1613  : 

"  Night  and  day  upon  the  hard'ned  ftones 

"  Rejis,  if  a  rejl  can  be ,"  &c.     Holt  White. 


My  fair  rofe  ivither :]  Even  the  Cronykil  of  A.  of  Wyntown, 
on  this  occafion,  is  not  unpoetical : 

"  The  king  Richard  of  Yngland 
"  Wes  in  his  flowris  than  regnand  :  — 
"  Bot  his  flowris  eftyr  fone 

"  Fadyt,  and  ware  all  undone."  B.IX.ch.xviii.  v.6l,  &c, 

Steevens. 

^  Ah,  thou,  the  viodel  ivhere  old  Troy  did^Jland  5]  The  Queen 

ufes  comparative  terms  abfolutely.     Inftead  of  faying,  Thou  tvho 

appeareft  as  the  ground  on  which  the  magnificence  of  Troy  was 

once  erefted,  fhe  fays : 

j4h,  thou  the  model  &c 

Thou  map  of  honour  j-r 

Thou  piSlure  of  greatnefs.     Johnson. 

Model,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  ufed  by  our  author, 
for  a  thing  made  after  a  pattern.  He  is,  I  believe,  lingular  in 
this  ufe  of  the  word.  Thou  rviined  raajefty,  fays  the  Queen, 
that  refembltfl  the  defolated  walle  where  Troy  once  flood.  So, 
before  : 

"  Who  was  the  vwdel  of  thy  father's  life." 
In  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  lleep  is  called  "  the  map  of 
deatli."     M-\LONE. 
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And  not  king  Richard ;  thou  mofl  beauteous  inn,J 
Why  fhould  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  .an  alehoufe  guell:  ? 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,4  fair  woman,  do 
not  fo, 
To  make  my  end  too  fudden  :  learn,  good  foul. 
To  think  our  former  Itate  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this  :  I  am  fworn  brother,  fweet. 
To  grim  neceffity  ;5  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
An-l  cloifter  thee  in  fome  religious  houfe  : 
Our  holy  lives  muft  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  ftricken  down. 

^  hcmiteoiis  inn,]     Inn  does  not  here  fignify  a  houfe  of 

piiblick  entertainment  5  but  a  dignified  habitation. 

So,  in  an  ancient  fatirical  Song,  quoted  by  the  Rev.  T,  Warton, 
in  his  Hift.  of  Engl'ifJi  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  45  : 

"  Syre  Simonde  de  Mountfort  hath  fuore  bi  ys  chyn, 
"  Hevede  he  nou  here  the  erle  of  Waryn, 
"  Shuld  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn." 
Lord  Howard's  magnificent  feat  in  EfTex  is  fl:ill  called  Audley- 
Inn.     Steevens. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Steevens.  Inn  means  a  houfe  of  enter- 
tainment, and  is  oppofed  to  alehoufe  in  the  following"  line. 

M.Mason, 

*  Join  not  with  grief, 1  Do  not  thou  unite  with  grief  againft 
me  ;  do  not,  by  thy  additional  forrows,  enable  grief  to  flrike  me 
down  at  once.  My  own  part  of  forrow  I  can  bear,  but  t,Iiy 
afflidion  will  immediately  deftroy  me.     Johnson. 

^  /  am  fworn  brother, 


To  grim  necej[)ity,~\  I  have  reconciled  myfelf  to  neceffity,  I 
am  in  a  ftate  of  amity  witli  the  conftraint  which  I  have  fuftained. 

Johnson. 

The  exprefllon— ^/it'o? «  brother,  alludes  to  the  fratresjurati, 
who,  in  the  ages  of  adventure,  bound  themfelves  by  mutual 
oaths,  to  fhare  fortunes  together.  See  Mr.  Whalley's  note  on 
King  Henry  V.  A6t  II.  fc.  i.     Steevens, 
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Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fhape  and 
mind 
Transform'd,  and  weakened  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  corre6iion  mildly  ?  kifs  the  rod  ; 
And  fawn  on  rn^  with  bafe  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  bealls  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beaft?,  indeed  ;  if  aught  but 

beafts, 
I  had  been  ftill  a  happy  king  of  men.*^ 
Good  fometime   queen,     prepare  thee  hence  for 

France : 
Think,  I  am  dead  ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'ft. 
As  from  my  death -bed,  my  laft  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  fit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks  ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid  : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief,^ 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me,* 
And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

"  J;ing  of  wen.']  'Tis  marvellous,  that  Mr.  Upton  did  not 

quote  this  paffage  as  an  evidence  of  our  author's  learning,  and 
obferve,  that  a  more  faithful  tranllation  of  Homer's  d'vcc^  dv^pujv 
could  not  have  been  made.     Steevens. 

'  to  quit  their  grief,']  To  retaliate  their  mournful  flories. 

Johnson. 

'  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me,]  Thus  the  folio.     So,  in 
King  Henry  VlII : 

"  And  when  you  would  fay  fomething  that  is  fad, 
"  Speak  how  \  fell.'' 
The  reading,  however,  of  the  firft  quarto,  1597>  is  alfo  much 
in  our  author's  manner  : 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  nf  me — .     AIalonf,. 
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For  why,9  the  fenfelefs  brands  will  fympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 
And,  in  compaHion,  weep  the  fire  out  : 
And  fome  will  mourn  in  allies,  fome  coal-black, 
For  the  depofmg  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.    My  lord,    the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is 
chang'd  ; 

You  muft  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 

And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  ; 
With  all  fwift  fpeed  you  mufi:  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.    Northumberland,    thou  ladder  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne, — 
The  time  fliall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  fin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :  thou  fhalt  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  fhall  think,'  that  thou,  which  know'ft  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  fo  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  ufurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 

'  For  why,']  The  poet  lliould  have  ended  this  fpeech  with 

the  foregoing  line,  and  have  fpared  his  childilli  prattle  about  the 
fire.     Johnson. 

This  is  certainly  childilli  prattle,  as  Johnfon  calls  it ;  but  it  is 
of  the  fame  ftainp  with  the  other  fpeeches  of  Richard,  after  the 
landing  of  Bolingbroke,  which  are  a  lirange  medley  of  fenle  and 
puerility.     M.  Mason. 

*  And  heJJiall  think,']  The  conjunftion — Jnd,  witliout  whicli 
the  metre  is  deficient,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rosve.     SxEtvExs. 
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That  fear,  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deferved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there' an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  muft  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ? — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;   'twixt  my  crown  and  me  ; 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkifs  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  fo,  for  with  a  kifs  'twas  made.- — 
Part  us,  Northumberland  ;   I  towards  the  north. 
Where  fhivering  cold  and  licknefs  pines  the  clime  ; 
My  v^'ife^o  France  ;  from  whence,  fet  forth  inpomp^ 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  fweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,^  or  fliort'fi:  of  day. 

Queen.  And  muft  we  be  divided  ?  mufi:  we  part  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,    hand  from  hand,    my  love,    and 
heart  from  heart. 

Queen.  Banifli  us  both,  and  fend  the  king  with  me. 

North.  That  were  fome  love,  but  little  policy .4 

Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go.5 

K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 


*  Let  me  mikifs  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
And  yet  not  Jo,  for  with  a  kifs  'twas  made.]  A  kifs  appears 
to  have  been  an  eftablifhed  circumftance  in  our  ancient  nuptial 
ceremony.     So,  in  Marfton's  Infatiate  Countejs,  l6l3,  the  Duke, 
on  parting  with  his  wife,  fays  to  her  : 

"  The/c/'/l-  thou  ^avji  me  in  the  church,  here  take." 

Steevens. 

'  Hallowmas,']  ylll-halloivs,  ox  all-haUoiutlde;  the  firft 

of  November.     Steevens. 

^  That  were  fame  love,  &c,]    The  quartos  give  this  fpeech  to 
the  King.     Steevens. 

^  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go.~\    So,  in  the  Book 
of  Ruth,  i,  lO:  —  "  for  whither  thou  goeft,  I  will  go." 

Steevens. 
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Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here  ; 
Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near'.^ 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  fighs ;  I,  mine  with  groans. 

Queen.    So  longeft  way  Ihall  have  the  longeft 
moans. 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  flep  I'll  groan,  the  way 
being  fhort, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  forrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  fuoh  length  in  grief. 
One  kifs  fhall  Hop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart. 

\They  kifs. 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again  ;    'twere  no 
good  part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. ^ 

\^Kifs  again. 


^  Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near  .'\  Hoh^  Jiever 
the  nigher,  or,  as  '^  is  commonly  I'poken  in  the  midland  counties, 
ne'er  the  neer,  is.-jto  make  no  advance  towards  the  good  defired. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Legend  of  Shore  s  U'lje,  by  Thomas  Churchyard, 

Mirrour  for  Magiftrates,   1578  : 

''  Compel  the  hauke  to  fit,  that  is  unmann'd, 
"  Or  make  the  hound  untaught  to  draw  the  deere, 
"  Or  bring  the  free  againft  his  will  in  band, 
"  Or  move  the  fad  a  pleafant  tale  to  hear, 
"  Your  time  is  loft,  and  you  are  never  the  near." 
The  meaning  is,  it  is  better  to  be  at  a  great  diftance,  thaii 

being  near  each  other,  to  find  that  we  yet  are  not  likely  to  be 

peaceably  and  happily  united.     Malone. 

'  and  kill  thy  heart.]     So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and 

Adonis  : 

"■  they  have  murder  a  this  poor  heart  of  mine." 

MiLONE. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  F.  A&.  II.  fc.  i  ;  " — he'll  yield  the 
crow  a  pudding  one  of  thefe  days  :  the  king  ha.th  kiU'dhis  heart." 

Stbevbns. 
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So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  ftrive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu  ;   the  reft  let  forrow  fay. 

[_Exeimt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Palace^ 
Enter  YorxK,  and  his  Duchefs. 

DucH.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the  reft;, 
When  ^^'eeping  made  you  break  the  llory  oft' 
Of  our  two  coulins  coming  into  London, 

York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

DucH.  At  that  fad  ftop,  my  lord,. 

Where  rude  mifgovern'd  hands,  from  window's  tops. 
Threw  duft  and  rubbifti  on  kina;  Ric', ard's  head. 

York.  Then,   as  I  faid,  the  duke,  great  Boling- 

broke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  iiery  fteed. 
Which  his  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know, — 
With  flow,  but  ftately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe, 
While  all  tongues  cried — God  fave  thee,   Boling- 

broke  ! 
You  would  have  tliought  the  very  windows  fpake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  cafements  darted  their  deliring  eyes 
Upon  his  vii'age ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  laid  at  once/ — 

^  IVitii  painted  imag'ry,  had  faid  at  once,']  Our  author  proba- 
bly was  thinking  of  tlie  painted  clothes  that  were  hvuig  in  tlxc 
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Jefu  preferve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! 
Whillt  he,  from  one  fide  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  Heed's  neck, 
Befpake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen  : 
Arid  thus  ftill  doing,  thus  he  pafs'd  along. 

DucH.  Alas,   poor  Richard  !  where  rides  he  the 
while  ? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,^  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  a6lor  leaves  the  ftage. 
Are  idly  bent  ^  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : 
Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  fcowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  God  fave 

him ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home : 
But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head ; 
Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrov^^  he  fhook  off, — * 
His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience,^ — 


ftreets,  in  tlie  pageants  that  wefe  exhibited  in  his  own  time  ;  in 
which  the  figures  fometimes  had  labels  ifluing  from  their  mouths, 
containing  fentences  of  gratulation.     Malone. 

'  As  in  a  theatre,  he.']  "  The  paiinting  of  this  defcription 
(fays  Dryden,  in  his  Preface  to  Troi/us  and  CreJJida,)  is  fo  lively, 
and  the  words  fo  moving,  that  I  have  fcarce  read  any  tiling  com- 
parable to  it,  in  any  other  language."     Steevens, 

'  Are  idly  bent  — ]  That  is,  carelefsly  turned,  thrown  with- 
out attention.  This  the  poet  learned  by  his  attendance  and 
praftice  on  the  ftage.     Johnson. 

^  His  face  Jtill  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles. 

The  badges  of  his  vrief  and  patience,"]  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  image,  which  our  poet  more  delighted  in  than  this.  So,  in  a 
former  fcene  of  tliis  play  : 

"  As  a  long- parted  mother  with  her  child, 
"  Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting." 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

Vol.  XI.  L 
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That  had  not  God,  for  fome  ftrong  purpofe,  fteel'd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  muft  perforce  have  melted, 

And  barbarilm  itielf  have  pitied  him. 

But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  thefe  events ; 

To  whofe  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

To  Bolingbroke  are  we  fworn  fijbje(^is  now, 

Whofe  ftate  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

DucH.  Here  comes  my  fon  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was  j5 

But  that  is  loft,  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  muft  call  him  Rutland  now : 


**  Patience  and  forrow  ftrove 

"  Who  {houid  exprefs  her  goodlieft  : 

**  • her /'miles  and  iears  • 

"  Were  like  a  better  May." 
Again,  in  Cymleline : 

"         -    '  ■  ■  nobly  he  yokes 

"  Afmiling  with  ajigh" 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  My  plenteous  J03/5, 

"  Wanton  in  fuUnefs,  feek  to  hide  themfelves 

**  In  drops  otjorrow." 
Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  Where  fenators  (hall  mingle  tears  Wi^fmiles" 
Again,  in  The  Tempejt : 

"  1  am  a  fool 

"  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of." 
So,  alfo,  Drayton,  in  his  Mortimeriados,  4to.  I596  : 

*'  With  thy  fweete  kifles  fo  them  both  beguile, 

"  Untill  they  afmiling  tveep,  and  weepuigfmile." 

Malone, 

'  Aumerle  that  was  ;]  The  Dukes  of  Aumerle,  Surrey, 

and  Exeter,  were,  by  an  a6l  of  Henry's  firft  parliament,  de- 
prived of  their  dukedoms,  but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  earl- 
doms of  Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon.     Holinjhed,  p.  513* 

514.      ST££V£NS. 
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I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lafting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

DucH.  Welcome,  my  fon  :   Who  are  the  violets 
now, 
That  ftrew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  fpring  ?4 

AuM.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not : 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one, 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  5  in  this  new  Ipring  of 
time. 
Left  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  thofe  jufts  and  tri- 
umphs ?^ 

uiuM.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

AuM.  If  God  prevent  it  not ;  I  purpofe  fo. 

York.  What  feal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bofom  ?7 
Yea,  look'ft  thou  pale  ?  let  me  fee  the  writing.^ 

*  That  Jirew  the  green  lap  of  the  neiv-coine  fpring  ?]    So^  i» 
Milton's  Song  on  May  Morning  : 

"  ■  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 

"  The  yellow  cowfljp,  and  the  pale  primrofe." 

Steevens, 
bear  you  well — ]  That  is,  conduct  yourfelf  with  pru- 


dence.    Johnson. 

^  jiifts  and  triumphs  ?]     Triumphs  are  Shows,  fuch  as 

Majks,  Revels,  &c. 

So,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  FI.  A6t  V.  fc.  vii  : 
"  And  now  Avhat  refts,  but  that  we  fpend  the  time 
"  Witli  ftately  trimnphs,  mirthful  comick  Ihows, 
"  Such  as  befit  the  pleafures  of  the  court  ?"     Steevens. 

'  What  feal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy  bofnn?~\  The 
feals  of  deeds  were  formerly  imprelTed  on  Hips  or  labels  of  parch- 
ment appendant  to  them.     Malone. 

^  Yea,  look'ft  thou  pale  ?  let  me  fee  the  ivriting.']  Such  harfh 
and  defedive  lines  as  this^  are  probably  corrupt,  and  might  be 
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AuM.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 
York.  No  matter  then  who  fees  it : 

I  will  be  fatisfied,  let  me  lee  the  writing.    - 

AuM.  I  do  befeech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  fmall  confequence, 
Which  for  fome  realbns  I  would  not  have  feen. 

York.  Which  for  fome  reafons,  fir,  I  mean  to  fee. 
I  fear,  I  fear, - 

DucH.  What  fhould  you  fear  ? 

'Tis  nothing  but  fome  bond  that  he  is  enter'd  into 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainll  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himfelf  ?  what  doth  he  with  a 
bond 

That  he  is  bound  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  lee  the  writing. 

AuM.  I  do  beleech  you,  pardon  me ;  I  may  not 
fliovv  it. 

York.  I  will  be  fatisfied ;  let  me  fee  it,  I  fay. 

[Snatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treafon  !   foul  treafon  ! — villain  !   traitor  !  Have  ! 

DucH.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Ho  !  who  is  within  there  ?   \_Enter  a  Ser- 
vant.]  Saddle  my  horfe. 
God  for  his  mercy  !   what  treachery  is  here  ! 

DucH.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Give  me   my  boots,    I  fay  ;    faddle  iny 
horfe  : — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  \_Exit  Servant. 

eafily  lupplied,  but  tliat  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  conjctSture 
loofe  on  I'uch  flight  occafions.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — Boy,  let  me  fee  thewriting.     York 
ufes  tliele  words  a  little  lower.    Malone. 
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DucH.  What's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolifh  woman. 

DucH.  I  will  not  peace  : — What  is  the  matter, 
Ton  ? 

AuM.  Good  mother,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  mull  anfvver. 

DucH.  Thy  life  anfwer  \ 

Re-enter  Servant,  ivith  Boots. 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  king. 

DucH.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amaz'd  -.^ — 
Hence,  villain ;  never  more  come  in  my  light. — 

[To  the  Servant. 

York,  Give  me  my  boots,  I  fay. 

DucH.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trefpafs  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  fons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  fon  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own } 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  confpiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  facrament, 
And  interchangeably  fet  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 


^  amazd:']     i.  e.  perplexed,  confounded.     So,  In  The 

Merry  JVives  of  IFindfor  :  "  That  cannot  choofe  but  amaze  him. 
If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked  ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he 
will  every  way  be  mocked."     Steevens. 
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DucH,  He  fhall  be  none ; 

We'll  keep  him  here :  Then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Away, 
Fond  w5man  !  were  he  twenty  times  my  fon, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

DucH.  Hadft  thou  groan'd  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thoudTt  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  ;   thou  doil  fufpecSl, 
That  I  have  been  dilloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  baftard,  not  thy  fon  : 
Sweet  York,  fweet  hufband,  be  not  of  that  mind  : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman. 

\_Exit. 

DucH.  After,   Aumerle;    mount  thee  upon  his 
horfe ; 
Spur,  pofl ;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accufe  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  faft  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rife  up  from  the  ground, 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee :  Away  ; 
Begone.  [Exeunt. 


.."Is,^ 
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SCENE  III. 

Windfor.     A  Room  in  the  Cajile. 

£w;e;BoLiNGBROKE  «5  King',  Percy,  and  other 
Lords. 

BoLiNG.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  Ton  ? 
'Tis  full  three  months,  fince  I  did  fee  him  lalt : — 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found : 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongft  the  taverns  there, ^ 
For  there,  they  fay,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrellrained  loofe  companions  ; 
Even  fuch,  they  fay,  as  ftand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  paflengers ; 
While  he,^  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  fupport 
So  diflblute  a  crew. 

Percy,  My  lord,  fome  two  days  fince  I  faw  the 
prince ; 
And  told  him  of  thefe  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

BoLiNG.  And  what  faid  the  gallant  ? 

*  Inquire  at  London,  &c.]  This  is  a  very  proper  introdudtion 
to  the  future  character  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  his  debaucheries 
in  his  youth,  and  his  greatnefs  in  his  manhood.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  feldom  attended  to  chronology.  The  prince  was  at 
this  time  but  twelve  years  old,  for  he  was  born  in  1388,  and 
the  confpiracy  on  which  the  prefent  fcene  is  formed,  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 400. — He  fcarcely  fr.e- 
•quented  taverns  or  ftews  at  fo  early  an  age.     Malone. 

*  While  he,}  All  the  old  copies  read — Which  he.  Steevens. 
The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 
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Percy.    His  anfwer  was, — he  would  unto    the 
ftews ; 
And  from  the  common'ft  creature  pluck  a  glove,^ 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorfe  the  luftieft  challenger. 

BoLiNG.  As  diflblute,  as  defperate  :  yet,  through 
both 
I  fee  fome  fparkles  of  a  better  hope,^ 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  haftily. 

jivM.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bo  LING.  What  means 

Our  coufin,  that  he  ftares  and  looks  fo  wildly  ? 

AuM.  God  fave  your  grace.     I  do  befeech  your 
majefty, 
To  have  fome  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

BoLiNG.  Withdraw  yourfelves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —       [^Exeunt  Feb.cy  andhords. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  coniin  now  ? 

'  pluck  a  glove,]    So,  in  Promos  and  Cajfandra,  15/8, 

Jjamia,  the  ftrampet,  fays  : 

'■  Who  loves  me  once  Is  lymed  to  my  heaft : 

"  My  colour  fome,  and  fome  fliall  wear  ray  glove.'"   ■ 

Again,  in  The  Shoemaker  s  Hohjday,  or  Gentle  Craft,  16OO : 
"  Or  lliall  I  undertake  fome  martial  fport 
"  Wearing  your  glove  at  turney  or  at  tilt, 
"  And  tell  how  many  gallants  I  unhors'd  ?"     Steevens. 

^  J  fee  fome  fparkles  of  a  letter  hope,']  The  folio  reads  : 

fparks  of  better  hope. 

The  c[uarto,  iQlpi : 

, — : — fparkles  of  better  hope.     Steevens, 

The  firft  quarto  hzs—fparkes  of  better  hope.     The  article  was 
jnferted  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone- 
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Aim.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

\Kneels. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unlefs  a  pardon,  ere  I  rife,  or  fpeak. 

Bo  LING.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fault  ? 
If  but  5  the  firll,  how  heinous  ere  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

AuM.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the 
key, 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

BoLiNG.  Have  thy  defire. 

[AuMERLE  locks  the  door. 

York.   [^IVithin.']  My  liege,    beware;    look  to 
thyfelf; 
Thou  haft  a  traitor  in  thy  prefence  there. 

BoLiNG.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  fafe.   [^Drawing. 

AuM.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand ; 
Thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fear. 

York.   \_lVithin^   Open  the  door,  fecure,  fool- 
hardy king : 
Shall  I,  for  love,  fpeak  treafon  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBROKE  opeus  the  door. 

Enter  York. 

BoLiNG.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle?  fpeak; 
Recover  breath ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Perufe  this  writing  here,  and  thou  fhalt 
know 
The  treafon  that  my  hafte  forbids  me  fhow. 

*  If  but  — ]  Old  copies — If  on.     Correded  by  Mr.  Pope, 

Malone. 
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uiuM.  Remember,  as  thou  read'ft,    thy  promife 
paft  : 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  'Twas,   villain,    ere  thy  hand  did  fet  it 
down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bofom,  king ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  left  thy  pity  prove 
A  ferpent  that  will  fting  thee  to  the  heart. 

BoLiNG.  O  heinous,    ftrong,  and  bold   confpi- 
racy  ! — 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  fon  ! 
Thou  fheer,  immaculate,*^  and  filver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  ftream  through  muddy  paflages. 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himfelf ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ;7 
And  thy  abundant  goodnefs  fhall  excufe 


*  Thou  iheer,  immaculatey  &c.]  Sheer  is  pellucid,  tranfparent. 
Some  of  the  modern  editors  arbitrarily  read  clear.  So,  in 
Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  ii : 

"  Who  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  Jliere 

"  Fler  face,"  &c. 
Again,  in  B.  III.  c.  xi  : 

"  That  fhe  at  lafl:  came  to  a  fountain j'7; erf." 
Again,  in  the  fourth  Book  of  Golding's  tranflation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphojis,   158/  : 

"  The  water  was  fo  pure  andjlieere,''  kc. 
Tranfparent  muflin  is  ftill  calledy/iecr  muflin.     Steevens. 

'  Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad -,1  Mr.  Theobald  would 
read : 

■  converts  the  lad.     Steevens. 

The  old  reading — coriverts  to  bad,  is  right,  I  believe,  though 
Mr.  Theobald  did  not  underftand  it.  "  The  overflow  of  good 
in  thee  is  turned  to  bad  in  thy  fon  ;  and  that  fame  abundant  good- 
nefs in  thee  fhall  excufe  his  tranfgreilion."     Tyrwhitt, 
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This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digreffing  fon.^ 

York.  So  fhall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  (hall  fpend  mine  honour  with  his  fhame, 
As  thriftlefs  Tons  their  fcraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  difhonour  dies. 
Or  my  fham'd  life  in  his  difhonour  lies  : 
Thou  kiirH  me  in  his  life  ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

DucH.  \^lVithin.^  What  ho,  my  liege  !   for  God's 
fake  let  me  in. 

BoLiNG.  What  flirill-voic'd  fuppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry  ? 

DucH.  A  woman,   and  thine  aunt,  great  king; 
'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door ; 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 

BoLiNG.  Our  fcene  is  alter'd, — from  a  ferious 
thing, 
And  now  chang'd  to  The  Beggar  and  the  King.^ — 

*  digreffing  /on,]  Thus  the  old  copies,  and  rightly.     So, 

in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Digrejjfing  from  the  valour  of  a  man," 
To  digrefs  is  to  deviate  from  what  is  right  or  regular.     Some  of 
the  modern  editors  read  : — tranfgrej/ing.     Steevens. 

^  The  Begghr  and  the  King.~\  The  King  and  the  Beggar 

feems  to  have  been  an  interlude  well  known  in  the  time  of  our 
author,  who  has  alluded  to  it  more  than  once,  I  cannot  now  find 
tliat  any  copy  of  it  is  left.     Johnson, 

The  King  and  Beggar  was  perhaps  once  an  interlude  ;  it  was 
certainly  a  fong.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  firll  volume  of 
Dr,  Percy's  colie6lion.  It  is  there  entitled,  Ki?ig  Cophetua  and 
the  Beggar  Maid ;  and  is  printed  from  Rich.  Johnfon's  Crown 
Garland  of  Goulden  Rofes,  l6l2,  12mo.  where  it  is  entitled, 
(imply,  A  Song  of  a  Beggar  and  a  King.  This  interlude  or 
ballad,  is  mentioned  in  Cynthia  s  Revenge,  l6l3  : 
"  Provoke  thy  fharp  Melpomene  to  fing 
"  The  ftory  of  a  Beggar  and  the  King."     Steevens. 
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My  dangerous  coufin,  let  your  mother  in ; 
I  know,  fhe's  coine  to  pray  for  your  foul  fin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whofoever  pray. 
More  fins,  for  this  forgivenefs,  profper  may. 
This  fefter'd  joint  cut  off,  the  reft  refts  found  ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  reft  confound. 

Enter  Duchefs. 

DucH.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man; 
Love,  loving  not  itfelf,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantick  woman,  what  doft  thou  make 
here  ? ' 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

DucH.  Sweet  York,  be  patient :  Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  ^Kneels. 

BoLiNG.  Rile  up,  good  aunt. 

DucE.  Not  yet,  I  thee  befeech : 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees,^ 
And  never  fee  day  that  the  happy  fees, 
Till  thou  give  joy  ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  tranfgreffing  boy. 

y4uM.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[^Kneels. 

York.  Againft  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [^K?ieeh, 


*  Thoufrnntichivownn,  what  dq/I  thou  make  here  ?"]  So,  in 
The  Merry  IVives  of  Windfor  : 

"  What  vuike  you  here  ?" 
Again,  in  Othello  : 

"  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ?"     Malone. 

kneel  upon  my  knees,']     Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 

read : 

walk  upon  my  knees.     Steevens. 
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111  may'fl  thoa  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  !3 

DvcH.  Pleads  he  in  earneft  ?  look  upon  his  face ; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jeft; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 

breaft : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  foul,  and  all  befide: 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rife,  I  know  ; 
Our  knees  fhall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  falfe  hypociily  ; 
Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

BoLiNG.  Good  aunt,  ftand  up. 

DucH.  Nay,  do  not  fay — fland  up ; 

But,  pardon,  firft ;  and  afterwards,  iland  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurfe,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon — fhould  be  the  firft  word  of  thy  fpeech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king  ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how  : 
The  word  is  (hort,  but  not  fo  fhort  as  fweet ; 
No  word  like,  pardon,  for  kings'  moulhs  fo  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  fay,  pardonnez 
moi/A 

DucH.  Doll:  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  de- 
ftroy  ? 
Ah,  my  four  hufband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  fet'ft  the  word  itfelf  againll  the  word ! — 


^  111  may  ft  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  /]  This  line 
is  not  in  tlie  folio.     Malone. 

*  pardonnez  nioy.l     That  is,  excife   me,  a  phrafe  ufed 

when  any  thing  is  civilly  denied.     The  whole  palfage  is  fuch  as 
1  could  well  wilh  away.     Johnson, 
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Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land; 
The  chopping  French  ^  we  do  not  underftand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  fpeak,  fet  thy  tongue  there  2 
Or,  in  tiiy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee,  pardon  to  rehearfe. 
BoLiNG.  Good  aunt,  Hand  up. 

DucH.  "^    I  do  not  fue  to  ftand. 

Pardon  is  all  the  fuit  I  have  in  hand. 

BoLiNG.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  fhall  pardon  me. 

DucH.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  ! 
Yet  am  I  lick  for  fear :  Ipeak  it  again  ; 
Twice  faying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  ilrong. 

BoLiNG.  '^  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him.*^ 

DucH.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art.^ 

BoLiNG.  But  for  our  trufty  brother-in-law/ — ^and 
the  abbot,  9 

*  The  chopping  French — ]  Choppmg,  I  fuppofe,  here  means 
jalhering,  talking  flippantly  a  language  unintelligible  to  Engliih- 
men  ;  or  perhaps  it  may  mean — the  French,  who  clip  and  muti- 
late their  words.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  word,  in 
this  fenfe,  in  any  other  place.  In  the  univerfities  they  talk  of 
chopping  logick  ;  and  our  author  in  Romeo  aiid  Juliet  has  the 
fame  phrafe  : 

"  How  now  !  how  now  I   chop  logick  ?''     Malone. 

"  JJ^ith  all  my  heart 
I  pardon  him.']  The  old  copies  read — I  pardon  him,  ivith  all 
viy  heart.     The  tranlpoiition  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 
^  A  god  on  earth  thou  art.]   So,  in  CymlcUnc  : 
"  He  fits  'mongtt  men,  like  a  defcended  god.'' 

Steevens. 

*  But  for  our  trujhj   brother-in-law,]    The  brother-in-law, 

meant,  was  John  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (own 
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With  all  the  reft  of  that  conforted  crew, — 
Deftrudion  ftraight  fhall  dog  them  at  the  heels.^ — > 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  feveral  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  thefe  traitors  are  : 
They  fhall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  fwear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  coufin  too,^  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 
DucH.  Come,  my  old  fon; — I  pray  God  make 
thee  new.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Ext  on,  and  a  Servant. 

Ex  TON.  Didft  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words, 
he  fpake  ? 
Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ? 
Was  it  not  fo  ? 

Serp:  Thofe  were  his  very  w^ords. 

Ext  ON.  Have  I  no  friend?  quoth  he  :  he  fpake^ 
it  twice. 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together ;  did  he  not  ? 

Serf.  He  did.     ^ 


brother  to  King  Richard  II.)  and  who  had  married  with  tlie  lady 
Elizabeth,  lifter  of  Henry  Bolingbroke.     Theobald. 

'  the  abbot,]  i.  e.  the  Abbot  of  Weftminfter, 

Theobald. 

*  DeftruBionJtraightJhall  dog  them  at  the  heels. 1  Again,  in 
King  Richard  III : 

"  Death  and  deftru6tion  dog  thee  at  the  heels." 

Steeven's. 

*  coujin  too,  adieu  :]   Too,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy, 

was  added  by  Mr,  Theobald,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre. 

Malone. 
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Ex  TON.  And,  fpeaking  it,  he  wiftfully  look'd  on 
me; 
As  who  fhould  lay, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,   let's  go ; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  V. 

Pomfret.      The  Dungeon  of  the  Caftle. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  I  have  been  ftudying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prifon,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
And,  for  becaufe  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myfelf, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  foul ; 
My  foul,  the  father :  and  thefe  two  beget 
A  generation  of  Itill-breeding  thoughts, 
And  thefe  fame  thoughts  people  this  little  world  i}' 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  fort, — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd 
With  fcruples,  and  do  fet  the  word  itfelf 

'  people  this  little  world  ;]  i.  e.  his  own  frame  ; — "  the 

ftate  of  man  j"  which  in  our  author's  Julius  Ca-Jar  is  faid  to  be 
"  like  to  a  little  kingdom."     So  aUb,  in  his  Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  Storming  my  world  with  forrow's  wind  and  rain." 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Strives  in  this  little  world  of  man  to  outfcorn 

"  The  to-and-fro-confiifting:  wind  and  rain."    Malone. 
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Againft  the  word  -J 

As  thus, — Come,  little  ones;  and  then  ugaiiiy — 
Jt  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  poftern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders  :  how  thefe  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  paflage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prifon  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themfelvcs. — 
That  they  are  not  the  firlt  of  fortune's  flaves, 
Nor  fliall  not  be  the  lall: ;  like  filly  beggars. 
Who,  fitting  in  the  fi:ocks  refuge  their  fhame, — 
That  many  have,  and  others  mufl  fit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  eafe, 
•Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  fuch  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like, 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  perfon,5  many  people. 
And  none  contented  :  Sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Then  treafon  makes  me  wifii  myfelf  a  beggar. 
And  fo  I  am  :  Then  crufhing  penury 
Perfuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by-and-by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 


the  word  itfelf 


Againjl  the  word  :]  By  the  word,  I  fuppofe,  is  meant,  the 
holy  word.     The  folio  reads  : 

the  faith  itfelf 

Againft  the  faith.     Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  firfl:  quarto,  1597* 

Malone. 

*  Thus  play  I,  in  one  perfon,]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  our  early  theatres.  The  title-pages  of  fome  of  our 
Moralities  fliow,  that  tliree  or  four  charadlers  were  frequently 
reprefented  by  one  perfon,     Steevens. 

Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1597.  AH  the  fubfequent  old  copies 
have — prifon.     Malone. 
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And  flraight  am  nothing : — But,  whate'er  I  am, 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 

With  nothing  (hall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 

With  being  nothing* — Mufick  do  I  hear  ?  [Mujick. 

Ha,  ha  !  keep  time  : — How  four  fweet  mufick  is, 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 

So  is  it  in  the  mufick  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintinefs  of  ear. 

To  check  ^  time  broke  in  a  diforder'd  firing ; 

But,  for  the  concord  of  my  ftate  and  time. 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wafied  time,  and  now  doth  time  walle  me. 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb'ring  clock  : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes  ;  and,  with  fighs,  they  jar 

Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch,' 


^  To  check — ]  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1597.  The  folio  reads 
— ^To  hear.  Of  this  play  the  firfl:  quarto  copy  is  much  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  folio.     Malone. 

■^  For  now  hath  time  made  mc  !iis  numVring  clock  : 
My  thoughts  are  mimiles ;  and,  withjighs,  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch,  ^c.~] 
I  tliink  this  paflage  muft  be  corrupt,  but  I  know  not  well  how  to 
make  it  better.     I'he  firll;  quarto  reads  : 

Mjf  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and  withjighs  they  jar. 
Their  u-atches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch. 
The  quarto,  l6l5  :    ' 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  withjighs  they  Jar, 
There  watches  on  zinto  mine  eyes  the  outward  match. 
The  firfl:  folio  agrees  with  the  fecond  quarto. 

Perhaps  out  of  thefe  two  readings  the  right  may  be  made. 
Watch  feems  to  be  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe,  for  a  quantity  of  time, 
and  for  the  inftruraent  that  meafares  time.  1  read,  but  with  no 
great  confidence,  thus  : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  withjighs  they  jar 
Their  tcatches  on  ;  mine  eyes  the  outward  ivatch, 
Whereto  &c.     Johnson. 
I  am  unable  to  throw  any  certain  light  on  this  paflage.     A  few 
hints,  however,  which  may  tend  to  its  illuftration,  are  left  for 
the  fervice  of  future  commentators. 
The  outward  ivatch,  as  I  am  informed>   was  the  moveable 
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Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 

Is  pointing  ftill,  in  cleanfing  them  from  tears. 

figure  of  a  man  habited  like  a  watchman,  with  a  pole  and  lantern 
in  his  hand.  The  figure  had  the  word — watch  written  on  its 
forehead  ;  and  was  placed  above  the  dial-plate.  This  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  an  artift  after  the  operation  ofafecond  cup  : 
therefore  neither  Mr.  Toilet,  who  communicated  it,  or  myfelf, 
can  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  or  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
apply  it  to  the  paflage  before  us.*  Such  a  figure,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour  :  "  — he  looks  like  one  of  thefe  motions  in  a  great 
antique  clock,"  &c.  A  motion  anciently  fignified  a  puppet. 
Again,  in  his  Sejanus  : 

"  Obferse  him,  as  his  watch  obferves  his  clock." 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Charitie,   I5g5  : 

"  The  clocke  will  ftrike  in  hafte,  I  heare  the  wadh 

"  That  founds  the  bell ." 

The  fame  thought  alfo  occurs  in  Greene's  Perimedes,  1588  : ' 

"  Difquiet  thoughts  the  minuts  of  her  watch." 
To  jar  is,  I  believe,  to  make  that  noife  which  is  called  ticking. 
So,  in  The  Jointer's  Tale  : 

"  1  love  thee  not  zjar  o'the  clock  behind,"  &c. 

Agaln^  in  The  Spanijli  Tragedy  : 

*'  the  minutes  jarriwff,  the  clock  ftriking." 

Steevens. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  with  Dr.  Johnfon, 
that  this  palfage  is  corrupt.  It  fhould  be  recollected,  that  there 
are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock  notices  the  progrefs  of  time ; 
viz.  by  the  libration  of  the  pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and 
the  ftriking  of  the  hour.  To  thefe,  the  King,  in  his  comparifon, 
feverally  alludes  ;  his  fighs  correfponding  to  the  jarring  of  the 
pendulum,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  watches  or  numbers 
the  feconds,  marks  alfo  their  progrefs  in  minutes  on  the  dial  or 
outward-watch,  to  which  the  King  compares  his  eyes  ;  and  their 
want  of  figures  is  fupplied  by  a  fiicceflion  of  tears,  or,  (to  ufe 
an  expreffion  of  Milton,)  minute  drops  .  his  finger,  by  as  regu- 
larly wiping  thefe  away,  performs  the  office  of  the  dial's  point: 
—his  clamorous  groans  are  the  founds  that  tell  the  hour. 

In  Ki7ig  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  tears  are  ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner  : 

"  But  Harry  lives,  that  fliall  convert  thofe  tears, 

"  By  number,  into  hours  of  happinefs."     Henley. 

*  Mr.  Dutton,  of  Fleet  Street,  has  fince  confirmed  to  me  this  intelligence, 

Stekvens. 
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Now,  fir,  the  found,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is,* 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  fh'ike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  So  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  : — but  my  time 
Runs  pofting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  ftand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'the  clock.^ 
This  mullck  mads  me,  let  it  found  no  more;' 
For,  though  it  have  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits,- 
In  me,  it  feems  it  will  make  wife  men  mad. 
Yet  bleffing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  \ 
For  'tis  a  fign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  flrange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. •J 

'  Now,  Jir,  &:c,]   Should  we  not  read  thus  : 

Now,  Jir,  the  founds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans,  &c.     Ritson. 

*  ' his  Jack  o'the  clock.']    That  is,  I  ftrike  for  hhn.     One 

of  thefe  automatons  is  alluded  to  in  King  Richard  111.  A6t  IV. 
£c.  iii : 

"  Becaufe  that,  like  a  Jac)!,  thou  keep'ft  the  ftroke^ 

"  Between  thy  begging  and  my  meditation." 
Again,  in  an  old  comedy,  entitled.  If  this  he  not  a  good  Play 
the  Devil  is  in  it,   l6'12  : 

"  fo  would  I, 

"  And  we  their jac^i  othe  clockhoufe,"     Steevens. 

*  This  mufick  mads  me,  let  it  found  no  more;']  So,  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning  thi-oats, 
"  Make  her  moans  ma,d  with  their  fweet  melody." 

Malone. 

^  For,  though  it  have  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits,]  In  what 
degree  mufick  was  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  in  curing  madnefs,  the 
reader  may  receive  information  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, Part  II.  fe6t.  ii.     Reed. 

The  allufion  is  perhaps  to  theperfons  bit  by  the  tarantula,  who 
are  faid  to  be  cured  by  mufick.     Malone. 

•* and  love  to  Richard 

Is  ajirangchrooch  in  this  all-hating  world.]  i.e.  is  as  ftrange 
and  uncommon  as  a  brooch  which  is  now  no  longer  worn.  So, 
'm\dlls  u'ell  that  ends  well :  "  Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier. 
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Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer ; 

The  cheapeft  of  us  is  ted  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comefl  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  lad  dog  ^ 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  liable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leav®- 
To  look  upon  my  fometimes  5  mafter's  face. 


wears  her  cap  out  of  fafhion,  richly  fuited,  but  unfuitable ;  juft 
like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now." 

Malone. 
That  the  word  hrooch  was  applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  orna- 
ment is  certain  ;  but  it  alfo  lignifies  a  jewel  in  general :  and  it 
appears  to  me,  that  Richard  means  to  fay  that  love  to  him  was  a 
ftrange  jewel  in  an  all-hating  world,  without  any  reference  to  the 
fafhion  of  wearing  Irooches.     M,  Mason, 

in  tins  all-hating  world.']  I  believe  the  meaning  is,  this 

world  in  which  I  am  univerfally  hated.     Johnson. 

I  think,  he  rather  means  a  world  in  which  the  fpirit  of  hatred 
was  prevalent.     M.  Mason. 

*  Where  no  man  never  comes,  I ut  that  {ad  dog — ]  It  Ihould 
be  remembered  that  the  word  fad  was  in  the  time  of  our  author 
ufed  for  grave.  The  exprelTion  will  then  be  the  fame  as  if  he 
had  faid,  that  grave,  that  gloomy  villain.  So,  in  Holinlhed, 
p.  730  :  "  With  that,  the  recorder  called  Fitzwilliam,  a  fad  man, 
and  an  honeft,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  fometimes  maflersface.]    Sometimes  was  ufed  iorfor" 

merly,  as  well  as  fometime,  which  the  modern  editors  have  fub- 
ftituted.  So,  in  Speed's  Hifiory  of  Great  Britaine,  1011  : — 
"  A  catalogue  of  the  religious  houfes,  ^c. fometimes  in  England 
and  Wales."     Malone. 


The  old  copy,  redundantly — 

fometimes  royal  mqfiersface.     Steeven*. 

Ms 
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O,  how  it  yern'd  iny  heart,  when  I  heheld, 
In  London  Itreets,  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolinghroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horie,  that  thou  {o  often  haft  beftrid ; 
That  horfe,  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefs'd  ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  }^  Tell  me,  gentle 
friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  difdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his 
back  ! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand  ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ?  Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 
Forgivenefs,  horfe !   why  do  I  rail  on  thee,  , 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
Waft  born  to  bear  ?  I  was  not  made  a  horfe ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  afs, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke.^ 


^  Rode  he  on  Barlary  ?]  This  ftory  of  Roan  Barbary  might 
"have  been  of  Shakfpeare's  own  invention.  Froiirait,  however, 
relates  a  yet  more  lilly  tale  concerning  a  favourite  grey  hound  of 
King  Richard's,  "  who  was  wont  to  lepe  upon  the  King,  but  left 
the  King  and  came  to  the  erle  of  Derby  duke  of  Lancaftre,  and 
made  to  hym  the  fame  frendly  countinaunce  and  chere  as  he  was 
wonte  to  do  to  the  King,"  &c.     Froiflart,  Vol.  II.  fo.  CCC.xxx. 

Steevens. 

'  ■■  ly  jauncing  Bolinghroke.^  Jaunce  and  jaunt  were 
fynoiiymous  words.  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  geances  in  his  Tale  of  a 
Tub  : 

"  I  would  I  had  a  few  more  geances  of  It : 
"  And  you  fay  tlie  word,  fend  me  to  Jericho." 

Steevbks. 
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Enter  Keeper,  with  a  DiJJi, 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place ;  here  is  no  longer  Itay. 

[7o  the  Groom. 

K.  Rich.    If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert 
away. 

Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 
fliall  fay.  [^Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will't  pleafe  you  to  fall  to  ? 

K.  Rich.  Tafte  of  it  firft,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;   fir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancafier,  and 
thee ! 
Patience  is  ftale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

\_Beats  the  Keeper. 

Keep.  Help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich.  How  now  ?  what  means  death  in  this 
rude  afiault  ? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  inftrument. 
[^tSnatching  a  iveapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[//e  kills  another,  then  Exton /trikes  Jdm  down. 
That  hand  fhall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  ftaggers  thus  my  perfon. — Exton,  thy  fierce 

hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  ftain'd  the  king's  own 
land. 
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Mount,  mount,  my  foul  !   thy  feat  is  up  on  high  ; 
Whilft  my  grofs  flelli  fmks  downward,  here  to  die.* 

^  here  lo   die.']  Shakfpeare  in  this   fcene  has  followed 

Holiulhed,  who  took  his  account  of  Richard's  death  from  Hall, 
as  Hall  did  from  Fabian,  in  whole  Chronicle,  I  believe,  this  ftory 
of  Sir  Piers  of  Exton  firft  appeared.  Froiffart,  who  had  been  in 
England  in  13q6,  and  who  appears  to  have  finiflied  his  Chronicle 
foon  after  the  deatli  of  the  King,  fays,  "  how  he  died,  and  by 
what  meanes,  I  could  not  tell  whanne  I  wrote  this  cronicle." 
Had  he  been  murdered  by  eight  armed  men,  (for  fuch  is  Fabian's 
Itory,)  "  four  of  whom  he  llew  with  his  own  hand,"  and  from 
whom  he  mull  have  received  many  wounds,  furely  fuch  an  event 
muft  have  reached  the  ears  of  Froiifart,  who  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  King,  having  received  from  him  at  his  departure  from 
England  "  a  goblet  of  filver  and  gilt,  waying  two  marke  of 
filver,  and  within  it  a  C.  nobles  ;  by  the  wych  (he  adds)  I  am  as 
yet  the  better,  and  flial  be  as  longe  as  I  live  ;  wherefore  I  am 
bounde  to  prayc  to  God  for  his  Ibule,  and  wyth  muche  forowe  I 
M  lyte  of  his  deathe." 

Nor  is  this  ftory  of  his  murder  confiftent  with  the  account 
(which  is  not  controverted)  of  his  body  being  brought  to  London 
and  expofed  inCheapfide  for  two  hours,  ("  his  heade  on  a  blacke 
fjuithen,  and  his  vyfage  open,'')  where  it  was  viewed,  fays 
Froiifart,  by  twenty  thoufuid  perlbns.  The  account  given  by 
Stowe,  who  feems  to  have  had  before  him  a  Manufcript  Hiftory 
of  the  latter  part  of  Richard's  life,  written  by  a  perfon  who  was 
with  him  in  Wales,  appears  much  more  probable.  He  fays, 
"  he  was  imprifoned  in  Pomfrait  Cattle,  where  xv  dayes  and 
nightes  they  vexed  him  with  continuall  hunger,  thirft,  and  cold, 
and  finally  bereft  him  of  his  life,  with  fuch  a  kind  of  death  as 
never  before  that  time  \^as  knowen  in  England,  faith  Sir  John 
Fortifcute,"  probably  in  his  Declaration  touching  the  Title  of 
the  HoiiJ'e  of  Yorke,  a  work  yet,  I  believe,  fomewhere  exifting 
in  MS.  Sir  John  Fortelcue  was  called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  after 
tlif.  death  of  Richard  :  living  therefore  fo  near  the  time,  histefti- 
luony  i.s  of  the  higlicii  weight.  And  with  him  Harding,  who  is 
I'nppofed  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  Shrewlbury,  in  1403> 
concurs  :  "  Men  fayd  for-hungered  he  was."  Chron.  1543, 
td .  I  [)().  So  alio,  Wallingham,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
and  Polydore  Virgil. 

I'hc  Percics  in  the  Manifefto  Avhich  they  publilLed  againft  King 
Henry  IV,  in  the  third  yeare  of  his  reign,  the  day  before  tlie 
l)attle  of  Shrewlbury,  exprefsly  charge  him  with  having  "  carried 
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Ex  TON.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  ipilt ;  O,  would  the  deed  were  good  ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear  ; — 
Take  hence  the  reft,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

\_Eoceunt. 

his  fovereign  lord  traiteroufly  within  the  caftell  of  Pomfret,  with- 
out the  conlent  or  the  judgement  of  the  lordes  of  the  realm,  by 
the  fpace  of  fiftene  dales  and  fo  many  nlghtes,  (which  is  horrible 
among  Chriflian  people  to  be  heard,)  ivith  hunger,  thir/l,  and 
cold,  to  periflie.'''  Had  the  ftory  of  Sir  Plej'ce  of  Exton  been 
true,  it  undoubtedly  mufl  have  reached  tliem.  Their  not  men- 
tioning It  Is  decllive. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Sir  John  Hayward,  this 
controverted  point  will  not  admit  of  dlfpute ;  for  in  The  Firjt 
Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  IF.  4to.  1599,  after 
relating  the  ftory  of  King  Pachard's  afTaffinatlon,  he  very  gfavely 
tells  us,  that  "  after  being  felled  to  the  ground,  he  with  a  faint 
and  feeble  voice  groaned  forth  thefe  words  :  '  My  great  grand- 
father Edward  II."  &c.  Mr.  Hume,  In  his  entertaining,  but 
often  fuperficlal,  Hiftory  of  Englajid,  has  not  been  weak  enough 
to  infert  this  fidltlous  dying  fpeech.  He  might,  however,  have 
inferted  It  with  as  much  propriety  as  an  abridgement  of  the  ora- 
tion of  the  Billiop  of  Carllfle,  on  the  depofition  of  the  King 
being  propounded  in  parliament,  which  Hayward  feigned  in  imi- 
tation of  Llvy,  grounding  hirafelf  on  a  few  fentences  preferved 
in  our  old  Chronicles,  which  he  lias  expanded  into  thirteen  quarto 
pages.  The  Avriters  of  The  Parliamentary  Hiftory  have  in  this 
matter  been  as  carelefs  as  Mr.  Hume.     Malone. 

^  Dies.^  The  reprefentatlon  here  given  of  the  King's  death  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  Hall  and  Hollnllied.  But  the  fa6t  was 
otherwhe.  He  refufed  food  tor  feveral  days,  and  died  of  abfti- 
nence  and  a  broken  heart.  See  Walfingham,  Otterbourne,  the 
Monk  of  Evefliani,  the  continuator  of  the  Hiftory  of  Crojlandj 
and  the  anonymous  Godftovs'  Chronicle.      Ritsok, 
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SCENE  VI. 

Windfor.     ^  Room  in  the  Cajile. 

Flourijk.     ^72/^er  BoLiNGBROKE,  cnc?  York,  with 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

BoLiNG.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  lateft  news  we 
hear, 
Is — that  the  rebels  have  confum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicefter  in  Glofterfhire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  flain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  Firft,  to  thy  facred  ftate  wifh  I  all  hap- 
pinefs. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  Tent 
The  heads  of  Salifbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent  :* 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  difcourfed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Prefenting  a  paper. 

BoLiNG.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

FiTz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  fent  to  Lon- 
don 

' of  SaJifbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent ;']  So  the  folio. 

The  quarto  reads — of  Oxford,  Salijlury,  Blunt,  and  Kent. 
It  appears  from  the  hiftories  of  this  reign  that  the  reading  of  the 
folio  is  right.     Majlone. 
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The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely ; 
Two  of*  the  dangerous  conforted  traitors. 
That  fought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

BoLiNG,  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  fhall  not  be  for- 
got ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  ivlth  the  Bijkop  of  Carlille, 

Percy.  The  grand  confpirator,  abbot  of  Weli- 
minfter. 
With  clog  of  confcience,  and  four  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  ;^ 
But  here  is  Carlifle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  fentence  of  his  pride, 

BoLiNG.  Carlifle,  this  is  your  doom  -J — 
Choofe  out  fome  fecret  place,  fome  reverend  rooiHj 
More  than  thou  hafi,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life; 
So,  as  thou  liv'ft  in  peace,  die  free  from  ftrife: 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  haft  ever  been. 
High  fparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  feen.4 


^  TTie  grand  confpirator,  abbot  of  JVeJiniinfter, 

Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  ;']  This  Abbot  of  Weft- 
minfter  was  William  de  Colchefter,  The  relation  here  given  of 
his  death,  after  Holinlhed's  Chronicle,  is  untrue,  as  he  furvived 
the  King  many  years ;  and  though  called  "'  the  grand  confpirator/' 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  concern  in  the  confpiracy  j 
at  leafl  nothing  was  proved  againtt  him.     Ritson, 

'  Carlijle,  this  is  your  doom  :]  This  prelate  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  on  the  interceffion  of  his  friends,  obtained  leave 
to  change  his  prifon  for  Wertminfter -Abbey.  In  order  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  fee,  the  Pope,  at  the  King's  inftance,  tranflated 
him  to  a  biflioprick  iii  partibus  iiifdeliuni  ;  and  the  only  prefer- 
ment he  could  ever  after  obtain,  v/as  a  rectory  in  Gloucefterfliire. 
He  died  in  1409,     Ritson. 

*  High  fparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  Zfecn.]  Thus,  in  tlvr 
old  Play  of  The  Hiftory  of  King  Leir,  &c. 
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Enter  Ext oni,  ivith  Attendants  bearing  a  Coffin. 

ExToy^.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  prefent 
Thy  buried  fear  :   herein  all  breathlefs  lies 
The  mightieft  of  thy  greateft  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Bo  LING.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  haft 
wrought 
A  deed  of  flander,  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I 
this  deed. 

Bo  LING.    They  love  not  poifoji  that  do  poifon 
need. 
Nor  do  I  thee  ;   though  I  did  wifli  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  confcience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  fhade  of  night. 

And  never  fliow  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 

Lords,  I  proteft,  my  foul  is  full  of  woe. 

That  blood  Ihould  fprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow ; 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament. 

And  put  on  fullen  black  incontinent ; 

I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land, 

To  wafh  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand : — 

March  fadly  after ;  grace  my  mournings  here. 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [^Exeunt.^ 

"  I./t'e  ii\ch  fparhs  of  honour  in  your  face." 
^lejice,  perliaps,  as  Mr.  Todd  obferveS;,  Milton,  in  his  Arcades, 
V.  26  : 

"  \fee  bright  hormitr  fparkle  in  your  eyes."    Steevens. 

*  Tliis  play  is  extracted  from  the  ChroTiicle  of  Holinihed,  in 
which  many  palTages  may  be  found  which  Shakfpeare  has,  with 
very  little  alteration,  tranlplanted  into  his  fcenes ;  particularly  a 
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fpeech  of  the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  in  defence  of  King  Richard's 
unalienable  right,  and  immunity  from  human  jurifdiclion, 

Jonfon,  who,  in  his  Catiline  and  Seja7ius,  has  inlerted  many 
fpeeches  from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that 
pradtice  by  the  extimple  of  Shakfpeare,  who  had  condefcended 
fometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers.  But  Shakfpeare 
had  more  of  his  own  than  Jonfon  j  and,  if  he  fometimes  was 
willing  to  fpare  his  labour,  Ihowed  by  what  he  performed  at  other 
times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or  idlenefs  rather 
than  neceffity. 

This  play  is  one  of  thofe  which  Shakfpeare  has  apparently 
revifed  ;  but  as  fuccefs  in  works  of  invention  is  not  always  pro- 
portionate to  labour,  it  is  not  finifhed  at  lall  with  the  happy  force 
of  feme  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be  faid  much  to  affeft  the 
paffions,  or  enlarge  the  underftanding.     Johnson, 

The  notion  that  Shakfpeare  revifed  this  play,  though  it  has  long 
prevailed,  appears  to  me  extremely  doubtful ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
plainly,  I  do  not  beheve  it.  See  further  on  this  fubjeft  in  An 
^Attempt  to  a/certain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare' s  Plays,  Vol.  II. 

Malone. 
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*  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.]  The  tranfa6);ions  contained  in 
this  hiftorical  drama  are  comprifed  within  the  period  of  about 
ten  months  ;  for  the  a6tion  commences  with  the  news  brought  of 
Hotfpur  having  defeated  the  Scots  under  Archibald  earl  of 
Douglas  at  Holmedon,  (or  Halidown-hill,)  which  battle  was 
fought  on  Holy-rood  day,  (the  14th  of  September,)  1402  ;  and 
it  clofes  witli  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotfpur  at  Shrewfbury  j 
which  engagement  happened  on  Saturday  the  21  ft  of  July,  (the 
eve  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,)  in  the  year  1403.     Theobald. 

This  play  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Feb.  25,  1597^ 
by  Andrew  Wife.  Again,  by  M.  WoolfF,  Jan.  g,  15g8.  For 
the  piece  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  original,  fee  Six  old  Plays  on 
which  Shakfpeare  founded,  &c,  publilhed  for  S.  Leacroft^ 
Chariilg-Crofs.     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  has  apparently  defigned  a  regular  connexion  of  thele 
dramatick  hiftorles  from  Richard  the  Second  to  Henry  the  Fifth. 
King  Henry,  at  the  end  of  Richard  the  Second,  declares  his  pur- 
pofe  to  vifit  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  refumes  in  the  firft  fpeech 
of  this  play.  The  complaint  made  by  King  Henry  in  the  laft  A61 
of  Richard  the  Second,  of  the  wildnefs  of  his  fon,  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  frolicks  which  are  here  to  be  recounted,  and  the 
charafters  which  are  now  to  be  exhibited.     Johnson, 

This  comedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the  year  159/.  Sec 
An  Attempt  to  qfcertain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare" s  Plays,  Vol.  II. 

Maionb. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wvi\es,    \  Son,  to  the  Kin^ 
r  I  lice  John  oj  Lancatter,^J  ° 

Earl  of  Weltmoreland,  >   ri  •      ;  t     rr- 

Sir  Walter  Blunt,  >  ^''"'"^'  ">  "'"  ^"'S- 

Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcefter. 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland  : 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  his  Son. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
Scroop,  Archhifwp  of  York. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Owen  Glendower. 
Sir  Richard  Vernon. 
Sir  John  FalftafF. 
Poins. 
Gadshill. 
Peto.     Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  IVife  to  Hotfpur,  and  Sifter  to  Mor- 
timer. 

Lady  Mortimer,  Daughter  to  Glendower,  and  Wifi 
to  Mortimer, 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Hoftefs  of  a  Tavern  in  Eaftcheap. 

Lords^  Officers,  Sheriffs  Vintner,  Chamberlain, DraW" 
ers,  Two  Carriers,  Travellers,  and  Attendants, 

SCENE,  England. 

■*  Prince  John  of  Lancafler.]  The  perfons  of  the  drama  were 
originally  collected  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  has  given  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Lancajhr  to  Prince  John,  a  miftake  which  Shakfpeare 
has  been  no  where  guilty  of  in  ihtfirjt  part  of  this  play,  though 
hi  the  fecond  he  has  fallen  into  the  fame  error.  King  Henry  IK 
was  himfelf  the  lafl  perfon  that  ever  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Lancnjier.  But  all  his  Tons  (till  they  had  peerages,  as  Clarence, 
Bedford,  Gloucejler,)  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
royal  houfe,  as  John  of  Lancajier,  Humphiey  of  Lancajicr,  ike. 
and  in  that  proper  ftyle,  tlie  prefent  John  (who  became  after- 
wards fo  illultnous  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bedford,)  is  always 
mentioned  in  the  play  before  ui.    Steeyens, 
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KING   HENRY  IV. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  King  Henry,  WEstMORELAND,  >S/r  Wal- 
ter Blunt,  ^nd  Others. 

K.  Hen.  So  fhaken  as  we  are,  fo  Wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  fhort- winded  accents  of  new  broils  ^ 
To  be  commenc'd  in  ftronds  afar  repiote* 
No  more  the  thirfly  Erinnys  of  this  foil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood  ;3 

*  Mnd  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  fliort-winded  accents  hf  new  Iroils — ■]  That  is, 
let  us  foften  peace  to  reft  a  while  witliout  difturbance,  that  Ihe 
may  recover  breath  to  propofe  new  wars.     Johnson. 

^  A^o  more  the  thirjiy  Erinnys  of  this  foil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood  il     See 
Mr.  M.  Mafon's  note,  p.  181.     The  old  copies  read — entrance. 

Perhaps  the^foUowing  conjedure  maybe  thought  very  far  fetched, 
and  yet  I  am  willing  to  venture  it,  becaufe  it  often  happens  that 
a  wrong  reading  has  affinity  to  tlie  right.     We  might  read  : 

the  t  hirfiy  jsnlrants  of  this  foil; 

i,  e.  thofe  who  fet  foot  on  this  kingdom  through  the  thirft  of  power 
or  conqueft,  as  the  fpeaker  himfelf  had  done,  on  his  retiam  t» 
England  after  baniftiment. 

Na 
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No  more  fhall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 

Whoever  is  accuftomed  to  the  old  copies  of  this  author,  will 
generally  find  the  words  confequents,  occurrents,  ingredients, 
fpelt  confequencf,  occurrencr,  ingredience  j  and  thus,  perhaps, 
the  French  word  entrants,  anglicized  by  Shaklpeare,  miglit  have 
been  corrupted  into  entrance,  which  aftbrds  no  very  apparent 
meaning. 

By  her  lips  Shaklpeare  may  mean  the  lips  of  peace,  who  is. 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  line  ;  or  may  ule  the  thirjty  entrance  of 
tlie  foil,  for  the  porous  furf ace  of  the  earth,  through  which  all 
moifture  enters,  and  is  thirllily  drank,  or  foaked  up. 

So,  in  an  Ode  infcrted  by  Gafcoigne  in  his  and  Francis  Kin- 
welmerlh's  tranflation  of  the  Phoeniffce  of  Euripides  : 
"  And  make  the  greedy  ground  a  drinking  cup, 
"  To  fup  the  blood  of  murdered  bodies  up."    Steevens. 

If  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  meant, 
however  licenticufly,  to  fay,  No  morejliali  this  foil  have  the  lips 
of  her  thirjiy  entru?tce,  or  mouth,  daubed  with  the  blood  of  her 
own  children. 

Her  lips,  in  ray  apprehenfion,  refers  to  foil  in  the  preceding 
line,  and  not  to  peace,  as  has  been  fuggefted.  Shakfpeare  feldom 
attends  to  the  integrity  of  his  metaphors.  In  the  fecond  of  thefe 
lines  he  confiders  the  foil  or  earth  of  England  as  a  perfon  j  (So, 
in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Tells  them,  he  does  beftride  a  bleeding  land, 
"  Gafping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke.") 
and  yet  in  the  firit  line  the  foil  muft  be  underftood  in  its  ordinary 
material  fenfe,  as  alfo  in  a  fubfequent  line  in  which  its  f  elds  are 
laid  to  be  channelled  with  war.     Of  this  kind  of  incongruity  our 
author's  plays  furnifti  innumerable  inftances. 

Dauh,  the  reading  of 'the  earliefl  copy,  is  confirmed  by  a  paf- 
fage  in  King  Richard  II.  where  we  again  meet  with  the  image 
prefented  here : 

"  For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  fliall  not  he  foil' d 
"  With  tliat  dear  hlood  which  it  hath  foftered."       • 
The  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  found  in  King  Henry  VI.  P,  III : 

"  Thy  brother's  hlood  the  thirfty  earth  hath  drunk  :" 
In  which  parf'age,  as  well  as  in  tliat  before  us,  the  poet  had  per- 
haps the  lacred  writings  in  his  thoughts  :  "  And  now  art  thou 
curfed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive 
thy  bother  s  hlood  from  thy  hand."  Gen.  iv.  2.  This  laft  ob- 
fervation  has  been  made  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Reft  thy  unreft  on  England's  lawful  earth, 
"  Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  hlood" 
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Nor  bruift;  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 

The  earth  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  to  daub  her  lips 
with  Hood,  as  to  be  made  drunk  with  blood. 

A  palfage  in  the  old  play  of  K'uig  John,  loQl,  may  throw 
fome  light  on  that  before  us  : 

"  Is  all  tlie  blood  y-fpilt  on  either  part, 
"  Clofing  the  crannies  of  the  thirjiy  earth, 
"  Grown  to  a  love -game,  and  a  bridal  feaft  ?" 

Malone. 
The  thirfty  entrance  of  the  foil  is  nothing  more  or  lefs,  than 
the  face  of  the  earth  parch'd  and  crack'd  as  it  always  appears  in 
a  dry  fummer.  As  to  its  being  perfonified,  it  is  certainly  no  Inch 
unufual  pra6lice  with  Shakfpeare.  Every  one  talks  familiarly  of 
Mother  Earth  ;  and  they  who  live  upon  her  face,  may  without 
much  impropriety  be  called  her  children.  Our  author  only  con- 
fines the  image  to  his  own  country.  The  allufion  is  to  the  Barons' 
wars.     RiTsoN. 

The  amendment  which  I  fliould  propofe,  is  to  read  Erinnys, 
inftead  of  entrance. — By  Erinnys  is  meant  the  fury  of  difcord. 
The  Erinnys  of  the  foil,  may  poflibly  be  confidered  as  an  un- 
common mode  of  expreffion,  as  in  truth  it  is ;  but  it  is  juftilied 
by  a  palfage  in  the  fecond  AL,neid  of  Virgil,  where  iEneas  calls 
Helen — 

"  Trojce  ^  patriae  communis  Erinnys." 

And  an  exprelfion  fomcwhat  fimilar  occurs  in  The  Firjt  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  where  Sir  William  Lucy  fays  : 

"  Is  Talbot  llain  ?  the  Frenchman's  only  fcourge, 
"  Your  kingdom's  terror,  and  black  Ncnnfis  ?" 
It  is  evident  that  the  words,  lier  oivn  children,  her  f  elds,  her 
Jlowrets,  muft  all  necelfarily  refer  to  this  foil;  and  that  Shakfpeare 
in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  ufes  the  perfonal  pronoun  in- 
ftead of  the  imperfonal ;  her  inftead  of  its  ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  he 
means  to  perfonify  the  foil,  as  he  does  in  King  Richard  II.  where 
Bolingbroke  departing  on  his  exile  fays  : 

"  fvveet  foil,  adieu  !  ♦ 

'*■  My  mother,  and  my  nurfe,  that  bears  me  yet." 

M.Mason. 

Mr.  M,  Mafon's  conjecture  (which  I  prefer  to  any  explanation 

hitherto  offered  refpe6ting  this  difficult  pafTage,)  may  receive  fup- 

port  from  N,  Ling's  Epiftle  prefixed  to   IVit's  Commonwealth, 

1598  :   " 1  knowe  there  is  notliing  in  this  worlde  but  is 

fubje6t  to  the  Erynnis  gf  ill-difpofed  perfons." — The  fame  phrafe 
alfo  occurs  in  the  tentli  Book  of  Lucan  : 

"  Dedecus  ^gypti,  Latio  feralis  Erinnys." 

N3 
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Of  hoftile  paces :  thofe  oppofed  eyes. 


Again,  in  the  5th  Thelaid  of  Statins,  v.  203  :  ' 

"  cuncta  fuo  regnat  Erinnys 

"  Peaore." 
Amidft  thefe  uncertainties  of  opinion,  ho,wever,  let  me  prefent 
our  readers  with  a  fingle  fa6t  on  which  they  may  implicitly  rely  ; 
viz.  that  Shakfpeare  could  not  have  defigned  to  open  his  play 
with  a  fpeech,  the  fifth  line  of  which  is  obfcure  enough  to  de- 
mand a  feries  of  comments  thrice  as  long  as  the  dialogue  to  which 
it  is  appended.  All  that  is  wanted,  on  this  emergency,  feems 
to  be — ajufl  and  Itriking  perfonilication,  or,  rather,  a  proper 
name.  The  former  of  thefe  is  not  difcovcrable  in  the  old  read- 
ing— entrance  ;  but  the  latter,  furniflied  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  may, 
I  think,  be  fafely  admitted,  as  it  atibrds  a  natural  unembarrafled 
jiitrodu6tion  to  the  train  of  imagery  that  fucceeds. 

Let  us  likewife  recolleft,  that,  by  the  firft  editors  of  our  au- 
thor, Hyperion  had  been  changed  into  Epton  ;  and  that  Marfton's 
Jnfatiate  Counte/s,  l6l3,  concludes  with  a  fpeech  fo  darkened 
by  corruptions,  that  the  comparifon  in  the  fourth  line  of  it  is  ab- 
lolu^ely  unintelligible. — It  Hands  as  follows  : 

"  Night,  like  a  mafque,  is  entred  heaven's  great  hall, 

"  With  thoufand  torches  uiliering  the  way  : 

"  To  Rifus  will  we  confecrate  this  evening, 

**  Like  Alefjennis  cheating  of  the  brack. 

"  Weele  make  this  night  the  day,"  &c."^ 
Is  it  impoflible,  therefore,  that  Erinnys  may  have  been  blundered 
into  entrance,  a  transformation  almoft  as  perverfe  and  myfterious 
as  the  foregoing  in  Marfton's  tragedy  .' 

Being  neverthelefs  aware  that  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  gallant  effort  to 
produce  an  eafy  fenfe,  will  provoke  the  llight  objections  and  petty 
cavils  of  fnch  as  reftrain  themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  timid 
conjedure,  it  is  neceifary  I  (hould  fubjoin,  that  his  prefent  emen- 
dation was  not  inferted  in  our  text  on  merely  my  own  judgment, 

*  Since  my  introduflion  of  this  cornrj^ted  line,  I  have  difcovered  the  true 
fenfe  of  it.     Read :  ^ 

"  Like  Mycerinns  cheating  of  the  oracle, 
"  We'll  make"  &c. 

brack  1 
ocacle  j 
The  printer  took  the  MS.  o  for  a  0,  and  the  le  for  a  k.     See  the  Euterpe  qi 
Herodotus,  for  the  hiftory  of  J\Ii/cerimis,  who,  changing  night  into  day,  by 
means  of  lamps  and  torches,  and  thus  apparently  multiplying  his  predicted 
fix  years  of  life  into  twelve,  defigned  to  convi6t  the  Orack  uf  falfhood. 

Steevkns. 
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Which, — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven/ 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  fubftance  bred^ — 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  inteftine  Ihock 

And  furious  clofe  of  civil  butchery^ 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-befeeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way ;  and  be  no  moro  oppos'd 

Againlt  acquaintance,  kindred,  -ind  allies  : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-f^i,'athcd  knife, 

No  more  fhall  cut  his  mailer.     Therefore,  friends. 

As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  of  Chri{t,5 

(Whofe  foldier  now,  under  whofe  blefled  crofs 

We  are  imprelled  and  engag'd  to  fight,) 

Forthwith  a  power  of  Englifli  (hall  we  levy;^ 

but  with  the  deliberate  approbation  of  Dr.  Farmer. — Having  now 
prepared  for  controverfy— x/?^«c  canant  1     Steevens. 

*  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven,]  Namely,  long 

ftreaks  of  red,  which  reprefent  the  lines  of  armies  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  which,  and  their  likenefs  to  fuch  lines,  gave  occafion  to 
all  tlie  fuperllition  of  the  common  people  concerning  armies  in 
die  air,  &c.     Warburton. 

*  As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  &c.]  The  iawfulnefs  and  jufiice 
of  the  holy  wars  have  been  much  difputed  ;  but  perhaps  there  is 
a  principle  on  which  the  qucftion  may  be  eafily  determined.  If 
it  be  part  of  the  religion  of  tlie  IS'Iahometans  to  extirpate  by  the 
fword  all  other  religions,  it  is,  by  the  laws  of  felf-defence, 
lawful  for  men  of  every  other  religion,  and  for  Chriftians  among 
others,  to  make  war  upon  Mahometans,  fimply  as  Mahometans, 
as  men  obliged  by  their  own  principles  to  make  M'ar  upon 
Chriftians,  and  only  lying  in  wait  till  opportunity  fhall  promife 
them  fuccefs.     Johnson. 

Upon  this  note  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the  following  obfervation  : 
"  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  firft  fcene  of  The  Firft  Part  of 
King  He7iry  IV.  he  will  fee  in  the  text  of  Shakfpeare,  the  natural 
feelings  of  enthufiafm  j  and  in  the  note^  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  the 
workings  of  a  bigotted,  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every 
pretence  to  hate  and  perfecute  thofe  who  diffent  from  his  creed." 
Gibbon's  Hijiory,  Vol.  VI.  Q,  4to,  edit.     Reed. 

*  fJiall  ive  levy  j]  To  levy  a  power  of  Englifli  as  far  as 

to  the  fepulchre  of  Cbrift,  is  an  expreflion  quite  unexampled,  if 

N4 
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Whofe  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb 
To  chafe  thefe  pagans,  in  thofe  holy  fields, 
Over  whofe  acres  walk'd  thofe  blelTed  feet, 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  crofs. 
But  this  our  purpofe  is  a  twelve-month  old. 
And  bootlefs  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go ; 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now  :7 — ^Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  couiin  Weftmoreland, 
What  yefternight  our  council  did  decree, 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.^ 

West.  My  liege,  this  hafte  was  hot  in  queftion, 
And  many  limits  9  of  the  charge  fet  down 
But  yefternight ;  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 

not  corrupt.  We  might  propofe  lead,  without  violence  to  the 
fenfe,  or  too  wide  a  deviation  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.  In 
Pericles,  however^  the  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  a  mode  as  uncommon  : 
"  Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  otfence."  Steevens. 
The  expreflion — "  As  far  as  to  tlie  fepulchre,"  &c.  does  not, 
as  I  conceive,  fignity — to  the  dijiance  of&c.  but— ^fo  far  only  as 
regards  thefepuickre,  &c.     Douce. 

^  Therefore  we  meet  not  noiv  ,•]  i.  e.  not  on  that  account  do  we 
now  meet ; — we  are  not  now  afTembled,  to  acquaint  you  with 
our  intended  expedition.     Malone. 

*  •— —  this  dear  expedience.]  For  expedition.    Warburton. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

" 1  lliall  break 

"  The  caufe  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen." 

Steevens. 
^  And  ma?iy  limits — ]   Limits  for  e/iimates.     Warburton. 

Limits,  as  Mr.  Heath  obferves,  may  mean,  outlines,  rough 
Jketches,  or  calculations,     Steevens, 

Limits  may  mean  the  regulated  and  appointed  times  for  the  con- 
du6t  of  the  bufinefs  in  hand.  So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  : — 
*'  between  the  time  of  the  contraft  and  limit  of  the  folemnity, 
her  brother  Frec^erick  was  wrecked  at  fea."    Again,  iu  Macbeth  : 

"  111  make  fo  bold  to  call, 

"  For  'tis  my  limited  fervice."    Malone, 
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A  poll:  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whofe  worft  was, — that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordfhire  to  fight 
Againft  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welfhman  taken. 
And  a  thoufand  of  his  people  butchered  : 
Upon  whofe  dead  corps  there  was  fuch  mifufe, 
Such  beaftly,  fhamelefs  transformation. 
By  thofe  Welfh women  done,^  as  may  not  be. 
Without  much  (hame,  re-told  or  fpoken  of 

K.  Hen.  It  feems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this 
broil 
Brake  off  our  bufinefs  for  the  Holy  land. 

West.  This,  matched  with  other,  did,  my  gra- 
cious lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotfpur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy,-  and  brave  Archibald,^ 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met. 

Where  they  did  fpend  a  fad  and  bloody  hour ; 
As  by  difcharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  fhape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told  ; 


^  By  thofe  Weljhwomen  done,']  Thus  Holinfhed,  p.  528 : 
"  —  fuch  Ihameful  villanie  executed  upon  the  carcafles  of  the 
dead  men  by  the  WelJInvomen  ;  as  the  like  (I  doo  beleeve)  hath 
never  or  fildome  beene  praftifed."     See  T.  Walfingham,  p.  55/. 

Steevexs. 

*  '  the  gallant  Hotfpur  there, 

Young  Harry  Percy,]  Holinflied's  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
p.  240,  fays  :  "  This  Harry  Percy  was  furnamed,  for  his  often 
pricking,  Henry  Hotfpur,  as  one  that  feldom  times  refted,  if 
there  were  anie  fervice  to  be  done  abroad."     Tollet. 

^  —— Archil  aid,']  ylrchi  bald  Douglas,  earl  Douglas. 

Steevens. 
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For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horfe, 
t)^ncertain  of  the  iffiie  any  way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-induflrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Bkint,  new  lighted  from  his  horfe, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  foiH 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  feat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  fmooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  difcomfited ; 
Ten  thoufand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,5  did  fir  Walter  fee 


*  Stained  ivith  the  variation  of  each  foil — ]  No  circumflance 
could  have  been  better  choi'en  to  mark  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Walter.  It  is  uled  by  Falllalf  in  a  limilar  manner :  "  As  it 
were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remem- 
ber^ not  to  have  patience  to  {hift  me,  but  to  Jtandjiained  with 
travel."     Henley. 

'  Balk'd  in  their  own  Mood,']  I  fhould  fuppofe,  tliat  the  au- 
thor might  have  written  either  hath'd,  or  baWd,  i.  e.  encrufled 
over  with  blood  dried  upon  them.  A  paflage  in  Haywood's 
Iron  Age,  l632,  may  countenance  the  latter  of  thefe  conjec- 
tures : 

"  Troilus  lies  emhah'd 

"  In  his  cold  blood." 

Again,  in  Hamlet : 


—  horribly  trick'd 


"  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 

"  Balid  and  impafted,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Haywood's  Iron  Age  : 

"  ■ bak'd  in  blood  and  duft." 

Again,  ibid : 

"  as  bak\l  in  blood."     Steevens. 

Balk  is  a  ridge  ;  and  particularly,  a  ridge  of  land  :  here  is 
therefore  a  metaphor  ;  and  perhaps  the  poet  means,  in  his  bold 
and  carelefs  manner  of  expreflion  :   "  Ten  tlioufand  bloody  cai"- 

calfes  piM'd  up  together  in  a  long  heap." "  A  ridge  of  dead 

bodies  piled  up  in  blood."  If  this  be  tlie  meaning  of  balked,  for 
the  greater  exattnefs  of  conftruftion,  we  might  add  to  the 
pointing,  viz. 

JBalk'd,  in  their  own  blood,  &c. 
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On  Holmedon's  plains :  Of  prifoners,  Hotfpur  took 
Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldefl  fon 
To  beaten  Douglas  ;^  and  the  earls  of  Athol, 


"■  Piled  up  in  a  ridge,  and  in  their  own  blood,"  &rc.  But  with- 
out tliis  pun6tuation,  as  at  prefent,  the  context  is  more  poetical, 
and  prefents  a  ftronger  image. 

A  balk,  in  the  lenfe  here  mentioned,  is  a  common  expreflion 
in  Warwicklhire,  and  the  northern  counties.  It  is  ul'ed  in  the 
fame  (ignification  in  Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tale,  p.  182,  edit. 
Urr.  V.  2428.     Warton. 

Balk'd  in  their  own  Hood,  I  believe,  means,  laid  in  heaps  or 
hillocks,  in  their  own  blood.  Blithe's  England's  Improvement, 
p.  118,  obferves  :  "'The  mole  raifeth  balks  in  meads  and  paf- 
tures."  In  Leland's  Itinerary,  Vol.  V.  p.  l6  and  118,  Vol.  VII. 
p.  10,  a  balk  lignihes  a  Lank  or  hill.  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  Iliad, 
has  the  fame  thought  : 

"  On  heaps  the  Greeks,  oh  heaps  the  Trojans  lied, 
*'  And  thick'ning  round  them  rife  the  kills  of  de^d." 

ToLLEl-, 

In  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  4to.  I598, 
the  word  balk  alio  occurs  : 

"  Amongft  all  thele  all  lilent  ftood  their  king, 

"  Upon  a  balk,  his  fcepter  in  his  hand."     Steevents. 

*  Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  elde/i  fbn 

To  beaten  Douglas -yl  The  article — the,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  old  copies,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Malone,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  needlefs,  and  fays  "  the  word  earl  is  here  ufed 
as  a  diffyllable." 

Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  who  was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
regent  of  Scotland,  is  here  called  the  /o«  of  earl  Douglas,  through 
a  miftake  into  which  the  poet  was  led  by  the  omiffion  of  a  com- 
ma in  the  paffage  of  Holinfhed  from  whence  he  took  this  account 
of  tlie  Scottiih  prifoners.  It  Hands  thus  in  the  hiftorian  :  **  —  and 
of  prifoners,  Mordacke  earl  of  Fife,  fon  to  the  gouvernour  Ar- 
chembald  earle  Dowglas,"  &c.  The  want  of  a  comma  aften- 
gouvernour,  makes  thefe  words  appear  to  be  the  defcription  of 
one  and  tlie  fame  perfon,  and  fo  the  poet  underllood  them  ;  but 
by  putting  the  ftop  in  the  proper  place,  it  will  then  be  manifest 
that  in  this  lift  Mordake,  who  was  fon  to  the  governor  of  Soot- 
land,  was  the  firft  prifoner,  and  that  Archibald  eail  of  Douglas 
was  the  fecoad,  and  fo  on.     Stbevens. 
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Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith.^ 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  fpoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  coufin,  is  it  not  ? 

IVest,  In  faith, 
It  is  ^  a  conqueft  for  a  prince  to  boail  of. 

K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'fl  me  fad,    and 
mak'ft  me  fin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  fo  bleft  a  fon : 
A  fon,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongil  a  grove,  the  very  ftraighteft  plant ; 
Who  is  fvveet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride: 
Whilft  I,  by  looking  on  the  praife  of  him. 
See  riot  and  difhonour  ftain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  prov'd, 
That  fome  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine — Percy,  his — Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts  : — What  think  you, 

coz', 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prifoners,^ 

'  — ^ — and  Menteith.]  This  is  a  miftake  of  Holinflied  in  his 
EngUJli  Hljiory,  for  in  that  of  Scotland,  p.  259,  262,  and 
419,  he  fpeaks  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  and  Menteith  as  one  and  the 
fame  perfon.     Steevens. 

'  In  faith, 
It  is — ]     Thefe  words  are  in  the  firft  quarto,  15QS,  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  tranfcriber,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  prece- 
ding fpeech,  but  at  a  confiderable  diltance  from  the  lall  word  of 
it.     Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — 'Faith  'tis  &c. 

Malone. 

^  •  the  prifoners,']     Percy  had  an  exclufive  right  to  thefe 

prifoners,  except  the.  Earl  of  Fife.  By  the  law  of  arms,  every 
man  who  had  taken  any  captive,  whofe  redemption  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  thoufand  crowns.,  had  him  clearly  for  himfelf,  either  to 
acquit  or  ranfom,  at  his  pleafure.     It  feems  from  Camden's  Bri- 
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Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  furpriz'd. 
To  his  own  ufe  he  keeps  ;  and  fends  me  word, 
I  fhall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

West.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  thisisWor- 
cefler. 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  afpe(9:s  ;^ 
Which  makes  him  prune  himlelf,-  and  briftle  up 
The  creft  of  youth  againft  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  fent  for  him  to  anfwer  this ; 
And,  for  this  caufe,  awhile  we  muft  negledl 
Our  holy  purpofe  to  Jerufalem. 

tannia,  that  Pourtouny  caftle  in  Scotland  was  built  out  of  the 
ranfora  of  this  very  Henry  Percy,  when  taken  priloner  at  the 
battle  of  Otterbourne  by  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  Earl  of  Eg- 
lington.     ToLLET. 

Percy  could  not  refufe  the  Earl  of  Fife  to  the  King ;  for  being 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  (fon  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother 
to  King  Robert  III.)  Henry  might  juftly  claim  him  by  his  ac- 
knowledged mihtary  prerogative.     SxEE'^iSNS. 

^  Malevolent  to  you  in  all  qfpc6is  ;]  An  ailrological  allufion. 
Worcefter  is  reprefented  as  a  malignant  Itar  that  influenced  the 
condu6t  of  Hotlpur,     Henley. 

'  IVhich  makes  him  prune  himfelf,']  The  metaphor  is  taken 
from  a  cock,  who  in  his  pride  prunes  himfelf;  that  is,  picks  off 
the  loofe  feathers  to  fmooth  the  rell:.  To  pnine  and  to  plume, 
fpoken  of  a  bird,  is  the  fame.     Johnson, 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right  in  his  choice  of  the  reading.  So, 
in  The  Co  bier's  Prophecy,   1594  : 

"  Sith  now  thou  dotl  but  prune  thy  wings, 
"  And  make  thy  feathers  gay." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Metavwrphojis,  l6l3  : 

"■  Pride  makes  the  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  Co." 
But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  verb  to  prune  is  juftly  interpreted. 
In  The  Booke  of  Haukynge,  &c.  (commonly  called  The  Booke  of 
St.  Albans,)  is  the  following  account  of  it :  "  I'he  hauke  proi- 
neth  when  Ihe  fetcheth  oyle  with  her  beake  over  the  taile,  and 
anointeth  her  feet  and  her  fethers.  She  plumeth  when  ffie  puU- 
€th  fethers  of  auie  foule  and  cafteth  them  from  her." 

SxEEvr: -i. 
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Coufin,  on  Wednefday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windfor,  fo  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourfelf  with  fpeed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  faid,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. ^ 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Falstaff. 

Fjl.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  fo  fat-witted,  with  drinking 
of  old  fack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  fupper,  and 
fleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  haft 
forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'ft 
truly  know.^  What  a  devil  halt  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  the  day  ?  unlefs  hours  were  cups  of  fack, 
and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  ligns  of  leaping-houfes,  and 


^  Than  out  of  anger  can  le  uttered.']  That  is,  "  More  is  to 
be  faid  than  anger  v/ill  luffer  me  to  fay  :  more  than  can  iflue 
from  a  mind  difturbed  like  mine."     Johnson. 

*  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  ivouldjl  truly  know.'} 

The  Prince's  objeftion  to  tlie  queftion  feems  to  be,  that  Falftaff 
had  alked  in  the  night  what  vvas  the  time  of  the  day. 

Johnson. 

This  cannot  be  well  received  as  the  objection  of  the  Prince ; 
for  prefently  after,  the  Prince  himfelf  fays  :  "  Good  morrow, 
Ned,"  and  Poins  replies  :  "  Good  moiTow,  fweet  lad."  The 
truth  may  be,  that  when  Shakfpeare  makes  the  Prince  wifh  Poins 
a  good  morrow,  he  had  forgot  that  the  fcene  commenced  fA 
night.     Steevens, 
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the  blefled  fun  himfelf  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
colour'd  taffata ;  I  fee  no  reafon,  why  thou  lliould'fl 
be  fo  fuperfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now,  Hal :  for 
we,  that  take  purfes,  go  by  the  moon  and  feven  ftars ; 
and  not  by  Phoebus, — he,  that  2v  cindering  knight  Jo 
fair.^  And,  I  pray  thee,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
king, — as,  God  ilive  thy  grace,  (majefty,  I  fhould 
fay ;  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,)' 

P. Hen.  What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth  ;  not  fo  much  as  will  ferv^e 
to  be  prologue  to  an  Qgg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
king,  let  not  us,  that  are  fquires  of  the  night's 
body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  •/'  let 

'  Phoebus, — he,  that  wandering  lin'ighlfo fair.']  FalftafF ftarts 
the  idea  of  Phoebus,  i.  e.  the  fun  }  but  deviates  into  an  allufion 
to  El  Donzel  del  Feho,  the  knight  of  the  fun  in  a  Spanifli  romance 
ti-anllated  (under  the  title  of  The  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  Sec.) 
during  the  age  of  Shakfpeare.  This  ilhiftrious  perfonage  was 
"  molt  excellently ^rt ire,"  and  a  great  wanderer,  as  thofe  who 
travel  after  him  throughout  three  thick  volumes  in  4to.  will  dif- 
cover.  Perhaps  the  words  "  that  wandering  knight  fo  fair,"  are 
part  of  fome  forgotten  ballad  on  the  fubje6t  of  this  marvellous 
hero's  adventiu-es.  In  Peele's  Old  Jf^ives  Tale,  Com.  1595, 
Eumenides,  the  wandering  knight,  is  a  character.     Steevens. 

* let  7ii>t  us,  that  are  fquires  of  the  night's  lody,  be  called 

thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  ;]  This  conveys  no  manner  of  idea 
to  me.  How  could  they  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  ? 
They  robbed  by  moonfliine ;  they  could  not  fteal  the  fair  day-light. 
I  have  ventured  to  fublVitute  booty  :  and  this  J  take  to  be  the 
meaning.  Let  us  not  be  called  thieves,  the  purloiners  of  that 
booty,  which,  to  the  proprietors,  was  the  purchafe  of  honeft 
labour  and  induftry  by  day.     Theobald. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved,  that  they  could  not 
^eal  the  fair  day-light ;  but  I  believe  our  poet  by  the  expreflion, 
ihinvis  of  the  days  beauty,  meant  only,  tit  not  us  who  are  hmhf 
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us  be — Diana's  forefters,'  gentlemen  of  the  fhacJe'^ 
minions  of  the  moon  :^  And  let  men  fay,  we  be 
men  of  good  government ;  being  governed  as  the* 
fea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chafte  miftrefs  the  moon^ 
under  whofe  countenance  we — ileal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay'ft  well ;  and  it  holds  well  too  : 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men, 
doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  fea  ;  being,  governed  as 
the  fea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  for  proof,  now  :  A 
purfe  of  gold  mofl  refolutely  fnatched  on  Monday 
night,  and  moll  diflblutely  fpent  on  Tuefday  morn- 


fqidres  to  the  tiighf,  i.  e.  adorn  the  night,  le  called  a  difgrace 
to  the  day.  To  take  away  the  beauty  of  the  day^  may  probably 
mean,  to  difgrace  it.  A  fqu'ire  of  the  body  fignified  originally^ 
the  attendant  on  a  knight ;  the  perfon  who  bore  his  head-piece, 
fpear,  and  ihield.  It  became  afterwards  the  cant  term  for  a 
pimp ;  and  is  fo  ufed  in  the  fecond  part  of  Decker's  Hone/l 
IVhore,  l630.  Again,  in  The  IVitty  Fair  One,  1033,  for  a 
procurefs :  "  Here  comes  ihefqiiire  of  her  miftrefs's  body." 

Falftalf,  however,  puns  on  the  word  knight.  See  the  Curialia 
of  Samuel  Pegge,  Efq.  Part  I.  p.  100.     Steevens. 

•  There  is  alfo,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  pun  on  the  word  beauty, 
which  in  the  weftern  counties  is  pronounced  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  booty.     See  King  Henry  FI.  P.  Ill : 

"  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer'd  booty." 

Malone. 

'  Diana  s  forejiers ,  &c.] 

**  Exile  and  llander  are  jaftly  mee  awarded, 

"  My  wife  and  heire  lacke  lands  and  lawful  right  j 

"  And  me  their  lord  made  dame  Dianas  knight." 

So  laraenteth  Thomas  Mowbray,    Duke  of  Norfolk,    in  The 

Mirror  for  Magiftrates.     Henderson. 

We  learn  from  •  Hall,  that  certain  perfons  who  appeared  as 
forefiers  in  a  pageant  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  King  Hemy  VIII. 
were  called  Dianas  knights.     Malone. 

*  minions  of  the  moon  :]  Thus,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves, 

Gamaliel  Ratfey  and  his  company  "  became  fervants  to  the  moone, 
for  the  fmine  was  too  hot  for  tliem."     Steevens, 
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ing;  got  with  fvvearing — lay  by;9  and  fpent  with 
crying — bring  in  :^  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the 
foot' of  the  ladder  ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a  flow 
as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  fay'fl  true,  lad.    And  is 
not  my  hoftefs  of  the  tavern  a  moft  fweet  wench  ?^ 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of 


**  'got  with  pivearing — l^y  by;]     i.  e.  fwearlng  at  the 

paflengers  they  robbed,  lay  by  your  arms  :  or  rather,  lay  hy  was 
a  phrale  that  then  fignlfiedjlandjiill,  addreffed  to  thofe  who 
\yere  preparing  to  rufti  forward.  But  the  Oxford  editor  kindly 
accommodates  thefe  old  thieves  with  a  new  cant  phrafe,  taken 
from  Bagfhot-heath  or  Finchley-common,  of  lug  out. 

■  Warburton. 
To  lay  by,  is  a  phrafe  adopted  from  navigation,  and  figniliesy 
by  flackening  fail  to  become  flationary.     It  occurs  again  in  King 
Henry  Fill: 

"  Even  the  billows  of  the  fea 

"  Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by."     Steevens. 

^ and /pent  with  crying — bring  in  :]  i,  e.  more  wine. 

Malone. 

*  And  is  not  my  hojiefs  of  the  tavern  &c.]     We  meet 

with  the  fame  kind  of  humour  as  is  contained  in  this  and  the 
three  following  fpeeches,  in  The  Mojlellaria  of  Plautus,  Aft  I. 
fc.  ii  : 

"  Jampridem  ecaftor  frigida  non  lavi  magis  lubenter, 
"  Necunde  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  elTe  defcecatam. 
"  Sea.  Eventus  rebus  omnibus,  velut  horno  meflis  magna 

fliit. 
"  Phi.  Quid  ea  meffis  attinet  ad  mcam  lavationem  ? 
"  Sea.  Nihilo  plus,  quam  lavatio  tua  ad  meffim." 
In  the  want  of  connexion  to  what  went  before,  probably  con- 
fifts  the  humour  of  the  Prince's  queftion.     Steevens, 

This  kind  of  humour  is  often  met  with  in  old  plays.  In  The 
Gallathea  of  Lyly,  Phillida  fays  :  "  It  is  a  pittie  that  nature 
framed  you  not  a  woman. 

"  Gall.  There  is  a  tree  in  Tylos,  &c. 

"  Phill.  What  a  toy  it  is  to  tell  me  of  that  tree,  being  nothing 
to  the  purpofe,"  &c. 

en  Jonfon  calls  it  a  game  at  vapours.     Farmer, 
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the  caftle.3     And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  mod  Iweet 
robe  of  durance  }'^ 


^  As  the  honey  of  Hylla,  my  old  lad  of  the  caftle.]  Mr.  Rowe 
took  notice  of  a  tradition,  that  this  part  of  FalftafF  was  written 
originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle.  An  ingenious  corre- 
fpondent  hints  to  me,  that  the  paflage  above  quoted  from  our  au- 
thor, proves  what  Mr.  Rowe  tells  us  was  a  tradition.  Old  lad 
of  the  cafile  feems  to  have  a  reference  to  Oldcatlle.  Befides,  if 
this  had  not  been  the  fact,  why^  in  the  epilogue  to  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  where  our  author  promifes  to  continue 
his  ftory  with  Sir  John  in  it,  fliould  he  fay,  "  Where,  for  any 
thing  1  know,  Falftatf  Ihall  die  of  a  fweat,  unlefs  already  he  be 
killed  with  your  hard  opinions  :  for  Oldcaftle  died  a  martyr,  and 
this  is  not  the  man.'  This  looks  like  declining  a  point  that  had 
been  made  an  objeftion  to  him.  I'll  give  a  farther  matter  in 
proof,  which  feems  almoft  to  fix  the  charge.  I  have  read  an  old 
play,  called.  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  contain- 
ing  the  honourable  Battle  of  Jgincourt. — The  aftion  of  this  piece 
commences  about  the  14th  year  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth's 
j-eign,  and  ends  with  Henry  the  Fifth's  marrying  Princefs 
Catharine  of  France.  The  fcene  opens  with  Prince  Henry's 
robberies.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  is  one  of  the  gang,  and  called 
Jockie  5  and  Ned  and  Gadshill  are  two  other  comrades. — From 
this  old  imperfeft  Iketch,  I  have  a  fufpicion,  Shakfpeare  might 
form  his  two  parts  of  King  Henry  7/".  and  his  hiftory  of  King 
Henry  V.  and  confequently  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  might 
continue  the  mention  of  Sir  John  Oldcaille,  till  Ibme  defcendant 
of  that  family  moved  Queen  Elizabeth  to  command  him  to  change 
■  the  name.     Theobald. 

' my  old  lad  of  the  cajile.l  This  alludes  to  the  name  Shak- 
fpeare firft  gave  to  this  buffoon  charafter,  which  was  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle  ;  and  when  he  changed  the  name  he  forgot  to  ftrike  out 
this  expreftion  that  alluded  to  it.  The  reafon  of  the  change  was 
this  :  one  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  having  fuffered  in  tlie  time  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  for  tlie  opinions  of  Wicklift^e,  it  gave  offence, 
and  therefore  the  poet  altered  it  to  Falftaft",  and  endeavours  to 
remove  the  fcandal  in  the  epilogue  to  The  Second  Fart  of  King 
He?iry  IV.  Fuller  takes  notice  of  this  matter  in  his  Chnrck 
Hijiory  : — "■  Stage-poets  have  thcmfelves  been  very  bold  with, 
and  others  very  merry  at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle, 
whom  they  have  fancied  a  boon  companion,  a  jovial  royfter,  and 
a  coward  to  boot.  The  beft  is.  Sir  John  Falftaff"  hath  relieved 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  and  of  late  is  fubftitutcd 
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Fal,  How  liow,  how  now^  mad  wag  ?  what,  in 


buffoon  in  his  place."  Book  IV.  p.  l68,  But,  to  be  candid,  1 
believe  there  was  no  malice  in  tlie  matter.  Shakfpeare  wanted 
a  droll  name  to  his  chara6ter,  and  never  confidered  whom  it  be- 
longed to.  We  have  a  like  inftance  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Wind  for,  where  he  calls  his  French  quack,  Caius,  a  name  at 
that  time  very  refpetlable,  as  belonging  to  an  eminent  and 
learned  phyfician,  one  of  the  founders  of  Caius  College  in  Cam- 
bridge.    Warburton. 

The  propriety  of  this  note  the  reader  will  find  contefled  at  the 
beginning  of  King  Henry  V.  Sir  John  Oldcaflle  was  not  a  cha- 
rafter  ever  introduced  by  Shakfpeare,  nor  did  he  ever  occupy  the 
place  of  FalftafF.  The  play  in  which  Oldcalfle's  name  occurs, 
was  not  the  work  of  our  poet. 

Old  lad  is  likewife  a  familiar  compellation  to  be  found  in  forae 

of  our  moft  ancient  dramatick  pieces.     So,  in  The  Trial  of  Trea-^ 

Jure,   156/:  "What,  Inclination,  oW  Zat/ art  thou  there  .'"     In 

the  dedication  to  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  &c.  by  T.  Nafli, 

1598,  old  Dick  of  the  caftle  is  mentioned. 

Again,  in  Pierce's  Supererogation,  or  a  Neiv  Praife  of  the  Old 
Affe,  1593  :  "  And  here's  a  lufty  ladd  of  the  caflell,  that  will 
binde  beares,  and  ride  golden  afl'es  to  death."     Steevens. 

Old  lad  of  the  caflle,  is  the  fame  with  Old  lad  of  Caftile,  a 
Cq/tilian. — Meres  reckons  Oliver  of  the  cajile  amongfl  his  ro- 
mances :  and  Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us  of  "  Old  lads  of  tke  coftell 
with  their  rapping  babble." — roaring  boys. — This  is  therefore  i50 
argument  for  FalflafFs  appearing  firft  under  the  name  of  Old- 
cqjile.  There  is,  however,  a  palfage  in  a  play  called  Amends  for 
Ladies,  by  Field  the  player,  I6I8,  which  may  feem  to  prove  it, 
iinlels  he  confounded  the  different  performances  : 

"  . Did  you  never  fee 

"  The  play  where  the  fat  knight,  hight  Oldcajile, 

"  Did  tell  you  truly  what  this  honour  was  ?"     Farmer. 

Fuller,  befides  the  words  cited  in  the  note,  has  in  his  Worthies, 
p.  253,  the  following  paffage  :  "  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  firft 
made  a  thrafonical  pujf)  an  emblem  of  mock  valour,  a  make- 
fport  in  all  plays,  for  a  coward."  Speed,  likewiie,  in  his  Chro- 
nicle, edit.  2,  p.  1/8,  lays  :  "  The  author  of  The  Three  Co7i~ 
verfions  (i.  e.  Parfons  the  Jefuit,)  hath  made  Oldcaftle  a  ruffian, 
a  robber,  and  a  rebel,  and  his  authority,  taken  from  they/ao-g 
players,  is  more  befitting  the  pen  of  his  flanderous  report,  than 
the  credit  of  the  judicious,  being  only  grounded  from  the  papift 
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thy  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have 
I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 


aivd  the  poet,  of  like  confcience  for  lies,  the  one  ever  feigning, 
and  the  other  ever  fallifying  the  truth."     Ritson. 

From  the  following  paffage  in  Tke  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an 
Ordviairc,  or  the  JVcilkes  in  Powlcs,  quarto,   l604,  it  appears 
that  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  reprefented  on  the  ftage  as  a  very  fat 
man  (certainly  not  in  the  play  printed  with  that  title  in  160O  :) 
— "  Now,  figniors,  how  like  you  mine  hoft  ?  did  I  not  tell  you 
he  was  a  madde  round  knave  and  a  meriie  one  too  ?  and  if  you 
chaunce  to  talke  of  fa  tie  Sir  John  Oldcaltle,  he  will  teh  you,  he 
was  his  great  grand-lather,  and  not  much  unlike  him  in  paunch." 
— ^The  holl,  who  is  here  detcribed,  returns  to  the  gallants,  and 
entertains  them  with  telling  them  ftories.     After  his  lirll  tale,  he 
fays  :   "  Nay  gallants,  I'll  iit  yoa,  and  now  I  will  ferve  in  ano- 
ther, as  good  as  vinegar  and  pepper  to  your  roaftbeefe  " — Signor 
Klckjhaive  replies  :   "  I-et's  have  it,  let's  tafte  on  it^  mine  hoft, 
my  noble_/«f  attor.'^ 

The  caufe  of  all  the  confufion  relative  to  thele  two  charafters, 
and  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  our  author 
changed  the  name  from  Oldcaftle  to  Falftaft",  (to  which  I  do  not 
give  the  fmalleft  credit,)  feems  to  have  been  this.  Shakfpeare 
appears  evidently  to  have  caught  the  idea  of  the  chara6ter  of 
Falftaft'  from  a  wretched  play  entided  The  famous  FiSiories  of 
King  Henry  V.  (which  liad  been  exhibited  before  1589,)  i"^ 
which  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  principal  charader.  He  is 
accompanied  in  his  revels  and  his  robberies  by  Sir  John  Oldcajlle, 
("  a  pamper'd  glutton,  and  a  debauchee,"  as  he  is  called  in  a 
piece  of  that  age,)  who  appears  to  be  the  character  alluded  to  in 
the  palfage  above  quoted  from  The  Meeting  of 'Gallants,  &:c. 
To  this  character  undoubtedly  it  is  that  Fuller  alludes  inhis  Church 
Hijiory,  \Q5Q,  when  he  fays,  "  Stage-poets,  have  themfelves 
been  very  bold  with,  and  others  very  merry  at,  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Oldcajlle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a  boon  companion, 
a  jovial  royfter,  and  a  coward  to  boot."  Speed,  in  his  Hiftory, 
which  was  firft  piiblilhed  in  lOll,  alludes  both  to  this  "  boon 
companion"  of  the  anonymous  King  Henry  V.  and  to  the  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle  exliibitcd  in  a  play  of  the  fame  name,  which  was 
printed  in  lOOO  :  •'  The  author  of  The  Three  Converfions  hath 
made  Oldcajile  a  ruftian,  a  robber,  and  a  rebel,  and  his  authority 
taken  from  the  Jiage  players.'"  Oldcallle  is  reprefented  as  a 
rebel  in  the  play  laft  mentioned  alone  ;  in  the  former  play  as  "  a 
ruffian  and  a  robber," 
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P.  /fe.v.  Why,  what  a  pox  liave  I  to  do  witli  my 
hoftcfs  of  tlie  tavern  ? 

Shakfpeare  probably  never  intended  to  ridicule  the  real  Sir 
John  Oldcaille,  Lord  Cobham,  in  any  relpeft  :  but  thought  pro- 
per to  make  FalftafF,  in  imitation  of  his  proto-type,  the  Oldcaftle 
of  the  old  King  Henri/  V.  a  mad  rmind  knave  alfo.  From  the 
lirft  appearance  of  our  author's  King  Henry  H^.  the  old  play  in 
which  Sir  John  Oldcallle  had  been  exhibited,  (which  was  printed 
in  1508,)  was  probably  never  performed.  Hence,  I  conceive, 
it  is,  that  Fuller  fays,  "  Sir  John  Falftaff  has  relieved  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  and  of  late  Uful-Jtituted  buffoon  in 
his  place  ;"  which  being  mifunderftood,  probably  gave  rife  to  the 
ftory,  that  Shakfpeare  changed  tlie  name  of  his  charafter. 

A  palTage  in  his  IForthies,  folio,  1662,  p.  253,  Ihows  his  mean- 
ing ftill  more  clearly ;  and  will  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
out  tlie  fource  of  the  miftakes  on  this  fubjeft. — "  Sir  John  Faf- 
tolfe,  knight,  was  a  native  of  this  county  [Norfolk].  To  avouch 
him  by  many  arguments  valiant,  is  to  maintain  that  tlie  fun  is 
bright ;  though,  fince,  the  llage  has  been  over-bold  with  his 
memory,  making  him  a  Thrafonical  puff,  and  emblem  of  mock- 
valour. — True  it  is,  Sir  John  Oldcajile  didjirjt  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  one,  being  made  the  makefport  in  all  plays  for  a  coward.  It 
is  ealily  known  out  of  what  purle  this  black  penny  came.  The 
papilts  railing  on  him  for  a  heretick  ;  and  therefore  he  muft  be 
alfo  a  coward  :  though  indeed  he  was  a  man  of  arms,  every  inch 
of  him,  and  as  valiant  as  any  of  his  age. 

"  Now  as  I  am  glad  that  Sir  Jnkn  Oldcajile  is  put  out,  fo  I 
am  forry  that  Sir  John  Fajtolfe  is  put  in,  to  relieve  his  memory 
in  this  bafe  lervice  :  to  be  the  anvil  for  every  dull  wit  to  iirike 
upon.  Nor  is  our  comedian  excutable  by  fome  alteration  of  his 
name,  writing  him  Sir  John  Fatjlafe,  (and  making  him  the  pro- 
perty and  pleafure  of  King  Henry  V.  to  abufe,)  Jeeing  the  vici- 
nity of  founds  intrench  on  the  memory  of  that  worthy  knight." 

Here  we  fee  the  alfertion  is,  not  that  Sir  John  OldcaJiU*  did 
Jirji  bear  the  brunt  in  Shakfpeare'' s  play,  but  in  all  plays,  that  is, 
on  the  ftage  in  general,  before  Shakfpeare's  charafter  had  ap- 
peared 5  owing  to  tlie  malevolence  of  papijis,  of  which  religion 
it  is  plain  Fuller  fuppofed  the  writers  of  thofe  plays  in  Avhich 
Oldcaille  was  exhibited,  to  have  been  ;  nor  does  he  complain  of 
Shakfpeare's  altering  the  name  of  his  chara6ter  from  Oldcajile 
to  Falftaff,  but  of  the  metathefis  of  Fajtolfe  to  Falftaff.  Yet  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  words  above  cited,  "  put  out"  and  "  put 
in,"  and  "  by  fome  alteration  oj'  his  name,"  that  thefe  words 
alone,  mifunderftood,  gave  rife  to  tlie  mifapprehenfion  that  has 
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Fal.  Well,  thoa  hafl  called  her  to  a  reckoning, 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

prevailed  fince  the  time  of  Mr.  Rowe,  relative  to  this  matter. 
For  what  is  the  plain  meaning  of  Fuller's  words  ?  "  Sir  John 
Faftolfe  was  in  truth  a  very  brave  man,  though  he  is  now  repre- 
lented  on  the  ftage  as  a  cowardly  braggart.  Before  he  was  thus 
ridiculed.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  being  hated  by  the  papifts,  was 
exhibited  by  popijh  writers,  in  all  plays,  as  a  coward.  Since 
the  new  chara6ter  of  FalftafF  has  appeared,  Oldcaftle  has  no 
longer  borne  the  brunt,  has  no  longer  been  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule :  but,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  am  glad  that  '  his  memory  has 
been  relieved,'  that  the  plays  in  which  he  was  reprefented  have 
been  expelled  from  the  fcene,  fo  on  the  other,  I  am  forry  that  fo 
refpeftable  a  charafter  as  Sir  John  Faftolfe  has  been  brought  on 
it,  and  '  fubftituted  buffoon  in  his  place  ;'  for  however  our  co- 
mick  poet  [Shakfpeare]  may  have  hoped  to  efcape  r  enfure  by 
altering  the  name  from  Faftolfe  to  FalftafF,  he  is  certainly  culpa- 
ble, fince  fome  imputation  muft  neceifarily  fall  on  the  brave 
knight  of  Norfolk  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  founds," 

FalftafF  having  thus  grown  out  of,  and  immediately  fucceed- 
ing,  the  other  charader,  (the  Oldcaftle  of  the  old  King  Henry  F.) 
having"  one  or  two  features  in  common  with  him,  and  being  pro- 
bably reprefented  in  the  fame  drefs,  and  widi  the  fame  fi6titious 
belly,  as  his  predeceflbr,  the  two  names  might  have  been  indif- 
criminately  ufed  by  Field  and  others,  without  any  miftake,  or 
intention  to  deceive.  Perh?ps,  behind  the  fcenes,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  circumftances  already  mentioned,  Oldcaftle  might 
have  been  a  cant  appellation  for  Falftaft'  for  a  long  time.  Hence 
the  name  mwght  have  been  prefixed  inadvertently,  in  fome  play- 
houfc  copy,  to  one  of  the  fpeeches  in  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  H^. 

If  the  verfes  be  examined,  in  which  the  name  of  FalftafF  oc- 
curs, it  will  be  found,  tliat  Oldcaftle  could  not  have  flood  in 
tliof^ places.  The  only  anfwer  tliat  can  be  given  to  this,  is, 
that  Shakfpeare  new-wrote  each  verfe  in  which  FalftafF's  name 
occurred  j — a  labour  which  thofe  only  who  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  our  author's  hiftory  and  works,  can  fuppofe  him 
to  have  undergone. — A  paiFage  in  the  Epilogue  to  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  /K  rightly  underftood,  appears  to  me 
ftrongly  to  confirm  what  has  been  now  fuggefted.  See  the  note 
there.     Malone. 

*  And  is  not  a  bufF  jerkin  a  mnji  fiveet  robe  of  durance  ?]  To 
nnderftand  the  propriety  of  the  Prince's  anfwer,  it  muft  be  re- 
marked that  tile  IherifF's  officers  were  formerly  clad  in  buff.    So 
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P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

Fal.  No  ;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  haft  paid 
all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elfewhere,  fo  far  as  my  coin 
would  ftretch  ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  1  have  ufed 
my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  fo  ufed  it,  that  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — But,  I  pr'y- 
thee,  fweet  wag,  fhall  there  be  gallows  ftanding  in 
England  when  thou  art  king  ?  and  refblution  thus 
fobbed  as  it  is,  with  the  rufty  curb  of  old  father 
antick  the  law  ?  Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  king, 
hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  thou  fhalt. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  O  rare !  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a 
brave  judge. 5 

that  when  FalftafF  alks,  whether  his  hojtefs  is  not  a  fweet  wench, 
the  Prince  alT^s  in  return  whether  it  will  not  he  a  fweet  thing  to 
go  to  prifbn  by  running  in  debt  to  this  fweet  wench.     Johnson. 

The  following  paffage  from  the  old  play  of  Ram-Alley,  may 
ferve  to  confirm  Dr.  Johnfon's  obferv  ation  : 

"  Look,  I  have  certain  goblins  in  buff  jerkins, 

"  Lye  ambufcado." \_Enter  Serjeants. 

Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A61  IV  : 

"  A  devil  in  an  evertajting  garment  hath  him, 

"  A  fellow  all  in  biiffr 
Durance,  however,  might  alio  have  fignified  fome  lafting  kind 
of  fluff,  fuch  as  we  call  at  prefent,  everlafiing.  So,  in  Weft- 
ward  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  I607  :  "  Where  did'fl  thou 
buy  this  buff?  Let  me  not  live  but  I  will  give  thee  a  goodfuit 
of  durance.     Wilt  thou  take  my  bond  ?"  &:c. 

Again,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  }607  :  "  Varlet  o£  velvet, 
my  moccado  villain,  old  heart  of  durance,  my  flrip'd  canvas 
fhoulders,  and  my  perpetuayia  pander."  Again,  in  The  Three 
Ladies  of  London,  1584:  "As  the  tgylor  that  out  of  feven 
yards,  flole  one  and  a  half  of  durance."'     Steevens. 

^  ni  be  a  brave  judge.']  This  thought,  Uke  many  others^ 

is  taken  from  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  V: 

04 
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P.  Hen.  Thou  judgeft  falfe  already;  I  mean,  thou 
flialt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  (o  be- 
come a  rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  vv^ell ;  and  in  fome  fort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I 
can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  fuits  ?^ 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  fuits  :  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as 
melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,^  or  a  lugged  bear. 


"  Hen,  V.  Ned,  fo  foon  as  I  am  king,  the  firft  thing  I  will  do 
fliall  be  to  put  my  lord  chief  jujiice  o\i\.  of  office  j  and  thoulhalt 
be  my  lord  chief  jujiice  of  England." 

"  N'ed.  Shall  I  be  lord  chief  jujiice  ?  By  gogs  wounds,  I'll  be 
the  braveft  lord  chief  jujiice  that  ever  was  in  England." 

Steevens. 

*  For  obtaining  of  fuits  ?]  Suit,  fpoken  of  one  that  attends 
at  court,  means  a  petition  i  ufed  with  refpeft  to  the  hangman, 
means  the  clothes  of  the'  offender,     Johnson. 

So,  in  an  ancient  Medley,  bl.  1 ; 

"  The  broker  hath  gay  cloaths  to  fell 

"  "Which  from  the  Aan^Twaw's budgett  fell."    Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p,  349,  '^-  8.  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  Hoff- 
man s  Tragedy,  l631  :  "  A  poor  maiden,  miftrefs,  has  aftiit  to 
you  J  and  'tis  a  good  fuit, — very  good  apparel."     Malone, 

'  fl  gib  cat,]     A  gib  cat  means,  I  know  not  why,  an 

old  cat.     Johnson. 

A  gib  cat  is  the  common  term  in  Northamptonfliire,  and  all 
adjacent  counties,  to  exprefs  a  he  cat.     Percy. 

*'  As  melancholy  as  a  gib'd  cat,"  is  a  proverb  enumerated 
among  others  in  Ray's  CoUeSiion.  In  A  Match  at  Midnight, 
1033,  is  the  following  palfage :  "  They  fwell  like  a  couple  of 
giFd  cats,  met  both  by  chance  in  the  dark  in  an  old  garret." 
So,  in  Bulwer's  Artificial  Changeling,  J 653  :  "  Some  in  mania 
or  melancholy  madnefs  have  attempted  the  fame,  not  without 
fuccefs,  although  they  have  remained  fomewhat  vielancholy  like 
gib'd  cats."  I  believe  after  all,  a  giFd  cat  is  a  cat  who  has  been 
qualified  for  the  feraglio ;  for  all  animals  fo  mutilated^  become 
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p.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute.^ 
Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnfhire  bag- 
pipe.9 

P.  Hen.  What  fay  eft  thou  to  a  hare,'  or  the  me- 
lancholy of  Moor-ditch  ?^ 


drowfy  and  melancholy.  To  glil  has  certainly  that  meaning. 
So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Aft  II.  fc.  i : 

"  And  I  had  rather  glib  myfelf  tlian  they 
"  Should  not  produce  fair  ilTue." 
In  Sidney's  Arcadia,  however,  the  fame  quality  in  a  cat  is  men- 
tioned, without  any  reference  to  the  confequences  of  caftration  : 
"  The  hare,  her  fleights  ;  the  cat,  his  melancholy." 

Steevens. 

Sherwood's  EnaViJli  DiBioJiary  at  the  end  of  Cotgrave's  French 
one,  fays  :  "  Gilbe  is  an  old  he  cat."  Aged  animals  are  not  fo 
playful  as  thofe  which  are  young  ;  and  glided  or  gelded  ones  are 

duller  than  others.     So  we  might  read  :   " as  melancholy  as 

3  gib  cat,  or  a  glib'd  cat."     Tollet. 

*  or  a  lovers  lute.']  See  Vol.  VI,  p.  gO,  n.  5. 

Malone. 

^  Lincolnjliire  bagpipe.']    "  Lincolnfhire  bagpipes"  is  a 

proverbial  faying.  Fuller  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it ;  and 
Ray  only  conjeftures  that  the  LincolnlTiire  people  may  be  fonder 
of  this  inftruiuent  than  others.     Douce. 

I  fufpe^t,  that  by  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnjhire  bagpipe,  is 
meant  the  dull  croak  of  a  frog,  one  of  the  native  muiicians  of 
that  waterifli  county. 

As  a  vigorous  fupport  to  my  explanation,  I  am  informed  by  Sir 
.  Jofeph  Banks,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton  in  I,incoln- 
fhire,  the  noify  frogs  are  ftill  humoroufly  denominated  "  the 
Bofton  waits." — In  The  pleafaunt  audjtately  Morall  of  Three 
Lordes  and  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1590,  4to.  bl.  1.  there  is 
mention  of  "  The  fweete  ballade  of  The  Lincolnjhire  Bagpipes." 

Steevens, 

'  a  hare,]  A  hare  may  be  confidered  as  melancholy,  be- 

caufe  fhe  is  upon  her  form  always  folitary  ;  and,  according  to  the 
phyfick  of  the  times,  the  tielh  of  it  was  fuppofed  to  generate 
melancholy.     Johnson. 

The  following  paffage  in  Vittoria  C'jvomhona,  Sec.  l6l2,  mdy 
prove  the  beft  explanation ; 
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Fal.  Thou  had  the  moil  imfavoury  limiles  ;^  and 
art,    indeed,    the   moft  comparative,'^  rafcallieli, — 

"  like  your  vidancholy  hare, 

"  Feed  after  midnight." 
Again^  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  the  fecond  : 

"  The  melancholy  hare  is  form'd  in  brakes  and  briers." 
The  Egyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphics  exprefled  a  melancholy 
man  by  a  hare  fitting  in  her  form.     See  Pierii  Hieroglyph. 
Lib.  XII.     Steevens. 

*  the   7nelancholy   of  Moor-ditch  ?]     It   appears   from 

Stowe's  Survey,  that  a  broad  ditch,  called  Deep-ditch,  formerly 
parted  the  Hofpital  from  Moor-fields ;  and  what  has  a  more  me- 
lancholy appearance  than  ftagnant  water  ? 

This  ditch  is  alfo  mentioned  in  The  GuVs  Hornbook,  by  Decker, 

1609:   "  it  will  be  a  forer  labour  than  the  cleanfing  of 

Augeas'  ftable,  or  the  fcowring  of  Moor-ditch." 

Again,  in  Ncives  from  Hell,  Irovght  ly  the  DiveVs  Carrier, 
by  Thomas  Decker,  1606  :  "  As  touching  the  river,  looke  how 
Moor-ditch  Ihews  when  tlie  water  is  three  quarters  dreyn'd  out, 
and  by  reafon  the  ftomacke  of  it  is  overladen,  is  ready  to  fall  to 
calling.  So  does  that ;  it  fi:inks  almoll  worfe,  is  almoft  as  poyfon- 
ous,  altogether  fo  muddy,  altogetlier  fo  black."     Steevens, 

So,  inTaylor's Pennyleffe  Pilgrimage,  quarto,  16I8  :  "  —  my 
body  being  tired  with  travel,  and  my  mind  attired  with  moody, 
muddy,  Moore-ditch  melancholy."     Malone, 

Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  furrounding  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, between  Bi{l:iopfgate  and  Cripplegate,  opened  to  an  unwhole- 
fome  and  impaflable  morafs,  and  confequently  not  frequented  by 
the  citizens,  like  other  fuburbial  fields  which  were  remarkably 
pleafant,  and  the  fathionable  places  of  refort,     T,  Warton. 

^  fmiles  ;']  Old  copies— ^//wz'Zej.     Correded  by  the  editor 

of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  the  mnji  comparative,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  Dr,  War- 
burton  after  him,  read — incomparative,  I  fuppofe  for  incompa- 
rable, or  pcerlefs ;  but  comparative  here  means  quick  at  compa- 
fifons,  o\- fruitful  injimiles,  and  is  properly  introduced. 

Johnson. 

This  epithet  is  uffd  again,  in  KQl  III.  fc.  ii,  of  this  play,  and 
apparently  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 

''    ■ ftand  the  pufli 

"  Of'  every  beardlefs  vain  coviparative." 
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fweet  young  prince, — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble 
me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to  God,  thou 
^nd  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were 
to  be  bought  'J  An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated 
me  the  other  day  in  the  ftreet  about  you,  lir  ;  but 
I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  very  wifely ; 
but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  wifely, 
and  in  the  ftreet  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  did'fl  well ;  for  wifdom  cries  out 
in  the  ftreets,  and  no  man  regards  it.^ 

Fal.  O  thou  hall  damnable  iteration  ;^  and  art, 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  iaint.     Thou  haft  done 


And  in  Love's  Labour  s  Ln/t,  A£b  V.  Ic.  ult.  Rofalind  tells  Biron 
that  he  is  a  man  "  Full  of  companfons  and  wounding  flouts." 

Steevens. 
*  I  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  kneiv  where  a  commodity  ofi^ood 
names  were  to  he  bought ;]  So,  in  The  Di/hwcrie  of  the  Kfiighls 
of  the  Pofte,  1597,  lign.  C  :  "In  troth  they  live  fo  fo,  and  it 
were  well  if  they  knew  where  a  covimoditie  of  names  icerc  to  he 
fould,  and  yet  I  thinke  all  the  money  in  their  purfes  could  not 
buy  it."     Reed. 

^ wifdom  cries  out  in  theflreets,  and  no  man  regards  it."] 

This  is  a  fcriptural  expreflion  :  "  IFifdom  crieth  without ;  flie 
uttereth  her  voice  in  thefireets. — I  have  ftretched  out  my  hand, 
and  no  man  regarded.''     Proverbs,  i.  20,  and  24. 

Holt  White. 

'  O,  thou  haft  damnableii.tTZ\ion  ;]  For  iteration  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer  and  Dr.  Warburton  read  attraStion,  of  which  the  meaning 
is  certainly  more  apparent ;  but  an  editor  is  not  always  to  change 
what  he  does  not  underftand.  In  the  lafl;  fpeech  a  text  is  very  in- 
decently and  abufively  applied,  to  which  FalilafF  anfwers,  thou 
haft  damnable  iteration,  or  a  wicked  trick  of  repeating  and  ap- 
plying holy  texts.     This,  I  think,  is  the  meaning.     Johnson. 

Iteration  is  right,  for  it  alfo  fignified  limply  citation  or  recita- 
tion.    So,  in  Marlow  s  Doctor  Faujtus,   l6"31  : 

"  Here  take  this  book,  and  perufe  it  well, 
"  The  iterating  of  thefe  lines  brings  gold." 
From  the  context,  iterating  here  appears  to  mean  pronouncing, 
reciting.     Again,  in  Camden's  Remaines,  l6l4  :   "  King  Ed- 
ward I.  difliking  the  iteration  of  Fitz,  &c.     Malone. 
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much  harm  upon  me,  Hal, — God  forgive  thee  for 
it  !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  fhould  fpeak  truly,  little  better 
than  one  of  the  wicked.  1  mufi;  give  over  this  life, 
and  I  will  give  it  over  ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not, 
I  am  a  villain ;  I'll  be  damned  for  never  a  king's  fon 
in  Chriftendom. 

P.  He^..  Where  fliall  we  take  a  purfe  to-morrow. 
Jack  ? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one ;  an  I 
do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.** 

P.  Hen.  I  fee  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ; 
from  praying,  to  purfe-taking. 

Enter  Poins,  at  a  diftance. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no 
fin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation. 9  Poins  ! — 
Now  fhall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  fet  a  match. ^ 

'  ajid  baffle  me.']  See  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  King  Rich- 
ard II.  p.  13.     Steevens. 

'  no  Jin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.]     This  (as 

Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me,)  is  undoubtedly  afneeron  Agremont 
Radcliffe's  Politique  Difcourfes,  15/8,  From  tlie  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  work,  the  word  vocation  occurs  in  almoft  every 
paragraph.     Thus  chapter  i : 

"  That  the  vocation  of  men  hath  been  a  thing  unknown  unto 
philofophers,  and  other  that  have  treated  of  Politique  Govern- 
ment 3  of  the  commoditie  that  cometh  by  the  knowledge  there- 
of;  and  the  etymology  and  definition  of  this  worde  vocation." 
Again  chap,  xxv  : 

"  Whether  a  man  being  diforderhj  and  unduely  entered  into 
any  vocation,  may  lawfully  brooke  and  abide  in  the  fame  ;  and. 
whether  the  adminiftration  in  the  meane  while  done  by  him  that 
is  unduely  entered,  ought  to  holde,  or  be  of  force." 

Steevens, 

^  have  fet  a  match.]  Thus  the  quarto.     So,  in  Ben  Jon- 

fon's  Bartholomew  Fair,  l6l4:  "  Peace,  fir,  they'll  be  angry 
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O,  if  men  were  to  be  faved  by  merit,  what  hole  in 
hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  moft 
omnipotent  villain,  that  ever  cried,  Stand,  to  a  true 
man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

PoiNs.  Good  morrow,  fweet  Hal. — What  faya 
monfieur  Remorfe  ?  What  fays  fir  John  Sack-and- 
Sugar  ?-  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about 

if  they  hear  you  eves-dropping,  now  they  are  fetting  their 
match."  There  it  feems  to  mean  making  an  appointment. — The 
folio  reads— ^fft  a  watch.     Malone. 

As  no  ivatch  is  afterwards  fet,  I  fuppofe  match  to  be  the  true 
reading.  So,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferved,  in  Ratfeys  (Gamaliel) 
Ghnji,  bl.  1.  4to.  (no  date)  about  l605  :  "  I  have,  fays  he,  been 
many  times  beholding  to  Tapfters  and  Chamberlaines  for  direc- 
tions and  fetting  of  matches."     Steevens. 

*  Jir  John  Sack-and  Sugar  ?]     Hentzner,    p.  88,   edit. 

1757,  fpeaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Englilli,  fays,  "  in  potum 
copiose  immittunt  faccarum,"  they  put  a  great  deal  of  fugar  in 
their  drink.     Reed. 

Much  inquiry  has  been  made  about  Falftaff's  fack,  and  great 
furprize  has  been  exprelTed  that  he  lliould  have  mixed  fugar  with 
it.  As  they  are  here  mentioned  for  the  firft  time  in  this  play,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  tliat  it  is  probable  that  FalftatF's 
wine  was  Sherry,  a  Spanifh  wine,  originally  made  at  Xeres.  He 
frequently  himfelf  calls  it  Sherris-fack.*  Nor  will  his  mixing  fu- 
gar with  fack  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was 
a  very  common  prattice  in  our  author's  time  to  put  fugar  into 
all  wines.  "  Clownes  and  vulgar  men  (lays  Fynes  Moryfon) 
only  ufe  large  drinking  of  beere  or  ale, — but  gentlemen  garrawfe 
only  in  wine,  with  which  they  mix  fugar,  which  I  never  ob- 
ferv'cd  in  any  other  place  or  kingdom  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 
And  becaufe  the  tafte  of  the  Englifli  is  thus  delighted  with  fweet- 
nefs,  tlie  wines  in  taverns  (for  I  fpeak  not  of  merchantes'  or 
gentlemen's  cellars)  are  commonly  mixed  at  the  filling  thereof, 
to  make  them  pleafant."  Itin.  Itil/,  P.  III.  p.  152.  See  alfo 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  308  :'  "  Among  the  or- 
ders of  the  royal  houfehold  in  16O-I  is  the  following :  [MSS. 
Harl.  293,  fol.  162.]  '  And  whereas  in  tymes  paft,  SpaniJIi 

*  Sherris  is  poffibly  a  corruption  from  Zaes.     Steeyens. 
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thy  foul,  that  thou  foldeft  him  on  Good-fnday  lad, 
for  a  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  Hands  to  his  word^  the  devil 


wines,  called  Sacke,  were  little  or  no  whitt  ufed  in  our  courte,— 
we  now  underftanding  that  it  is  now  ufed  in  common  drinks" 
&c.  Sack  was,  I  believe,  often  mulled  ,in  our  author's  time. 
See  a  note,  poji,  on  the  words,  "  If  fack  and  fugar  be  a  fin," 
&c.  See  alio  Blount's  Glossography  :  "  Mulled  Sack,  (Vi- 
num  mollitum)  becaufe  foftened  and  made  mild  by  burning,  and 
a  mixture  oi  fugar.'' 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  found  reafon  to  believe  that 
FalftafF's  Sack  was  the  dry  Spanilh  wine  which  we  call  Momi- 
tain  Malaga.  A  paffage  in  Via  re6ia  ad  vitam  longam,  by 
Thomas  Venner,  Dr.  of  Phyficke  in  Bathe^  4to.  l622,  ieems  to 
al'certain  this  : 

"  Sacke  is  completely  hot  in  tlie  third  degree,  and  of  thin 
parts,  and  therefore  it  doth  vehemently  and  quickly  heat  the 
body. — Some  affe6t  to  drink  lack  with  fugar,  and  fome  without, 
and  uponuo  otlier  grounds,  as  I  thinke,  but  as  it  is  beftplealing 
to  their  palates.  I  will  fpeake  what  I  deeme  thereof. — Sack, 
taken  by  itfelf,  is  very  hot  and  very  penetrative ;  being  taken 
with  fugar,  the  heat  is  both  fomewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetra- 
tive quality  thereof  alio  retarded." 

The  author  afterwards  thus  fpeaks  of  the  wine  which  we  now 
denominate  Sack,  and  which  was  then  called  Canary  :  "  Cana- 
rie-wine,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the  iflands  from  whence  it 
is  brought,  is  of  fome  termed  a  fa  eke,  with  tliis  adjnn&jjweete ; 
but  yet  very  improperly,  for  it  diftereth  not  only  from  facke  in 
fweetnefs  and  pleaj'antnefs  of  tafe,  but  alfo  in  colour  and  con- 
fiftence,  for  it  is  not  fo  white  in  colour  as  fack,  nor  fo  tliin  in 
fubftance;  wherefore  it  is  more  nutritive  than  fack,  and  lefs  pe- 
netrative.— White  wine,  Rhenifli  wine,  &c. — do  in  fix  or  fea- 
ven  moneths,  or  within,  according  to  the  fmallnefs  of  them, 
attaine  unto  the  height  of  their  goodnefs,  efpecially  the  fmaller 
fort  of  them.  But  the  fronger  fort  of  wines,  ns  fack,  mullca^ 
dell,  malmfey,  are  beft  when  they  are  two  or  three  years  old." 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  the  wine  ufually  called 
fack  in  that  age  was  thinner  than  Canary,  and  was  a  ftrong  light- 
coloured  dry  wine ;  vinfec ;  and  tliat  it  was  a  Spanifh  wine  is 
afcertained  by  the  order  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt,  and  by  feve- 
ral  ancient  books.  Cole,  in  his  Di6t.  16/9,  renders  fack  by 
Vinum  Hfpaniciun;  and  Sherwood  in  his  Englilh  and  French 
Di£t.  1650,  by  Vin  d'E/pagne.     Malone, 
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fhall  have  his  bargain  ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker 
of  proverbs,  he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

PoiNs.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy 
word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Elfe  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening 
the  devil. 

Poms.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrovv^  morn- 
ing, by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill :  There  are 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings, 
and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purfes  :  I 
have  vifors  for  you  all,  you  have  horfes  for  your- 
felves  ;  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochefter ;  I  have 
befpoke  fupper  to-morrow  night  in  Eaftcheap  ;  we 
may  do  it  as  fecure  as  fleep :  If  you  will  go,  I  will 
fluff  your  purfes  full  of  crowns  ;  if  you  will  not, 
tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged. 

Fjl.  Hear  me,  Yedward  ;  if  I  tarry  at  home, 
and  go  not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

PoiNs.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob  ?  I  a  thief  ?  not  I,  by  mv 
faith. 

Fjl.  Tliere's  neither  honedy,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowfhip  in  thee,  nor  thou  cameft  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  tliou  dareft  not  ftand  for  ten  {hillings.^ 

^  if  thou  dare/}  not  Jiand  &c.]     The  modern   reading 

\cYy  ftand]  may  perhaps  be  right ;  but  I  think  it  neceflary  to 
remark,  tliat  all  die  old  editions  read — if  thou  dareji  not  Jiand. 
for  tenjliillings.     Johnson. 

FalftafF  Is  quibbling  on  the  word  royal.  The  real  or  royal  was 
of  the  value  of  tenjhillings.  Almoll  the  fame  jell  occurs  in  a 
fubfequent  fcene.  The  quibble,  however,  is  loft,  except  the 
old  reading  be  preferved.     Cry,  ftand,  will  not  fupport  it. 

SxfiBVENS. 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  then  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a 
mad-cap. 

Fal.  Why,  that's  well  faid.  ' 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at  home. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when 
thou  art  king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

Poms.  Sir  John,  I  pr'y  thee,  leave  the  prince  and 
me  alone ;  I  will  lay  him  down  fuch  reafons  for 
this  adventure,  that  he  fliall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  may'ft  thou  have  the  fpirit  of  per- 
fualion,  and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou 
fpeakeft  may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation 
fake,)  prove  a  falfe  thief;  for  the  poor  abufes  of  the 
time  want  countenance.  Farewell :  You  (hall  find 
me  in  Eaftcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  fpring  ?4  Farewell 
All-hallown  fummer  !5  [_Exit  Falstaff. 

■♦  thou  latter Jpring  f]  Old  copies — ///e  latter.     Correfted 

by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone, 

s  All-hallown ///?«7??e?- .'3     All-hallows,  is  All- halloum- 

tide,  or  All-faiiits'  day,  which  is  the  firft  of  November.     We 
have  Hill  a  church  in  London,  which  is  abfurdly  ftyled  St.  All- 
hallows,  as  if  a  word  which  was  formed  to  exprefs  the  commu- 
nity of  faints,  could  be  appropriated  to  any  particular  one  of  the 
number.     In   The  Play  of  the  Four  Fs,   \56q,  this  miftake, 
(which  might  have  been  a  common  one.)  is  pleafantly  expofed  : 
"  Para.  Friends,  here  you  fhall  fee,  even  anone^ 
"  Of  All-hallows  the  bleffed  jaw-bone, 
"  Kifs  it  hardly,  with  good  devotion  :"  &c. 
The  charaders  in  this  fcene  are  ftriving  who  fhonld  produce  the 
greateft  falfehood,  and  very  probably  in  their  attempts  to  excel 
each  other,  have  out  -lied  even  the  Romiih  Kalendar. 

Shakfpeare's  allufion  is  defigned  to  ridicule  an  old  man  with 
youthful  palfions.     So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  play  :  "  — tlie 
,  Martlemas  your  mafter."     Steevens. 
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PoiNS.  Now,  my  good  fweet  honey  lord,  ride 
with  us  to-morrow ;  I  have  a  jeft  to  execute,  that 
I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falftaffj  Bardolph^  Peto, 
and  Gadshill,*^  fhall  rob  thofe  men  that  we  have 
already  way-laid  ;  yourfelf,  and  I,  will  not  be  there  : 
and  when  they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not 
rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my  fhoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  fhall  we  part  with  them  in  fet- 
ting  forth  ? 

PoiNs.  Why,  we  will  fet  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  where- 
in it  is  at  our  pleafure  to  fail ;  and  then  will  they 
adventure  upon  the  exploit  themfelves :  which  they 
fhall  have  no  fooner  achieved,  but  we'll  fet  upon 
them. 

P.  Hen,  Ay,  but,  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horfes,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ourfelves. 

PoiNs.  Tut !  our  horfes  they  fhall  not  fee,  I'll 

*  Faljlaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill,']  In  former  editions 
— Falftajf)  Harvey,  Hoflil,  and  Gadshill.  Thus  have  we  two 
perfons  named,  as  charafters  hi  this  play,  tliat  Avere  never  among 
the  dramatis  perfonce.  But  let  us  lee  who  they  were  that  com- 
mitted this  robbery.  In  tlie  fecond  Aft  we  come  to  a  fcene  of  the 
highway.  Falftaff,  wanting  his  horfe,  calls  out  on  Hal,  Poins, 
Bardolph,  and  Peto.  Prefently  'Gadshill  joins  them,  with  intel- 
ligence of  travellers  being  at  hand  ;  upon  which  the  Prince  fays, 
— "  You  four  Ihall  front  'em  in  a  narrow  lane,  Ned  Poins  and  I 
will  walk  lower."  So  that  the  four  to  be  concerned  are  FalftafF, 
Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill.  Accordingly,  the  robbery  is  com- 
mitted ;  andthe  Prince  and  Poins  afterwards  rob  them  four.  In 
the  Boar's-head  tavern,  the  Prince  rallies  Peto  and  Bardolph  for 
their  running  away,  who  confefs  the  charge.  Is  it  not  plain  now 
that  Bardolph  and  Peto  were  two  of  the  four  robbers  ?  And  who 
^then  can  doubt,  but  Harvey  and  Roflil  were  the  names  of  the 
aftors  ?     Theobald, 

Vol.  XI.  P 
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tie  them  in  the  wood ;  our  vifors  we  will  change, 
after  we  leave  them  ;  and,  firrah,^  I  have  cafes  of 
buckram  for  the  nonce,*  to  immafk  our  noted  out- 
ward garments. 

P.  Hen.  But,  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard  for 
us. 

PoiNS.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back  ;  and 
for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  fees  rea- 
fon,  I'll  forfwear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jeft  will 
be,  the  incomprehenfible  lies  that  this  fame  fat 
rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at  fupper :  how 
thirty,  at  lead,  he  fought  with  ;  what  wards,  what 
blows,  what  extremities  he  endured;  and,  in  the 
reproofs  of  this,  lies  the  jeft. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee ;  provide  us  all 
things  neceflary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  * 
in  Eaftcheap,  there  I'll  fup.     Farewell. 

PoiNs.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [^Ejcit  Poins. 

-Jirrak,']  Sirrah,  in  our  author's  time,  as  appears  from 


this  and  many  other  parages,  was  not  a  word  of  difrefpe6t. 

Malone, 
It  is  fcarcely  ufed  as  a  term  of  refpeci,  when  adureli'ed  by  the 
king  to  Hotfpur,  p,223.     Steevens. 

*  for  the  nonce,']     That  is,  as  I  conceive,  fbr  the  occa- 

fion.  This  phrafe,  which  was  very  frequently,  though  not  al- 
ways very  precifely,  ufed  by  our  old  writers,  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  originally  a  corruption  of  corrupt  Latin.  From  pro-nunc, 
I  fuppofe,  cameyb?-  the  nunc,  and  io  for  the  nonce  ;  juft  as  from 
ad-nmic  came  a-non.  The  Spanifti  entonces  has  been  formed  in 
the  fame  manner  from  in-tunc.     Tyrwhitt. 

For  the  nonce  is  an  expreffion  in  daily  ufe  amongft  the  commoa 
people  in  Suffolk,  to  lignify  on  purpife ;  for  the  turn. 

Henley. 
^  ■         reproof — ]     Reproof  h  corf utation.     Johnson. 

*  to-morrow  night — ]     I  think   we  fhould   read — /o- 

night.    The  difguifcs  were  to  be  provided  for  the  purpofe  of  the 
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P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idlenefs  : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  fun ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  bafe  contagious  clouds* 
To  fmother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That,  when  he  pleafe  again  to  be  himfelf, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mifts 
Of  vapours,  that  did  feem  to  ftrangle  him.^ 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. ; 
But,  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifh'd-for  come,* 
And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loofe  behaviour  I  throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promifed. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

robbery,  which  was  to  be  committed  at  four  in  the  morning} 
and  they  would  come  too  late  if  the  Prince  was  not  to  receive 
them  till  the  night  after  the  day  of  the  exploit.  This  is  a  fecond 
inftance  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare  could  forget  in  the  end  of  a 
fcene  what  he  had  faid  in  the  beginning.     Steevens. 

*  TVho  doth  permit  the  hqfe  contagious   clouds  &c.]     So,  iu 
our  author's  33d  Sonnet : 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  feen 

"  Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  fovereign  eye,—' 

"  Anon  permit  the  lafejt  clouds  to  ride 

"  With  ugli/  rack  on  his  celeflial  face."     Malone. 

^      '  ■ -vapours,  that  did  feem  to  ftrangle  Aim.]     So,  in  Ma<;» 
leth  : 

"  And  yet  dark  m^tftranglcs  the  travelling  lamp." 

Steevens, 
•*  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But,  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wijh'd-for  come,']  So,  In 
our  author's  52d  Sonnet  : 

*'  Therefore  are,/<?q/?5  fo  folemn  and  fo  rare, 
"  Since  feldojn  coming,  in  the  long  year  fet, 
"  Like  Itones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
"  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet,"     Maloke, 
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By  fo  much  (hall  I  falfify  men's  hopes  ;5 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  llillen  ground/ 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  fhow  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  fet  it  off. 
ril  lb  offend,  to  make  offence  a  ll<:ill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  leafl  I  will. 

[^Eccit. 

'  JJiall  1  faifify  mens  hopes  f]     To  faljify  hope  is  to 

exceed  hope,  to  give  much  wliere  men  hoped  for  little. 

This  fpeech  is  very  artfully  introduced  to  keep  the  Prince  from 
appearing  vile  in  the  opinion  of  the  audience  ;  it  prepares  them 
for  his  future  reformation  ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  valuable,  ex- 
hibits a  natural  pitture  of  a  great  mind  offering  excufes  to  itfelf, 
and  palliating  thole  follies  which  it  can  neither  juftify  nor  forfake. 

Johnson. 
Hopes  is  ufed  (imply  for  expeclaiions,  as  fucccfs  is  for  the 
event,  whether  good  or  bad.  This  is  ftill  common  in  the  midland 
counties.  "  Such  manner  of  uncouth  fpeech,  (fays  Puttenham,) 
did  the  Tanner  of  Tamicorth  ufe  to  King  Edward  IV.  wdiich 
Tanner  having  a  great  while  miltaken  him,  and  ufed  very  broad 
talke  with  him,  at  length  perceiving  by  his  traine  that  it  was  the 
king,  was  afraide  he  Ihould  be  puniflied  for  it,  and  faid  thus, 
with  a  certain  rude  repentance  :  '  I  hope  I  Ihall  be  hanged  to- 
morrow,' for  '  I  fear  me  I  fhall  be  hanged  ;'  whereat  the  king 
laughed  a-good ;  not  only  to  fee  the  Tanner  s  \mi\e  fear e,  but 
alfo  to  hear  his  mifliapen  terme  ;  and  gave  him  for  recompence  of 
his  good  fport,  the  inheritance  of  Plumton  Parke."  P.  214. 

Farmer. 
The  following  paifage  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
fully  fupports  Dr.  Farmer's  interpretation.     I'he  Prince  is  there, 
as  in  the  palTage  before  us,  the  fpeaker  : 

"  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, — 
"  And  with  his  fpirit  fndly  I  furvive, 
"  To  mock  the  expeclaiions  of  the  world  ; 
"  To  fruftrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
*'  Rotten  opinion,  who  haih  written  down 
"  After  my  feeming."     Malone. 

*  ■ like  bright  metal  on  a  fullen  ground,  &c.]  So,  in  King 

Richard  II : 

"  The  fullen  palTage  of  thy  weary  fteps 
''  Efteem  nftil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
'*  The  precious  jewel  of  tliy  home  returu."    Stbevejss. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Northumberland,  Wor- 
cester, Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt^  and 
Others. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate, 
Unapt  to  ftir  at  thefe  indignities, 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience  :  but,  be  fure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myfelf, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fcar'd,  than  my  condition  ;' 
Which  hath  been  fmooth  as  oil,  foft  as  young  down, 

^  1  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  vnifelf, 
Mighty,  and  to  he  fear  d,  than  my  condition  j]  i.  e.  I  will 
from  henceforth  rather  put  on  the  character  that  becomes  me, 
and  exert  the  refentraent  of  an  injured  king,  than  ftill  continue 
in  the  inaftivity  and  mildnefs  of  my  natural  difpofition.  And 
this  fentiment  he  has  well  exprelied,  fave  that  by  his  ufual 
licence,  he  puts  the  word  condition  for  difpofition. 

Warburton. 

The  commentator  has  well  explained  the  fenfe,  which  was  not 

very  difficult,  but  is  miftaken  in  fuppofing  the  ufe  of  condition 

licentious.     Shakfpeare  ufes  it  very  frequently  for  temper  of  mind, 

and  in  this  fenfe-the  vulgar  ftill  iay  a  good  or  ill-c&nditionedman. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Henry  V.  Ad  V :   "  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz, 
and  my  condition  is  not  fmooth."     Ben  Jonfon  ufes  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  in  The  New-Inn,  Act  I.  fc.  vi  : 

"  You  cannot  think  me  of  that  coarfe  condition, 
"  To  envy  you  any  thing."     Steevens. 

So  alfo  all  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  250,  n,  5j 
and  Vol.  VIII,  p.  31,  n.  1.     Malone, 
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And  therefore  loft  that  title  of  refpe^V, 

Which  the  proud  foul  ne'er  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 

IVoR.  Our  houfe,  my  fovereign  liege,  little  de- 
ferves 
The  fcourge  of  greatnefs  to  be  ufed  on  it ; 
And  that  fame  greatnefs  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  lb  portly. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Hen.  Worcefter,    get  thee  gone,    for  I  fee 
danger  ^ 
And  difobedience  in  thine  eye  :  O,  fir, 
Your  prefence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majefty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  fervant  brow.^ 
You  have  good  leave '  to  leave  us ;  when  we  need 
Your  ufe  and  counfel,  we  fhall  fend  for  you. — 

\^Exit  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  fpeak.  [To  North. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 


*  ——I fee  danger — ]    Old  copies — I  tZo  fee  &:c. 

Steevens. 
®  Andi  majejly  might  never  yet  endure 

The  viocdy  frontier  of  a  fervant  hrow.'\  Frontier  was  an- 
ciently ufed  fov  forehead.  So  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abufes, 
1595  :  "  Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolftered  hair,  which 
flandelh  crefted  round  their  yVow fieri;,  and  hanging  over  their 
faces,"  &c.     Steevens. 

And   viajpjiy  might  never  yet   endure  &c.]     So,    in    King 
Henry  Fiji: 

"  The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 

"  So  much  they  love  it  5  but  to  ftubborn  fpirlts, 

"■  They  fwell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  ftorms." 

Malone. 

*  YoM  ^aye  good  leave — ]  i.  e.  our  ready  aflent.     So,  in  A'in^ 
John : 

"  Good  leave,  good  Philip." 
See  n,  8,  p.  364,  Vol,  X.     Steevens. 
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Thofe  prifoners  in  your  highnefs'  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took, 
Were,  as  he  lays,  not  with  fuch  ftrength  denied 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  majelty  : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  mifprifion 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  fon. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners. 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil,^ 
Breathlefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd, 
Frefh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  ftubble-land  at  harveft-home  ;* 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,3  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nofe,  and  took't  away  again  ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 


'  '——at  harvejl  home  ;]  That  Is,  a  time  of  feftivity. 

Johnson*. 

If  we  underftand  harveft-home  in  the  general  fenfe  of  a  time 
of  feftivity ,  we  fliall  lofe  the  moft  pointed  circumtlance  of  the 
comparifon.  A  chm  newjhaven  is  compared  to  ajtubble-land 
at  harveft-home,  not  on  account  of  the  feftivity  of  that  feafon, 
as  I  apprehend,  but  becaufe  at  that  time,  when  tlie  corn  has 
been  but  juft  carried  in,  the  flubble  appears  more  even  and  up- 
right, than  at  any  other.     Tykwhitt. 

'  A  pouncet-^oT,]  A  fmall  box  for  mulk  or  other  perfumes 
then  in  fafhion  :  the  Hd  of  which,  being  cut  with  open  work, 
gave  it  its  name  }  from  poinfoner,  to  prick,  pierce,  or  engrave. 

Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  juft.  At  the  chriftening  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Marchionefs  of  Dorfet  gave,  according  to 
Holinflied,  "  three  gilt  bowls  pounced,  with  a  cover." 

So  alfo,  in  Gawin  Douglas's  tranflation  of  the  ninth  JEneid  : 

"  wroght  richt  curioufly 

"  With  figuris  grave,  and  jOmw/?/ ymagery*."   SteevenSo 

P4 
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Took  it  in  rnufF:4 — and  ftill  he  fmird,  and  talk'd ; 

And,  as  the  foldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call'd  them — untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 

To  bring  a  llovenly  unhandfome  corfe 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  5 

He  queflion'd  me ;  among  the  reft  demanded 

My  prifoners,  in  your  majefty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  fmarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 

To  be-fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay,^ 


*  Took  it  in  fnuff :]  Snuff"  is  equivocally  ufed  for  anger,  and 
a  powder  taken  up  the  nofe, 

So,  in  The  Fleire,  a  comedy,  by  E.  Sharpham,  161O  :  "  Nay 
be  not  angry  ;  I  do  not  touch  thy  nofe,  to  the  end  it  fhould  take 
any  thing  in  fnuffT 

Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromq/iix  : 

" 'tis  enough, 

'*  Having  lb  much  fool,  to  take  him  infnuff.'" 
and  here  they  are  talking  about  tobacco.     Again,  in  Hinde's 
E/ioJio  Lihidinofo,  iQoQ  :  "  The  good  wife  glad  that  he  took  the 
matter  fo  in  fmifj','"  &c.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  IV,  p,  482,  n.  4,     Malone. 

*  IViih  many  holiday  and  lady  terms — ]  So,  in  A  Looking 
Glafsjhr  London  and  England,  15QS  :  *'  Thefe  be  but  holiday 
terms,  but  if  you  heard  her  working  day  words — ,"  Again,  in 
The  Merry  JFives  of  JVindJhr  :   " he  fpeaks  holiday." 

Steevens, 

*  I  then,  all  fmarting,  with  my  wounds  leing  cold. 

To  be  fo  pefterd  with  a  popinjay,]    But  in  tlie  beginning  of 

the  fpeech  he  rcprefents  himfelf  at  this  time  not  as  cold  but  hot, 

and  inflamed  with  rage  and  labour : 

"  When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil,"  &c. 

I  am  therefore  perfuaded  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  and  pointed  it 

thus  : 

/  then  all  fmarting  with  my  tvounds ',   being  gall'd 
To  be  fo  pefterd  U'ith  a  popinjay,  &c.     Wareurton. 

Whatever  Percy  might  fay  of  his  rage  and  toil,  which  is  merely 
declamatory  and  apologetical,  his  wounds  would  at  this  time  be 
certainly  cold,  and  when  they  were  cold  wouldyz/mr/,  and  not 
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Out  of  my  griefs  and  my  impatience, 

Anfvver'd  negle6lingly,  I  know  not  what ; 

He  ihould,  or  he  fhould  not  ; — for  he  made  me 

mad, 
To  fee  him  fhine  Co  brilk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet, 
And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  (God  fave  the. 

mark ! ) 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign'ft  thing  on  earth 


before.  If  any  alteration  were  neceflary,  I  ihould  tranfpofe  the 
lines : 

1  then  all  f mar  ting  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 

Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience. 

To  le  fo  pejier'd  with  a  popinjay, 

Anfw  er  d  n  eglefting  ly . 
A  popi?2Jay  is  a.  parvot.     Johnson. 

The  fame  tranfpofition  had  been  propofed  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
In  John  Alday's  Suvrmarie  offecret  Wonders,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date, 
we  are  told  that  "  The  Popingay  can  fpeake  humaine  fpeach, 
they  come  from  the  Indias/'  &c. 

I  From  the  following  palTage  in  The  Northern  Lafs,  l632,  it 
(liould  feem,  however,  that  a  popinjay  and  a  parrot  were  diftinft 
birds  : 

"  Is  this  a  parrot  or  a  popinjay  P" 

Again,  in  Nalh's  Lenten  Stuff',  &c.  1599:  " — the  parrot, 
the  popinjay,  Philip-fparrow,  and  the  cuckow."  In  the  ancient 
poem  called  The  Parliament  of  Birds,  bl.  I.  this  bird  is  called 
"  the  popyngejay  of  paradyfe."     Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Minflieu  that  Dr.  Johnfon  is  right.  See  his 
Di6t.  1617,  in  V.  Parret.     Malone. 

The  old  reading  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paffage  in 
Barnes's  Hi/lory  of  Edward  III.  p.  786 :  "  The  efquire  fought 
flill,  until  the  wounds  began  with  lofs  of  blood  to  cool  and 
fmart."     Tollet. 

So,  in  M or  timer  iados,  by  Michael  Drayton,  4to.  1596: 
"  As  when  the  blood  is  cold,  we  feel  the  wound — ." 

Maloke. 

'  grief — ]  i.  e.  pain.    In  our  ancient  tranflations  of  phy- 

fical  treatifes,  dolor  ventris  is  commonly  called  belly-grief. 

Steeven's. 
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Was  parmaceti,^  for  an  inward  briiile  ;* 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was, 
That  villainous  falt-petre  fhould  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  deftrdy'd 
So  cowardly  ;  and,  but  for  thefe  vile  guns,' 
He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. 
This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  anfwer'd  indire6lly,  as  I  faid ; 
And,  I  befeech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accufation. 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majefty. 

Blunt.  The  circumftance  confider'd,  good  my 
lord, 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  faid. 

To  fuch  a  perfon,  and  in  fuch  a  place. 
At  fuch  a  time,  with  all  the  reft  re-told. 
May  reafonably  die,  and  never  rife 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  faid,  fo  he  unfay  it  now.* 

'  parmaceti,']  So  the  old  editions.     Some  modern  editors 

have  altered  it  to  fpermaceti.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  Voyage 
into  the  South  Sea,  \5Q3,  fpeaking  of  whales,  lays,  "  — his 
fpawne  is  for  divers  purpofes.  This  we  corruptly  call  parma^ 
cettie,  of  the  Latin  word  Sperma  Ceti."  p.  40.     Reed. 

*  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  Iruife  ;]    So,  in  SirT.  Over- 

bury's  Characters,  l6l6 :  "  [An  Ordinary  Fencer.]  "  His 
wounds  are  feldom  Jkin-deepe  ;  for  an  inward  bruife  lannbftones 
and  fweete-brcads  are  his  ovi\y  fpermaceti."     Bowle. 

* hut  fur  thefe  vile  guns,  kc.}  A  fimilar  thought  occurs 

in  Qucf  ions  (f  prof  table  and  pleqfant  Concernings,  &c.  1504, 
p.  11  :  "I  confefTe  thofe  gunnes  are  diuellilh  things,  and  make 
many  men  runne  away  tliat  other  v  ayes  would  not  turne  their 
heads."     Steevexs, 

'  TV)  do  him  ivrong,  or  any  way  impeach 

IVhat  then  he  faid,  fo  he  unfay  it  now.']    Let  what  he  then 
iiiid  never  rife  to  impeach  him,  fo  he  unfay  it  now.     Johnson. 
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K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prifoners ; 
But  with  provifo,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  fhall  ranfome  ftraight 
His  biother-iu-law,  the  Ibolifh  Mortimer  ;3 
Who,  on  my  foul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  thofe  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Againft  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower ; 
Whofe  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treafon  ?  and  indent  with  fears,+ 

^  His  brother-in-law,  the fool'ifJi  Mortimer  ;]  Shakfpeare  has 
fallen  into  fome  contradiftions  with  regard  to  this  Lord  Mortimer. 
Before  he  makes  his  perfgnal  appearance  in  the  play,  he  is  re- 
peatedly fpoken  of  as  Hotfpur's  brother-in-law.  In  A61  II. 
Lady  Pei'cy  exprefsly  calls  him  her  brother  Mortimer.  And  vet 
when  he  enters  in  the  tliird  A6t,  he  calls  Lady  Percy  his  aunt, 
which  in  fa6t  flie  was.  and  not  his  filler.  This  in-^onliftence  may 
be  accounted  for  as  follows.  It  appears  both  from  Diigdale's  and 
Sandford's  account  of  the  Mortimer  family,  that  there  were  two 
of  them  taken  prifoners  at  different  times  by  Glendower ;  each 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Edmund  ;  one  being  Edmund  Earl 
of  March,  nephew  to  Lady  Percy,  and  the  proper  Mortimer  o(  - 
this  play  ;  the  other,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  tlie  former, 
and  brother  to  Lady  Percy.  Shakfpeare  confounds  the  two  per- 
fons,     Steevens. 

Another  caufe  alfo  may  be  afligncdfor  this  confufion.  Henry 
Percy,  according  to  the  accounts  of  our  old  hitl:orians,  married 
Eleanor,  the  fifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  that  appears  in  the  prefentplay. 
But  tliis  Edmund  had  a  fifter  likewife  named  Eleanor.  Shak- 
fpeare might,  therefore,  have  at  different  times  confounded  thefe 
two  Eleanors.  In  ia.8i,  however,  the  fifter  of  Robert  Earl  of 
March,  whom  young  Percy  married,  was  called  Elizabeth. 

Malone. 
See  my  note  on  A61  II.  fc.  iii.  where  this  Lady  is  called — Kate. 

Steevens. 
■*  and  indent  with  fears,]  The  reafon  why  he  lays,  bar- 

gain and  article  \v{{.\\  fears,  meaning  with  Mortimer,  is,  becaufe 
he  fuppofed  Mortimer  had  wilfully  betrayed  his  own  forces  to 
Glendower  out  of  fear,  as  appears  from  his  next  fpeech. 

Warbuhton. 
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When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  themfelves  r 
No,  on  the  barren  nioiuitains  let  him  ftarve ; 

The  difficulty  feems  to  me  to  arife  from  tliis,  that  the  King  is 
not  defired  to  article  or  conlrati  ivith  Mortimer,  but  witli  ano- 
ther ybr  Mortimer.     Perhaps  we  may  read  : 

Shall  ivc  buy  treafnn  ?  and  indent  with  pp,er.=, 
JVhen  they  have  Inji  and  forfeited  themfelves  ? 
Shall  we  purchafe  back  a  traitor  ?  Shall  we  defcend  to  a  compo- 
lition  with  Worcefter,  Northumberland,  and  young  Percy,  who 
by  difobedience  have  lojt  and  forfeited  their  honours  and  them- 
felves ?     Johnson. 

Shall  zee  huy  treafon  ?  and  indent  jvith  fears,']    This  verb  is 
ufed  by  Harrington  in  his  tranilation  of  Ariofto.     B.  XVI.  ft.  35  : 
"  And  with  the  Irifli  bands  he  firft  indents, 
"  To  fpoil  their  lodgings  and  to  burn  their  tents." 
Again,  in  The  Cruel  Brother, ''hy  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  1630  : 

" -Do^  ihoM  indent 

"  With  my  acceptance,  make  choice  of  fervices  ?" 
Fears  may  be  ufed  in  the  a6live  fenfe  for  terrors.     So,  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  play  : 

" all  thofe  ho\(\  fears 

"  Thou  feefi:  with  peril  I  have  anlwered." 
Thefe  lords,  however,  had,  as  yet,  neither  forfeited  or  loft 
any  thing,  fo  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjedure  is  inadmiffible. 

After  all,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  Mortimer  (though  the  King 
afteelis  to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  plural  number)  as  the  Fear,  or  timid 
objeft,  which  had  hft  or  forfeited  iifclf.     Henry  afterwards  fays  : 

"  he  durfi  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 

"  As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy." 
Indent  with  fears,  may  tlierefore  mean,  fign  an  indenture  or 
compact  with  daftards.     Fears  may  be  fubftituted   for  fearful 
people,  as  wrongs  has  been  ufed  for  wrongers  in  K.  Richard  II : 
*'  He  Ihould  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
"  lb  roufe  his  wrongs,  and  chale  them  to  a  bay." 
"  Near  Ca^far's  angel  (fays  the  Soothfayer  to  Antony,)  thy  own 
becomes  a/(Y/?-,""i.  e.  a  fpirit  of  cowardice  j  and  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  in  the  play  before  us,  ufes  an  exprellion  that  nearly  re- 
fcmbles  indenting  with  fears  : 

"  I  hold  as  little  counfel  with  weak  fear, 

"  As  you,  my  lord ." 

The  King,  by  hiymg  treafon,  and  indenting  with  fears,  may 
therefore  covertly  repeat  both  his  pretended  charges  againft 
Mortimer ;  lirft,  that  he  had  trcafonably  betrayed  his  party  to 
Glendnwrr;  and,  fecondly,  that  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
fncountcr  with  fo  brave  an  advcrfary.     Steeveks. 
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For  I  fliall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend. 
Whole  tongue  fhall  alk  me  for  one  penny  coll 
To  ranfome  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  o\\\  my  fovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war  ;5 — To  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  thofe  wounds. 
Thole  mouthed  wounds/  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  fedgy  bank. 
In  fingle  oppolition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardim.ent  ^  with  great  Glendower : 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 
drink,^ 


5  He  ?ieTer  did  fall  off",  my  fovereign  liege. 
But  ly  the  chance  of  ivar ;']  The  meaning' is,  he  came  not 
into  the  enemy's  power,  but  by  the  chance  of  war.  The  King 
charged  Mortimer,  that  he  wilfully  betrayed  his  army,  and,  as 
he  was  then  with  the  enemy,  calls  him  revolted  Mortimer.  Hot- 
fpur  replies,  that  he  never  fell  off,  that  is,  fell  into  Glendower's 
hands,  but  by  the  chance  of  war.  I  Ihould  not  have  explained 
thus  tedioully  a  paflage  fo  hard  to  be  miftaken,  but  that  two  edi- 
tors have  already  raiftaken  it.     Johnson. 

^  To  prove  that  true. 

Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  thofe  wounds,  &c.] 
Hotfpur  calls  Mortimer's  wounds  mouthed,  from  their  gaping  like 
a  mouth,  and  fays,  that  to  prove  his  loyalty,  but  one  tongue  was 
neceifary  for  all  thefe  mouths.  This  may  be  harlh  ;  but  the  fame 
idea  occurs  in  Coriolanus,  where  one  of  the  populace  fays : 
"  For  if  he  fhows  us  his  wounds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into 
thej'e  ivounds,  and  fpeak  for  them." 

And  again,  in  Julius  Catfar,  Antony  fays  : 

"  there  were  an  Antony, 

"  Would  ruffle  up  your  fpirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

"  111  every  v.'ound  of  Ceefar,  that  fhould  move,"  he. 

M.  Mason. 

'  hardlment — ]  An  obfolete  word,  fignifying  hardiness,, 

bravery,  ftoutnefs.     Spenfer  is  frecjuent  in  his  ufe  of  it. 

Steevens. 
'  three  times  did  they  drink,']  It  Is  the  property  of  wounds 
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Upon  agreement,  of  Avift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  9  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crifp  head  '  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy  * 

to  excite  the  moft  impatient  thirft.  The  poet  therefore  hath 
with  exquifite  propriety  introduced  this  circumliance,  which  may 
ferve  to  place  in  its  proper  light  the  dying  kindnefs  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  ;  who,  though  fufFering  the  extremity  of  thirft  from  the 
agony  of  his  own  wounds,  yet,  notwithftanding,  gave  up  his 
own  draught  of  M^ater  to  a  wounded  foldier.     Henley, 

^  Who  then,  affrighted  &c.]  This  paflage  has  been  cenfured 
as  founding  nonfenfe,  which  reprefents  a  liream  of  water  as 
capable  of  fear.  It  is  mil'underftood.  Severn  is  here  not  the 
flood,  but  the  tutelary  power  of  the  flood,  who  was  affrighted^ 
and  hid  his  head  in  the  hollow  bank.     Johnson. 

'  his  cnfp  head — ]   Crifp  \s  curled.     So,  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill : 

*'  methinks  the  river, 

"■  As  he  fleals  by,  curls  up  his  head  to  view."  *• 

Again,    in  Kyd's  Cornelia,   15g5  : 

"  O  beauteous  Tyber,  with  tliine  eafy  flreams, 
"  That  glide  as  fmoothly  as  a  Parthian  fhaft, 
"■  Turn  not  thy  crifpy  tides,  like  fllver  curls, 
"  Back  to  thy  grafs-green  banks  to  welcome  us  ?'* 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  has  beftowed  an  epithet,  applicable  only  to 

the  ftream  of  water,  on  the  genius  of  tlie  ftream.     The  following 

palfage,  however,    in  the  fixth  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolljion, 

may  feem  to  juftify  its  propriety  : 

"  Your  corfes  were  diflblv'd  into  that  chryftal  ftream  ; 
"  Your  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  ftill  appear 
*'  The  fame  in  water  now  that  once  in  locks  they  were." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  the  fame  image  with  Shakfpeare 

in  The  Loyal  SuljeSl : 

"  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror, 

"  And  hid  his  feven  curl'd  heads." 

Again,  in  one  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Mufques  : 

"  The  rivers  run  as  fmoothed  by  his  hand, 
"  Only  their  heads  are  crifpcd  by  his  ftroke." 

See  Vol.  VI.  (Whalley's  edit.)  p.  26.     Steevens. 

"  Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy  — ]  All  the  quartos  wbieb 
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Colour  her  working  with  fuch  deadly  wounds ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  fo  many,  and  all  willingly: 
Then  let  him  not  be  flander'd  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  doft  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  doft 
belie  him. 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower ; 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durft  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  not  3  afhamed  ?  But,  firrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  fpeak  of  Mortimer : 
Send  me  your  prifoners  with  the  fpeedieft  means, 
Or  you  fliall  hear  in  fuch  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  difpleafe  you. — My  lord  Northumberland, 
We  licenfe  your  departure  with  your  fon  : — 
Send  us  your  prifoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

\Ji.xennt  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  Train, 

Hot,  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  fend  them  : — I  will  after  ftraight, 
And  tell  him  fo ;  for  I  will  eafe  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  oi  my  head. 

I  have  feen  read  hare  in  this  place.  The  firft  folio,  and  all  the 
fubfequent  editions,  have  bafe.  I  believe  hare  is  right :  "  Never 
did  policy,  lying  open  to  deteftion,  lb  colour  its  workings." 

Johnson. 
The  firft  quarto,  15y8,  reads   lare ;  which  means  fo  tliinhj 
covered  by  art  as  to  he  eojily  fcen  through.     So,  in  Venus  and 
Adonis : 

"  What  lare  excufes  mak'ft  thoii  to  be  gone  !" 

Malone, 
Since  there  is  fuch  good  authority  as  Johnfon  informs  us,  for 
reading  lafe,  in  this  palfage,  inftead'  of  lare,  the  former  word 
fhould  certainly  be  adopted.  Bare  policy,  that  is,  policy  lying 
open  to  dete6tion,  is  in  truth  no  policy  aLall.  The  epithet  Injt; 
alfo  beft  agrees  with  rotten.     M,  Mason. 

^  Art  not — ]  Old  copies — Art  thou  7ioi.     Steepens. 
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North.  What,    drunk  with  choler  ?    flay,   and 
paufe  awhile ; 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcestee. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer  ? 

'Zounds,  I  will  fpeak  of  him  ;  and  let  my  foul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I'll  empty  all  thefe  veins. 
And  fhed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'the  duU, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

•  North.  Brother,  the  king  hath  made  your  ne- 
phew mad.  [To  Worcester, 

JVoR.  Who  firuck  this  heat  up,  after  I  was  gone? 

Hot.  He  will,  forfooth,  have  all  my  prifoners ; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ranfome  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale ; 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death,^ 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

^  on  erje  of  death,']     That  is,  an  eye  menacing  death. 

Hotfpur  feems  to  defcribe  the  King  as  trembUng  with  rage  rather 
than  fear.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Marlowe's  Tow ^M r /a i/ze,  ISpOr 

"  And  wrapt  in  lilence  of  his  angr/  foul, 

"  Upon  his  brows  were  pourLraid  ugly  death, 

"  And  in  his  eyes  the  furies  of  his  heart."     Steevens. 

Johnfon  and  Steevens  feem  to  think  that  Hotfpur  meant  to 
defcribe  the  King  as  trembling  not  with  fear,  but  rage  j  but 
furely  they  are  mittaken.  Tlie  King  had  no  reafon  to  be  en- 
raged at  Mortimer,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  fighting 
againft  his  enemy  ;  but  he  had  much  reafon  to  fear  the  man  v/ho 
bad  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  himi'elf,  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  Richard  II. ;  and  accordingly,  when  Hotfpur  is  ia- 
formed  of  that  circumftaace,  he  fays : 
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IVoR.  I  cannot  blame  him  :  Was  he  not  pro* 
claim'd;, 
By  Richard  tliat  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ?* 

North.  He  was  ;  I  heard  the  proclamation  : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whofe  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon !)  did  fet  forth 
Upon  his  Irifh  expedition  ; 
From  whence  lie,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and  fhortly,  murdered. 

WoR.  And  for  whofe  death,  we  in  the  world's 
wide  mouth 
Live  fcandaliz'd,  and  foully  fpoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  foft,  I  pray  you ;  Did  king  Richard 
then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ?5 

"  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufin  king 
""  That  wifh'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  flarvM." 
And  Worcefter,  in  the  very  next  hne,  fays  :   "  He  cannot  blame 
him  for  trembling  at  the  name  of  Mortimer,  fince  Richard  had 
proclaimed  him  next  of  blood."     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remark  is,  I  think,  in  general  jufl  j  but  the 
King,  as  appears  from  this  fcene,  had  fome  reafon  to  be  enraged 
alfo  at  Mortimer,  becaufe  he  thought  that  Mortimer  had  not  beea 
taken  prifoner  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  but  had  himfelf 
revolted.     Malone. 

*  ■  Was  he  not  proclaim  d. 

By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  Hood  ?']  Roger  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March,  who  was  born  in  1371,  was  declared  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown  in  the  pth  year  of  King  Richard  II.  (1385.) 
See  Grafton,  p.  347.  But  he  was  killed  in  Ireland  in  13(^8. 
The  perfon  who  was  proclaimed  by  Richard  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  previous  to  his  la  it  voyage  to  Ireland,  was  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, (the  fon  of  Roger,)  who  was  then  but  feven  years  old  j 
but  he  was  not  Percy's  wife's  brother,  but  her  nephew. 

Malone. 

s  Heir  to  the  crown  ?']     Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
was  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Richard^, 

Vol.  XI.  a 
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North.  He  did ;  myfelf  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufin  king, 


as  appears  from  tlie  following  table  ;  in  which  the  three  younger 
children  of  King  Edward  III.  are  not  included,  as  being  imma- 
terial to  the  fubjedt  before  us  : 


King  Edward  III. 


~A 


Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales. 


William  of 
Hatfield  died 
without  iffue. 


King  Richard 
II.  died  with- 
out iflue  : 


Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence. 


Philippa,  mar- 
ried to  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March. 


John  of  Gaunt, 

duke  of  Lan- 

cafter. 


Henry,  duke  of 
Hereford,  af- 
terwards King 
Henry  IV. 


Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 


Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 


Eleanor  died 
without  iflue. 


I  A 


Anne,  married 
to  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cambridge. 


Sandford,  in  his  Genealogical  Hijiory,  fays,  that  the  lafl  men- 
tioned Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  (the  Mortimer  of  this  play,)  was 
married  to  Anne  Stafford,  daughter  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
Thomas  Wallingham  alTerts  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Owen 
Glendower  ;  and  the  fubfequent  hlftorians  copied  him  ;  but  tliis 
is  a  very  doubtful  point,  for  the  Welfli  writers  make  no  mention 
of  it.  Sandford  fays  tliat  this  Earl  of  INIarch  was  confined  by  the 
jealous  Henry  in  the  caftle  of  Trim  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  died 
there,  after  an  imprifonment  of  twenty  years,  on  the  icjth  of 
January,  1424.  But  this  is  a  miltake.  There  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  confined  a  ftate-prifoner  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
he  was  employed  in  many  military  fervices  by  his  fon  Henry  the 
Fifth,  Fie  died  at  his  own  caftle  at  Trim  in  Ireland,  at  the  time 
mentioned  by  Sandford,  but  not  in  a  ftate  of  imprifonment.  See 
Kote  on  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Ad  II.  fc.  ii.  Vol.  XIII. 
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That  wifli'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  ftarv'd. 

But  fhall  it  be,  that  you, — that  fet  the  crown 

Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man ; 

And,  for  his  fake,  wear  the  detefted  blot 

Qf  murd'rous  fubornation, — iTiall  it  be, 

Tliat  you  a  world  of  curfes  undergo ; 

Being  the  agents,  or  bafe  fecond  means. 

The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? — = 

O,  pardon  me,  that  I  defcend  fo  low, 

To  fhow  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  fubtle  king. — 
Shall  it,  for  fhame,  be  fpoken  in  thefe  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjull  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it  !  have  done, — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  fweet  lovely  rofe. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  r*^ 
And  fhall  it,  in  more  fhame,  be  further  fpoken. 
That  you  are  fooPd,  difcarded,  and  fhook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  thefe  fhames  ye  underwent  ? 
No  ;  yet  time  ferves,  wherein  you  may  j-edeem 
Your  banifh'd  honours,  and  reftore  yourfelves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again  : 


Since  the  original  note  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  Oweil 
Glendower's  daughter  was  married  to  his  antagoiiift  Lord  Grey 
of  Ruthven.  Holinilied  led  Shakl'peare  into  the  error  of  fuppo- 
fing  her  the  wife  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  This 
nobleman,  who  is  the  Mortimer  of  the  prefent  play,  was  born 
in  November,  1392,  and  confequently  at  the  time  when  this  play 
commences,  was  little  more  than  ten  years  old.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  not  fifteen.     Malone. 

^  — —  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ?]  The  canker-rofe  is  the  dog- 
rofe,  the  flower  of  the  Cynolbaton.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  :  "  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rofe  in 
his  grace.'"     Steevens. 

Q2 
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Revenge  the  jeering,  and  difdain'd  7  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  lludies,  day  and  nighty 
To  anfwer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you, 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  fay, 

IVoR.  Peace,  coulin,  fay  no  more : 

And  now  I  will  unclafp  a  fecret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  difcontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  advent' rous  fpirit, 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unfteadfafl  footing  of  a  fpear.^ 

Hot.    If  he  fall   in,    good   night : — or  fink  or 
fwim  :9 — 
Send  danger  from  the  eafl  unto  the  weft. 
So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth, 
And  let  them  grapple  ; — O  !  the  blood  more  ftirs. 
To  roufe  a  lion,  than  to  ftart  a  hare.' 

North.  Imagination  of  fome  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 


7  difdain'd — ]  Vor  difdainful.     Johnson. 

^  On  the  unjleadf aft  footing  of  afpear."]    That  is,  of  a  ipear 
laid  acrois.     Warburton, 

9  flak  or  fwim  ;]     This  is  a  veiy  ancient  proverbial  ex- 

preflion,     So^  in  The  Knight" s  Tale  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
edit.  V.  2399  : 

f^  Ne  reccetli  never,  whether  Ifnh  or  fete." 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  liveft  the  more  Fool  thou  art,    1570: 

"  He  careth  not  who  aoxhjink  orfwimme,''''  Steevens. 

*  • the  Hood  more  firs. 

To  rouf  a  lion,  than  to  fart  a  hare.l  This  pafTage  will  re- 
mind the  claflical  reader  of  young  Afcanius's  heroic  feelings  in 
the  fourth  JEneid : 

"  •    I    ;  .   .  .  pecora  inter  inertia  votis 
"  Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  defcendexe  monte  leonem." 

Steevens. 
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Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  eafy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-facVl  moon  ;^ 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

*  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  eafy  leap. 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac  d  moon  5]  Though 
I  am  very  far  from  condemning  this  fpeech  with  Gildon  and 
Theobald,  as  abfolute  madnefs,  yet  I  cannot  find  in  it  that  pro- 
fundity of  reflection,  and  beauty  of  allegory,  which  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  endeavoured  to  difplay.  This  falJy  of  Hotfpur,  may  be,  I 
think,  foberly  and  rationally  vindicated  as  the  violent  eruption  of 
a  mind  inflated  with  ambition,  and  fired  with  refentment ;  as 
the  boafted  clamour  of  a  man  able  to  do  much,  and  eager  to  do 
more  ;  as  the  hafty  motion  of  turbulent  defire  ;  as  the  dark  ex- 
preffion  of  indetermined  thoughts.  The  palfage  from  Euripides 
is  furely  not  allegorical,  yet  it  is  produced,  and  properly,  as 
parallel.     Johnson. 

Euripides  has  put  the  very  fame  fentiment  into  the  mouth  of 
Eteocles  :  "  I  will  not,  madam,  difguife  my  thoughts  5  I  would 
fcale  heaven,  I  would  defcend  to  the  very  entrails  of  the  earth, 
if  fo  be  that  by  that  price  I  could  obtain  a  kingdom." 

Warburton. 
This  is  probably  a  palfage  from  fome  bombafl:  play,  and  after- 
wards ufed  as  a  common  burlefque  phrafe  for  attempting  impoffi- 
bihties.  At  leait,  that  it  was  the  lalt,  might  be  concluded  from 
its  ufe  in  Cartwright's  poem  On  Mr.  Stokes  his  Book  on  the  Art 
of  Vaulting,  edit.  ld51,  p.  212  : 

"  Then  go  thy  ways,  brave  Will,  for  one; 
"  By  Jove  'tis  tliou  muft  leap,  or  none, 
"  To  pull  bright  honour  from  the  moon." 
Unlefs  Cartwright  intended  to  ridicule  this  pailage  in  Shakfpeare, 
which  I  partly  fufpeft.     Stokess  book,  a  noble  objed  for  the 
wits,  was  printed  at  London,  l64l.     T.  Warton. 

A  pafTage  fomewhat  refembling  this,  occurs  in  Archbifliop 
Parker's  Addrefs  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  Tra£t  entitled 
yi  Brief  Examination  for  the  Tymc,  iScc. — "  Buttrueth  is  to  hye 
fet,  for  you  to  pluck  her  out  of  heaven,  to  manifeftlye  knowen 
to  be  by  your  papers  obfcured,  and  furely  ftabliflied,  to  drowne 
her  in  the  myrie  lakes  of  your  fophiflicall  writinges." 

In  The  Knight  of  the  burning  Peftle,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  put  die  foregoing  rant  of  Hotfpur,  into  the  moutli  of  Ralph 
the  apprentice,  who,  like  Bottom,  appears  to  have  been  fond  of 
afting  parts  to  tear  a  cat  in.  I  fuppofe  a  ridicule  on  Shakfpeare 
was  deligned.     Steevexs. 

Q3 
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Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground,s 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 
So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear, 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities  : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowfhip  !^ 


^  Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground,']  So,  iii 
The  Tempeji  : 

"  I'll  feek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded." 

Steevens. 

^  But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowlliip  !]  A  coat  is  faid  to  be 
faced,  when  part  of  it,  as  the  fleeves  or  bofom,  is  covered  with 
fomething  finer  or  more  fplendid  than  the  main  fubflance.  The 
rnantua-makers  ftill  ufe  the  word.  Half-fac  d  felloujhip  Is  then 
"  partnerfliip  but  half-adorned,  partnerfliip  which  yet  wants  half 
the  (how  of  dignities  and  honours."     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Portraiture  of  Hypocrijie,  &c.  bl.  1.  1589  '■  "  A 
gentleman  iliould  have  a  gowne  for  the  night,  two  for  the  dale, 
&c.  one  all  furred,  another  ha/ffaced.^' 

Mr.  M.  Mafon,  however,  obferves,  that  the  allution  may  be 
to  the  half-faces  on  medals,  where  two  perfons  are  reprefented. 
•'  The  coins  of  Philip  and  Mary  (fays  he)  rendered  this  image 
fufficiently  familiar  to  Shakfpeare."     Steevens. 

I  doubt  whether  the  allufion  was  to  drefs.  Half-fac  d  feems 
to  have  meant  paltry.  The  exprellion,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  contemptuous  one,  I  believe,  had  its  rife  from  the  meaner 
denominations  of  coin,  on  which,  formerly,  only  a  pro/i/e  of  the 
reigning  prince  was  exhibited ;  whereas  on  the  more  valuable 
pieces  ^fitll  face  was  reprefented.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land, — 
"  A  half-fac  d  groat,  five  hundred  pound  a  year!" 
But  then,  it  will  be  faid,  "  what  becomes  of  fellowfhip  ? 
Where  is  the  fellowlliip  in  afingle  face  in  profile  ?  The  allufion 
mull  be  to  the  coins  of  Philip  and  Mary,  where  two  faces  were 
in  part  exhibited." — ^This  fquaring  of  our  author's  comparilbns, 
and  making  them  correfpond  precifely  on  every  fide,  is  in  my 
apprehenfion  the  fource  of  endlefs  mifi:akes.  See  p.  241,  n.  y . 
Fellou'Jhip  relates  to  Hotfpur's  "  corrival"  and  himfelf,  and  I 
tliink  to  nothing  more.     I  find  the  epithet  here  applied  to  it,  in 

Nallie's  Jpulogie  of  Pierce  PennileJJe,   1593:   "  with  all 

Other  ends  of  your  half-faced  Englifli."     Again,  in  Hijirioviajiix, 

;-6"io : 

'•'  Whilft  I  behold  yon Jialf-fac'd  minion, — ."  Malone. 
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JFoR.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here,5 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  fhould  attend. — 
Good  couiin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

JVoR.                                Thofe  fame  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prifoners, 

Hot.  I'll  keep  them  all ; 

By  heaven,  he  fhall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them  : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul,  he  fhali  not : 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

IVoR.  You  ftart  away, 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpofes. — 
Thofe  prilbners  you  fhall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat  :— 

He  faid,  he  would  not  ranfome  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla — Mortimer  !^ 
Nay, 

I'll  have  a  ftarling  fhall  be  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  Itill  in  motion. 

JVoR,  Hear  you, 

Coufin  ;  a  word. 

^ a  world  of  ^gnres  here,']  Figure  is  here  ufed  equivocally. 

As  it  is  applied  to  Hotlpur's  Ipeech  it  is  a  rhetorical  mode ;  as 
oppofed  to  form,  it  means  appearance  or  fliape.     Johnson. 

Figures  mean  (hapes  created  by  Hotfpur's  imagination  -,  but 
not  the  form  of  what  he  fliould  attend,  viz.  of  what  his  uncle 
had  to  propofe.     Edwards. 

*  He  faid,  he  would  not  ranfome  Mortimer  y 
But  I  wiUfnd  him  luJien  he  lies  afleep. 
And  in  his  ear  F II  holla — Mortimer  /]  So  Marlowe,  in  his 
King  Edward  II : 

Q4 
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Hot.  All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy,' 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And   that    fame   fword  -  and  -  buckler    prince  of 

Wales/ — 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance^ 
I'd  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.^ 

IVok.  Farewell,  kinfman  !  I  will  talk  to  you, 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

and  if  he  will  not  ranforne  him. 


"  /'//  thunder  fuch  a  peale  into  his  eares, 

*'  As  never  fubje6l  did  unto  his  king."     Malone. 

"^  I  folemnly  defy,]    One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  the 

Terb,  to  defy,  was  to  refufe.     So,  in  Rumeo  and  Juliet : 
"  I  do  defy  thy  commiferation."     Steevens. 

*  And  that  fame  fword-and-bucVAer  prince  of  Wales, "]  A  royfler 
or  turbulent  fellow,  that  fought  in  taverns,  orraifed  diforders  in 
the  llreets,  was  called  a  Swafli-buckler.  In  this  {enfefu'ord-and- 
I'tickler  IS  here  i\(cd.     Johnson. 

Stowe  will  keep  us  to  the  precife  meaning  of  the  epithet  here 
given  to  tlie  prince. — "  This  field,  commonly  called  Weft-Smith- 
fieldi  was  for  many  years  called  Ruffians  Hail,  by  reafon  it  was 
the  ufual  place  of  frayes  and  common  fighting,  during  the  time 
that  fword  and  bucklers  were  in  ufe.  When  e\ery  ferviiig-man, 
from  the  bafe  to  the  beil,  carried  a  luckier  at  his  back,  which 
hung  by  the  hilt  or  pomel  of  his  /)ro/Y/."     Henley. 

I  have  now  before  nie  (to  confirm  the  juftice  of  this  remark)  a 
poem  entitled  "  Sword  and  Buckler,  or  Seviung  Mans  Defence." 
By  William  Bas,  l602.     Steevens. 

"  What  weapons  bear  they  ? — Some  fword  and  dagger,  fome 
fword  and  l-uckler. — What  weapon  is  that  lucMcr  ? — A  clownifh 
daftardly  weapon,  and  not  fxt  for  a  gentleman."  Floiio's  Firji 
Fruites,  15/8.     Malone. 

^  poifotid  with  a  pot  of  ale.1    Dr.  Grey  fuppofes  this  to 

be  faid  in  allulion  to  Caxton's  ylccvunt  of  King  Johns  Death  ; 
(See  Caxton's  Frufius  Temporum,  1515,  fol.  6"2.)  but  I  rather 
think  it  has  reference  to  the  low  com.pany  (drinkers  of  ale)  with 
whom  tlie  prince  fpent  fo  much  of  his  time  in  the  meaneft 
taverns.     Steevens, 
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North.  Why,  what  a  wafp-flung  and  impatient 
fool' 

*  TVhy,  what  a  wqfp-iknng  and  impatient  fool — ]  Thus  the 
quarto,  1598  ;  and  lurely  it  affords  a  more  obvious  meaning  than 
tJie  folio,  which  reads  : — «.'fl//>-tongued.  That  Shakfpeare  knew 
the  fling  of  a  wafp  was  not  lituated  in  its  mouth,  rnay  be  learned 
from  the  following  palfage  in  The  ({'Inter's  Tale,  A&.  I.  {c.  ii : 

" is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wqfps." 

Steevens. 
This  reading  is  confirmed  by  Hotfpur's  reply  : 

**  Why  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  fcourg'd  with  rods, 

"  Nettled  and  JIung  with  pifmires,  when  I  hear 

"  Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke."     M.  Mason. 

The  firft  quarto  copies  of  feveral  of  thefe  plays  are  in  many 
refpefts  much  preferable  to  the  folio,  and  in  general  I  have  paid 
the  utmoft  attention  to  them.  In  the  prefent  inflance,  however, 
I  tliink  the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him,  and  that  the  true  read- 
ing is  that  of  the  fecond  quarto,  1599,  wafp-/07?^Me,  which  I 
have  adopted,  not  on  the  authority  of  that  copy,  (for  it  has  none,) 
but  becaufe  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  word  ufed  by  the  author. 
The  folio  was  apparently  printed  from  a  later  quarto  ;  and  the 
editor  from  ignorance  of  our  autlTor's  phrafeology  changed  wafp- 
tongue  to  wafp-^o«if?/ec^.  There  are  other  inttances  of  the  fame 
unwarrantable  alterations  even  in  that  valuable  copy  of  our  au- 
thor's plays.  TI)e  change,  I  fay,  was  made  from  ignorance  of 
Shakfpeare's  phrafeology  ;  for  in  King  Richard  III.  we  have— 
his  ve«ow-toOtli,  not  venojn' d-tootb  ;  your  undoii'-dolonr,  not 
tvidoiv'd-do]o\ir  ;  and  in  another  play, — parted  with  /J/o^ar-breath, 
notytt^ar'ci-breath  ;  and  many  more  inllances  of  the  fame  kind 
may  be  found.  Thus,  in  this  play, — fmooth-^ow^Ke,  not  imooth- 
tongued.  Again  ;  "  — flolen  from  my  hofl  at  St.  Albans,  or  the 
re-d-nnfe  innkeeper  of  Daintry."  [not  vcd  no  fed.}  Again,  in 
King  Richard  III : 

"  Some  light-ybof  friend  poft  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk." 
not  Mght-foofed. 

So  alfo,  in  The  Black  Book,  4to.  1504:  " — The  fpindle- 
JJianke  fpyder,  which  ihowed  like  great  leachers  with  little  legs, 
went  fleaiing  over  his  head,"  kc.  In  the  lalt  Aft  of  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  "  h\tw-bottle  rogue"  (the  reading  of 
the  quarto,)  is  changed  by  the  editor  of  the  folio  to  "  blew- 
bottled  rogue,"  as  he  here  fubflituted  -w^i^-tongued  for  wafp- 
tongiie. 

Shakfpeare  certainly  knew,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  that 
the  fting  of  a  wafp  lay  in  his  tail ;  nor  is  tliere  in  my  apprehen- 
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Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 

fion  any  thing  couched  undei-  the  epithet  wafp-tongiie,  inconfif- 
tent  with  that  knowledge.  It  means  only,  having  a  tongue  as 
peevifli  and  mifchievous  (if  fuch  terms  may  be  applied  to  that 
inftrument  of  the  mind)  as  a  wafp.  Thus,  in  As  you  like  it, 
wqfpijli  is  ufed  without  any  particular  reference  to  any  a6lion  of 
a  wafp,  but  merely  as  fynonymous  to  peevijli  or  fretful : 

"  By  the  ftern  brow  and  wqfpifh  action 

*'  Which  the  did  ufe  as  flie  was  writing  of  it, 

"  It  bears  an  angry  tenour." 
In  The  Tempeft,  when  Iris,  fpeaking  of  Venus,  fays, 

"  Her  wafpiHi-ZifCfrtW  foH  has  broke  his  arrows," 
the  meaning  is  perfedly  clear ;  yet  the  obje6tion  that  Shakfpeare 
knew  the  IHng  qf  a  wafp  Avas  in  his  tail,  not  in  his  head,  might, 
I  conceive,  be  made  with  equal  force,  there,  as  on  tlie  prefent 
occaiion. 

Though  this  note  has  run  out  to  an  unreafonable  length,  I  muft 
add  a  paflage  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  which,  while  it 
fhows  that  oui"  author  knew  the  fling  of  a  wafp  was  really  fitu- 
ated  in  its  tail,  proves  at  the  fame  time  that  he  thought  it  might 
with  propriety  be  applied  metaphorically  to  the  tongue : 

"  Pet.  Come,  come,  you  ivnfp;  i'faith  you  are  too  angry. 

"  Cath.  If  I  be  wafpilh,  bell  beware  my  fling. 

"  Pet.  My  remedy  is  then  to  pluck  it  out. 

"   Cath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  out  where  it  lies, 

"  Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wafp  does  wear  \^%fting? 
"  In  his  tail. 

"   Cath.   In  his  tongue. 

"  Pet.  Whofe  tongue  ? 

"  Cath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails,"  &c. 
This  paflage  appears  to  me  fully  to  juftify  the  reading  that  I 
have  chofen.  Independent,  however,  of  all  authority,  or  re- 
ference to  other  paffages,  it  is  fupported  by  the  context  here,  A 
perfon  flung  by  a  wafp  would  not  be  very  likely  to  claim  all  the 
talk  to  himfelf,  as  Hotfpnr  is  defcribed  to  do,  but  rather  in  the 
agony  of  pain  to  implore  the  afliilince  of  thofe  about  him  5 
whereas  "  the  wai'p-fongue  fool"  may  well  be  fuppofed  to 
"  break  into  a  woman's  mood,"  and  to  liften  "  to  no  tongue  but 
his  own." 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  thinks  that  the  words  afterwards  ufed  by  Hot- 
fpur  are  deciflvely  in  favour  of  wa^i^Jiung, — "  Nettled  and  Jiung 
with  pifmires  5"  but  Hotfpur  ufes  that  expreflion  to  mark  the 
poignancy  of  his  own yhV/?7o,^  3  Northumberland  ufes  the  terra 
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Hot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  fcourg'd 
with  rods. 
Nettled,  and  flung  with  pifmires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — What  do  you  call  the  place  ? — 
A  plague  upon't ! — it  is  in  Gloucefterfhire  ; — 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept ; 
His  uncle  York ; — where  I  firft  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  fmiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenfpurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  caftle. 

Hot.  You  fay  true  : 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy  * 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 
Look, — when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age,^ 
And, — gentle  Harry  Percy, — and,  kind  cou/in, — 

O,  the  devil  take  fuch  cozeners  l'^ God  forgive 

me ! 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

wafp-tongue  to  denote  the  irritability  of  his  fon's  teviper,  and  the 
petulance  of  his  language.     Malone. 

I  may  feeni  to  be  overlaid  by  the  foregoing  note,  but  do  not 
think  myfelf  defeated.  The  reader's  patience,  however,  fhall 
be  no  further  exercifed  on  the  prefent  occafion.     Steevens. 

^  whai  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy — ]  i.  e.  what  a  deal  of 

candy  courtefy.     Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — 
candy' d,  without  necellity.     See  alfo  King  Richard  III : 

"  Grofsly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words." 
not  honey  d  v^' or ds.     See  the  laft  note.     Malone. 

^  infant  fortune  came  to  a^ej    Alluding  to  what  pafled 

in  King  Richard,   A.61:  II.  fc.  iii.     Johnson. 

*  the  devil  take  fuch  cozeners  !]  The  fame  jingle  occurs 

in  Two  Tragedies  in  One,  &c.  1601  : 

"  Come  pretty  coujin,  cozened  by  grim  death/' 
Again,  in  Monjieur  Thomas,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

" coujin, 

"  Cozen  thyfelf  no  more." 
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TVoR.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again  ; 
We'll  flay  your  leifure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faith. 

WoR.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottifh  prifoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ranfome  llraight. 
And  make  the  Douglas'  fon  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,^ — for  divers  reafons. 
Which  I  {hall  fend  you  written, — be  afTur'd, 
Will  ealily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord, — 

[To  Northumberland. 
Your  fon  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, — 
Shall  fecretly  into  the  bofom  creep 
Of  that  fame  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd,- 
The  archbifliop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is't  not  ? 

WoR.  True  ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Briftol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  fpeak  not  this  in  efl:imation,5 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  fet  down  ; 
And  only  flays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occafion  that  fhall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I  fmell  it ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

Norte.  Befoi-e  the  game's  a- foot,  thou  flill  let'ft 
flip.^ 

Hot.  Whv,  it  cannot  choofe  but  be  a  noble  plot : — 

Again,  in  The  Dmrrifall  of  Rnlert  Enrl  nf  Huntington,  16OI  : 
''  To  lee  my  coujin  cozen  d  in  this  fort."     Steevens. 

5  I  [peak  not  this  in  elVimation,]    E/iimation  for  conjefture. 

Warburton. 

'  let'ftjlip,']     To  letjlip,  is  to  loofe  the  greyhound. 

Johnson, 
30,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shretv : 

"  huctnnojlipp'd  me,  like  his  greyhound."  Steevens. 
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And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, — 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

fVoR.  And  fo  they  (hall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

JVoR.  And  'tis  no  little  reafon  bids  us  fpeed. 
To  fave  our  heads  by  railing  of  a  head  -J 
For,  bear  ourl'elves  as  even  as  we  can, 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt  ;• 
And  think  we  think  ourfelves  unfatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  fee  already,  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  ftrangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does ;  we'll  be  reveiig'd  ou 
him. 

JVoR.  Coulin,9  farewell : — No  further  go  in  this. 
Than  I  by  letters  fhall  direct  your  courfe. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  fuddenly,) 
I'll  fteal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer ; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  once, 
(As  I  will  fafhion  it,)  fhall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  In  our  own  ftrong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

Norte.  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  fhall  thrive, 
I  truft. 

'  by  raifmg  of  a  head  :]     A  head  is  a  body  of  forces. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill :  ^ 

"  Making  another  Aeaf/,  to  light  again."     Steevens. 

^  The  king  will  always  &c.]  This  is  a  natural  defcription  of 
ihe  ftate  of  mind  be/'tween  thofe  that  have  conferred,  and  thofc 
that  have  received  obligations  too  great  to  be  fatisfied. 

That  this  would  be  the  event  of  Northumberland's  difloyalty, 
was  predicted  by  King  Richard  in  the  former  play.     Johnson. 

^  Cuiijin,']  This  was  a  common  addrefs  in  onr  author's  time 
to  nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren.  See  Holinflied's  CAro- 
ffl;V/(?j  paiiinj.     Hotfpur  wa5  WorceHer's  nephew.     Malone. 
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Hot.  Uncle,  adieu  : — O,  let  the  hours  be  fhort. 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  fport  \ 

\_Exeunt* 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Rochefler.     An  Inn  Yard. 

Enter  a  Carrier,  ivith  a  Lantern  in  his  hand. 

1  Car.  Heigh  ho  !  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day, 
I'll  be  hanged  :  Charles'  wain  ^  is  over  the  new  chim- 
ney, and  yet  our  horfe  not  packed.     What,  oftler  I 

OsT.   [_PVithin.~\   Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  faddle,^  put 
a  few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in 
the  withers  out  of  all  cefs.3 

'  Charles"  wain  — ]     Charles's  wain  is  the  vulgar  name 

given  to  tlie  conftellation  called  the  Bear.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
tlie  Chorles  or  Churls  wain  (Sax.  ceojil,  a  countryman.) 

RiTSON. 

See  alfo  Thorefby's  Leeds,  p.  268.     Reed. 

Chorl  is  frequently  ufed  for  a  countryman  in  old  books. 
"  Here  begynneth  the  chorle  and  the  byrde,"  printed  for  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde.  See  alfo  the  Glolfaries  of  Skinner  and  Junius, 
V.  Churl.     Douce, 

^  r^CuVs  f addle,']     Cut  is  the  name  of  a  horfe  in  The 

IVitches  of  Lancojldre,  l634,  and,  I  fuppofe,  was  a  common 
one.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  304,  n.  5.     Malone. 

^  out  of  all  cefs.]  i.  e.  out  of  all  meafure  :  the  phrafe 

being  taken  from  a  cefs,  tax,  or  fubfidy  ;  which  being  by  regu- 
lar and  moderate  rates,  when  any  thing  was  exorbitant,  or  out 
of  meafure,  it  was  faid  to  be  out  of  all  cefs.     Wakburton. 
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Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank 4  here  as  a 
dog,  and  that  is. the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the 
bots  :5  this  houfe  is  turned  upfide  down,  iince  Ro- 
bin oilier  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow !  never  joyed  fince  the  price 
of  oats  rofe ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  moft  villainous  houfe 
in  all  London  road  for  fleas  :  I  am  flung  like  a 
tench.  ^ 


•*         -as  dank — ]  i.  e.  wet,  rotten.     Pope.. 

In  the  dire(3:ions  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  library,  he  orders  that  the  cleanfer  thereof  iliould, 
"  at  leaft  twice  a  quarter,  with  clean  cloths,  ftrike  away  the  dull 
and  mouldinif  of  the  books,  which  will  not  then  continue  lonof 
with  it  5  now  it  proceedeth  chiefly  of  the  newnefs  of  the  forrels, 
which  in  time  will  belefs  and  lefs  danhijh.''  Reliquiae  Bodleian^^, 
p.  111.     Reed. 

^  '         bots  ;]  Are  worms  in  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe. 

Johnson. 

"  The  holies  is  an  yll  difeafe,  and  tliey  lye  in  a  horfe  mawe ; 
and  they  be  an  inch  long,  white  coloured,  and  a  reed  heed,  and 
as  moche  as  a  fyngers  ende  ;  and  they  be  quycke  and  ftycke  fafte 
in  the  mawe  I'yde :  it  apperethe  by  ftampynge  of  the  horfe  or 
tomblynge  5  and  in  the  Ijeginninge  there  is  remedy  ynoughe  ; 
and  if  they  be  not  cured  betyme,  they  will  eate  thorough  his 
mawe  and  kyll  hym."  Fitxherberts  Book  of  Hyjlandry.    Reed. 

A  bots  light  upon  you,  is  an  imprecation  frequently  repeated 
in  tlie  anonymous  play  of  Khig  Henry  V.  as  well  as  in  many 
other  old  pieces.  So,  in  the  ancient  black  letter  interlude  of 
The  difobedient  Child,  no  date  : 

"  That  I  wiihed  their  bellies  full  of  bottes.'" 
In  Reginald  Scott,  on  IFitchcraft,   1584,  is  "  a  charme  for  the 
bots  in  a  horfe."     Steevens. 

^  lamftung  like  a  tench.]  Why  like  a  tench  9  I  know- 
not,  unlefs  the  fimiiitude  confilts  in  the  fpots  of  the  tench,  and 
tbofe  made  by  the  bite  of  vermin.     Malone. 
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1  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mafs,  there  is  ne'er 
a  king  in  Chriftendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I 
have  been  fince  the  firft  cock. 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden, 
and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ;  and  your  cham- 
ber-lie breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 7 


I  have  either  read,  or  been  told,  that  It  was  once  cuftomary  to 
pack  fuch  pond-lifh  as  were  brought  alive  to  market,  in  .fling- 
iw^-nettles.  But  writing  from  recolleftion,  and  having  no  proof 
of  this  ufage  to  offer,  I  do  not  prefs  my  intelligence  on  the 
publick. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  paflage  in  Philemon 
Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijtory,  Book  IX. 
ch.  xlvii.  that  anciently  filhes  were  fuppofed  to  be  infefted  by 
fleas  :  "  In  fumme,  what  is  there  not  bred  within  the  fea  ?  Even 
the  ver'iejieas  that  Ikip  {o  merrily  in  fummer  time  within  vic- 
tualling houfes  and  innes,  and  bite  fo  ihrowdly  :  as  alfo  lice  that 
love  befl  to  live  clofe  under  the  haire  of  our  heads,  are  there 
engendred  and  to  bje  found  :  for  many  a  time  the  fifhers  twitch 
up  their  hookes,  arid  fee  a  number  of  thefe  Ikippers  and  creep- 
ers fettled  thick  about  their  baits  which  they  laid  for  fifties.  And 
this  vermin  is  thought  to  trouble  the  poore  filhes  in  their  fleep  by 
night  within  the  fea,  as  well  as  us  on  land." 

Dr.  Farmer  fuppofes  that  "  ttung  like  a  tench,"  may  be  a 
blunder  for  "  like  a  trout."'  See,  fays  be,  the  reprefentation  of 
a  trout  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  ch.  v,     Steevens. 

'  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.]     The  loach  is  a  very  fmall 

fifh,  but  fo  exceedingly  prolifick,  that  it  is  feldom  found  without 
fpawn  in  it>  and  it  was  formerly  a  practice  of  the  young  gallant* 
to  fwallow  loaches  in  wine,  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as 
invigorating,  and  apt  to  communicate  their  prolifick  quality. 
The  carrier  therefore  means  to  fay,  that  "  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  as  faft  as  a  loach  "  breeds,  not  fleas,  but  loaches. 

In  As  you  like  it,  Jaques  fays  that  he  "  can  fuck  melancholy 
out  of  a  long,  as  a  weafel  fucks  eggs  ;"  but  he  does  not  mean 
that  a  weafel  fucks  eggs  "  out  of  a  fong." — And  in  Troilus  and 
CreJJida,  where  Neftor  fays  thatTherfites  is — 

"  A  flave  whofe  gall  coins  flanders  like  a  mint," 
he  means  that  his  gall  coined  flanders  as  faft  as  a  mint  coins 
money.     M.Mason. 

A  paflage  in  Coriolanus  likewife  may  be  produced  in  fupport 
of  the  interpretation  here  given  :    "  —  and  he  no  more  reraeni* 
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1  Car.  What,  oftler  !  come  away  and  be  hanged, 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two 
razes  of  ginger,^  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing- 
crofs. 

bers  his  mother,  than  an  eight -year-old  horfej"  i.e.  than  ail 
eight-year-old  liorfe  remembers  his  dam. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  M.  Mafon  in  his  explanation  of  this 
paiTage,  and,  before  I  had  feen  his  Comments^  had  in  the  fame 
manner  interpreted  a  paifage  in  Js  yon  like  it.  See  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  84,  n.  .4  One  principal  fource  of  error  in  the  interpretation 
of  many  palTages  in  our  auth<jr's  plays  has  been  the  fuppoling 
that  his  limiles  were  intended  to  correfpond  exa6lly  on  botli  fides. 

Malone. 
I  fear  the  foregoing  ingenious  explanation  mufl:  give  way  to  the 
circumftance  recorded  in  the  ninth  Book  of  Pliny's  Natural 
Hijiory,  ch.  xlvii.  referred  to  by  me  in  a  note  on  this  palTage  in 
tlie  edition  of  1785,  omitted  in  the  laft,  but  now  quoted  at  length 
by  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  prefent.  Again  :  "  Laft  of  ■ei\\,fovie^fiJlies 
there  he  which  of  themjelves  are  given  to  breed  fleas  and  lice  j 
among  which  the  chalcis,  a  kind  of  turgot,  is  one."     Reed. 

*  and  two  razes  nf  ginger,]     As  our  author  in   feveral 

palTages  mentions  a  race  of  ginger,  I  thought  proper  to  diftin- 
guiili  it  from  the  raxe  mentioned  here.  The  former  fignifies  no 
more  than  a  tingle  root  of  it ;  but  a  raze  is  the  Indian  term  for 
a  ia/e  of  it.     Theobald. 

and  two  razes  of  ginger,]     So,  in  the  old  anonymous 

play  of  Henry  V :  "  — he  hath  taken  the  great  ra%e  of  ginger^ 
tliat  bouncing  Befs,  &c.  was  to  have  had."  A  dainty  race  of 
ginger  is  mentioned  in  Ben  Jonfon's  mafque  of  The  Gipfies 
Metamorphofed.  The  late  Mr.  Warner  obferved  to  me,  that  a 
Angle  root  or  race  of  ginger,  were  it  brought  home  entire,  as  it 
might  formerly  have  been,  and  not  in  fmall  pieces,  as  at  prefent, 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  load  a  pack-horfe.  He  quoted 
Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Intvodu6tion  to  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  in  fup- 
port  of  his  alfertion  3  and  added  "  that  he  could  difcover  no 
authority  for  the  word  raze  in  the  fenfc  appropriated  to  it  by 
Theobald." 

A  rcLce  of  ginger  is  a  phrafe  that  feems  familiar  among  our 
comick  writers.  So,  in  yi  Lnoking-Glajs  for  London  and  Eng' 
land,  15QS  :  "  I  have  fpent  eleven  pence,  befides  three  rqfcs  of 
ginger." — "  Here's  two  rafes  more."     Steevens. 

Vol.  XI.  R 
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1  Cjr.  'Odlbody  !  the  turkies  in  my  pannier  are 
quite  liarved.9 — What,  oftler  ! — A  plague  on  thee  ! 
hall  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canfl  not  hear  ? 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break 
the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and 
be  hanged  : — Haft  no  fliith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill.* 

Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.   What's  o'clock  ? 

1  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock.- 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  fee  my 
gelding  in  the  liable. 


Dr.  Grew  fpeaks,  in  The  Philnfophical  TranfnSiions,  of  a 
Jingle  root  of  ginger  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  as  uncommonly 
large.  I  doubt,  therefore,  concerning  the  truth  of  Mr.  Warner's 
aflertion.     Theobald's  explanation  feems  equally  difputable. 

Malone. 

See  Hack lu 7/ t's  Voyages,  Vol.  III.  p.  493.     Steevens. 

*  the  turkies  in  my  pannier  are  quite  Jtarved.']     Here  is 

a  (light  anachronifm.     Turkies  were  not  brought  into  England 
till  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.     Malone. 

*  Gadshill.']     This  thief  receives  his  title  from  a  place 

on  the  Kentifli  road,  where  many  robberies  have  been  commit- 
ted.    So,  in  IFeftward  Hoe,   l606  : 

" Why,  how  lies  fhe  ? 

"  Troth,  as  the  way  lies  over  Gads-hill,  very  dangerous." 
Again,  in  the  anonymous  play  of  TheJ'a7nous  Vi6iories  of  Henry 
ike  Fifth  .' 

"  And  I  know  thee  for  a  taking  fellow 
"  Upon  Gads-hill  in  Kent." 
In  the  year  1558,  a  ballad  entitled  The  Rollery  at  Gadshill, 
was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Cornpany. 

Steevens, 

^  /  think  it  le  two  o'clock.']  The  carrier,  who  fufpefted  Gads- 
hill, ftrives  to  miflead  him  as  to  the  hour  j  becaufe  the  firfl:  cb- 
fervation  made  'm  tiiis  fcene  is,  that  it  was  four  o'clock. 

Steevens. 
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1  Car.  Nay,  foft,  I  pray  ye ;  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i'faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when  ?  canfl:  tell  ?? — Lend  me  thy 
lantern,  quoth  a  ? — marry,  I'll  fee  thee  hanged 
firft. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
I  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll  call 
up  the  gentlemen ;  they  will  along  with  company, 
for  they  have  great  charge.  [Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho  !  chamberlain  i 

Cham.   \_1Vithin.'\  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purfe.^ 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain  :  for  thou  varieft  no  more  from  picking 

^  Ay,  when  ?  canjl  tell  ?]  This  is  a  proverbial  phrafe.  So, 
ill  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A6t  III.  fc.  i : 

"  Dro.  E.  Have  at  you  with  a  proverb,  Sec. 

"  Luce.  Have  at  you  with  another  :  that's — JFlien  ?  can  you 
tell?''     Steevens. 

•♦  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purfe.']  This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion 
often  ufed  by  Green,  Naflie,  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  in 
whofe  works  the  cant  of  low  converfation  is  preferved.  Again, 
in  the  play  of  Apius  and  Virginia,  1575,  Haphazard,  the  vice, 
fays  : 

"  At  hand,  quoth  pick  purfe,  here  redy  am  T, 
"  See  well  to  the  cutpurfe,  be  ruled  by  me." 
Again,   (as  Mr.  Malone  obferves,  in  The  Duchefs  of  SuJJ'olk,  by 
Tho.  Drue,   (but  hitherto  afcribed  to  Heywood,)   l631  :  "At 
hand,  quoth  pickpurfe — have  you  any  work  for  a  tyler  ?'* 

Steevens. 

This  proverbial  faying  probably  arofe  from  tlie  pick-purfe  al- 
ways feizing  upon  the  prey  nearell  him  :  his  maxim  being  that 
of  Pope's  man  of  gallantry  : 

"  The  thing  at  haad  is  of  all  things  the  belt."  Malone. 
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of  purles,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labour- 
ing ;  thou  lay'Il  the  plot  how. 5 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  mafter  Gadshill.  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yefternight :  There's  a 
franklin*^  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell 
it  to  one  of  his  company,  lalt  night  at  fupper;  a 
kind  of  auditor  ;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and 
call  for  eggs  and  butter  :  ^  They  will  away  pre- 
fently. 

'  That's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand,  quoth  the  chamberlain  :  for 
thou  varieji  no  more  tkc]  So,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Gamaliel 
Rntfey,  idOS  :  "  —  he  dealt  with  the  chamherlaine  of  the  houfe 
to  learne  which  way  they  rode  in  tlie  morning,  which  the  charn,' 
lerlaine  performed  accordingly,  and  that  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  for  he  knew  he  fhould  partake  of  their  fortunes,  if 
they  fped."     Steevens. 

^  franklin — ]  is  a  little  gentleman.     Johnson. 

Pi.  franklin  is  ^  freeholder.     M.  Mason. 

Fortefcue,  fays  the  editor  of  The  Canterlury  Tales,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  202,  (de  L.  L.  Ang.  c.  xxix.)  defcribes  a  franklain  to  be 
paterfamilias — magnis  ditatus  pojjejjionibus.  He  is'clalled  with 
(but  after)  the  miles  and  armiger;  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  tlie 
Lilere  tencntes  and  valeSii ;  though,  as  it  fliould  feem,  the  only 
real  diftinftion  between  him  and  other  freeholders,  confifted  in 
the  largenefs  of  his  eftate.  Spelinan,  in  voce  Franklein,  quotes 
the  following  palfage  from  Trivet's  French  Chronicle.  (MSS, 
Bibl.  R.  S.  n.  56.)  "  Thomas  de  Brotherton  filius  Edwardi  I. 
marefcallus  Anglife,  apres  la  mort  de  fon  pere  efpofa  la  fille  de 
un  Franchclyn  apelee  Alice."  The  hiiiorian  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  even  to  mention  tlie  name  of  the  Frankelein. 

Heed. 

^  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter :']     It  appears  from   The 

Houfthold  Book  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  but- 
ter d  eggs  was  the  ufual  breakfaft  of  my  lord  and  lady,  during 
the  feafou  of  Lent,     Steevens. 
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Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  faint  Ni- 
cholas' clerks/  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Chjm.  No,  ni  none  of  it :  I  pr'ythee,  keep 
that  for  the  hangman  ;  for,  I  know,  thou  wor- 
fhip'fi;  laint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falfehood 
may. 

Gads.  What  talkeft  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ? 
if  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows  :  for,  if 
I  hang,  old  fir  John  hangs  with  me  ;  and,  thou 
knoweft,  he^s  no  ftarveling.  Tut !  there  are  other 
Trojans  ^  that  thou  dreamefl.  not  of,  the  which,  for 


' faint   Nicholas'  clerks,']     St.  Nicholas  was  the  patrou 

faint  of  fcholars  ;  and  Nicholas,  or  old  Nick,  is  a  cant  name  for 
the  devil.  Hence  he  equivocally  calls  robbers,  St.  Nicholas' 
clerks.     Warbueton. 

Highwaymen  or  robbers  were  fo  called,  or  Saint  Nicholas's 
hiights  : 

"  A  mandrake  grown  nnder  fome  heavi/  tree, 

"  There  where  Saint  Nichoh:'  khights  not  long  before 

"  Had  dropt  their  fat  axiingia  to  the  lee." 

Glareanus  Vadeanuss  Paneg}Tick  upon  Totn  Coryat. 

Geey. 
Again,  in  Rowley's  Match  at  Midnight,  1633  :  "  I  think  yon- 
der come  prancing  down  the  hills  from  Kingfton,  a  couple  of 
St.  Nicholas  s   clerks."     Again,    in  A   Ciirijiian   turnd  Turk, 
1612  : 

" We  are  prevented ; 

"  St.  Nicholas's  clerks  are  ftepp'd  up  before  us." 
Again,    in  The  Hollander,    a  comedy  by    Glapthorne,  16-40 : 
"  Next  it  is  decreed,  that  the  receivers  of  our  rents  and  cuftoms, 

to  wit,  divers  rooks,  and  St.  N^ickolas'   clerks,  &c. —under 

pain  of  being  carried  up  Holborn  in  a  cart,"  &e.     Steevens. 

This  expreflibn  probably  took  its  rife  from  the  pariHi  clerks  of 
London,  who  were  incorporated  into'a  fraternity  or  guild,  with 
St,  Nicholas  for  their  patron.     Whalley. 

See  Vol.  IV.  252,  n.  Q,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  expreflion  as  applied  to  fcholars,     MAL0>fE. 

'  other  Trojans — ]  So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lnji  :  "  Hec- 
tor was  but  a  Trojan  in  refpe(!.^  of  this."     Trojan  in  both  thefc 
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fport  fake,  are  content  to  do  the  profeffion  fome 
grace ;  that  would,  if  matters  fhould  be  looked  into, 
for  their  own  credit  fake,  make  all  whole.  I  am 
joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,'  no  long-llafF,  fix- 
penny  firikers ;  -    nojae  of   thefe   mad,    muftachio 

inftances  had  a  cant  fignification,  and  perhaps  was  only  a  more 
creditable  term  for  a  thief.  So  again,  in  Loves  Labour s  L(>/i  : 
*'  — 'unlefs  you  play  the  honeji  Trojan,  tlie  poor  wench  is  call 

away."     Steevens. 

'■  Iain  joined  tvilh  no  foot  land-rakers,  ^c]  That  is,  with 
no  padders,  no  wanderers  on  foot.  No  long-ftaff  fix  penny 
flrikers, — no  fellows  that  infeft  the  road  with  long-ftafFs,  and 
knock  men  down  for  fix- pence.  None  of  thefe  mad  miftachio, 
purple- hued  malt-worms, — none  of  thofe  whofe  faces  are  red 
with  drinking  ale.     Johnson. 

"  fix-penni/ Jtrikers ;']    A^^^i^er  had  fome  cant  fignifica- 

tion  with  which  at  prefent  we  are  not  exactly  acquainted.  It  is 
ufed  in  feveral  of  the  old  plays.  I  rather  believe  in  this  place, 
710  fix-penny  friker  lignifies,  not  one  who  would  content  himfelf 
to  borrow,  i.  e.  rob  you  for  the  fake  offx-pence.  That  to  borrow 
was  the  cant  phrale  for  to  Jieal,  is  well  known ;  and  that  to 
firike  likewife  fignilied  to  borrotv,  let  the  following  paffage  in 
Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice  confirm  : 

"  Cor.  You  had  beft  afifault  me  too. 

"  Mai.  I  muft  borrow  money, 

''  And  that  fome  call  ajiriking,"  8cc. 
Again,  in  Glapthorne's  Hollander,   1640  : 

"  The  only  Ihape  to  hide  aftriker  in." 
Again,  in  an  old  MS.  play  entitled.  The  Second  Maiden  s  Tragedy: 

"  ■ — - — one  tl;iat  robs  the  mind, 

*'  Twenty  times  worfe  than  any  highway yFri^er." 

Steevens. 

In  Greene's  Art  of  Coneycatching,  1592,  under  the  table  of 

Cant  ExpreJ}lons  ufed  by  Thieves:  " the  cutting  a  pocket 

or  picking  a  purfe,  is   called  friking."     Again  :   " who 

taking  a  proper  youth  to  be  his  prentice,  to  teach  him  the  order 
of  Jiriking  and  foifting."     Collins. 

See  alfo.  The  London  Prodigal,  l605  :  "  Nay,  now  I  have 
had  fuch  a  fortunate  beginning,  I'll  not  let  a  fix-penny-purfe 
efcape  me."    Malone. 
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purple-hued  malt-worms  -J  but  with  nobility,  and 
tranquillity  ;  burgomaiters,  and  great  oneyers  ;4  fuch 

'  malt-7vorms  :]     This  cant  term  for  a  tippler  I  find  in 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  \5g3  :  "  You  iliall  purchafe 
the  prayers  of  all  the  alewives  in  town,  for  faving  a  malt-worm 
and  a  cuftonier."     Again,  in  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle. 

Steevens. 

*    lurgomaflers,     and   great   oneyers  j]      "    Perhaps, 

oneraires,  truftees,  or  commiflioners ;"  lays  Mr.  Pope.  But 
how  this  word  comes  to  admit  of  any  fuch  conftru6tion,  I  am  at 
a  lofs  to  know.  To  Mr.  Pope's  fecond  conjeiSture,  "  of  cunning 
men  that  look  fliarp,  and  aim  well,"  I  have  nothing  to  reply 
ferioully  :  but  chooi'e  to  drop  it.  The  reading  which  I  have  fub- 
ftituted,  \_moneyers']  I  owe  to  the  friendfhip  of  the  ingenious 
Nicholas  Hardinge,  Efq.  A  moneyer  is  an  officer  of  the  Mint, 
who  makes  coin,  and  delivers  out  the  king's  money.  Moneyers 
are  alfo  taken  for  bankers,  or  thofe  that  make  it  their  trade  to 
turn  and  return  money.  Either  of  thefe  acceptations  will  ad- 
mirably fquare  with  our  author's  context.     Theobald. 

This  is  a  very  acute  and  judicious  attempt  at  emendation,  and 
is  not  undefervedly  adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  reads  great  owners,  not  without  equal  or  greater  like- 
lihood of  truth.  I  know  not  however  whether  any  change  is 
neceflar)':  Gadshill  tells  the  Chamberlain,  that  he  is  joined  with 
no  mean  wretches,  but  with  lurgomajters  and  great  ones,  or,  as 
he  terms  them  in  merriment  by  a  cant  termination,  great  oneyers, 
or  great-one-eers,  as  we  fay,  privateer,  auRioneer,  circuiteer. 
This  is,  I  fancy,  the  whole  of  the  matter.     Johnson. 

Mr,  Hardinge's  conjecture  may  be  fupported  by  an  ancient 
authority,  and  is  probably  right :  "  — there  is  a  houfe  upon 
Page  Greene,  next  unto  the  round  tuft  of  trees,  fometime  in 
the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Simon  Bolton,  Monyer;"  i.e. 
probably  Ij anker.    Defcription  of  Tottenham  High-Crofs,  l631. 

Reed. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — onyers,  that  is,  pnhlick  account- 
ants ;  men  poiTelfed  of  large  fums  of  money  belonging  to  tlic 
Hate. — It  is  the  courfe  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when  the 
iherifF  makes  up  his  accounts  for  iffues,  amerciaments,  and 
mefne  profits,  to  fet  upon  his  head  o.  ni.  which  denotes  oneratur, 
nifi  haleat  fiifficientem  exonerationem  :  he  thereupon  becomes 
the  king's  debtor,  and  the  parties  peravaile  (as  they  are  termed 
in  law)  for  whom  he  anfwers,  become  his  debtors,  and  are  4if- 
ciiarged  as  with  refpe6t  to  the  King. 

R4 
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as  can  hold  in  ;  fuch  as  will  ftrike  fooner  than 
rpeak,  and  Ipeak  Iboner  than  drink,  and  drink 
fooner  than  pray  :5  And  yet  I  lie  ;  for  they  pray 


To  fettle  accounts  in  this  manner,  is  ftill  called  in  the  Exche- 
quer, to  ony ;  and  from  hence  Shakfpeare  perhaps  formed  the 
word  onyers. — The  Chamberlain  had  a  little  before  mentioned, 
among  the  travellers  whom  he  thought  worth  plundering,  an 
officer  of  the  Exchequer,  "  a  kind  of  auditor,  one  that  hath 
abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what,"  This  emendation 
may  derive  fome  fupport  from  what  Gfidshill  fays  in  the  next 
fcene :  "  There's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ; 
'tis  going  to  the  king's  Exchequer."  The  firft  quarto  has — 
oney-res,  which  the  fecond  and  all  the  fubfequent  copies  made 
oneyers.  The  original  reading  gives  great  probability  to  Hanmer's 
conjefture.     Malone. 

^  fuch  as  can  hold  in ;  fuch  as  u-'ill  ftrike  fooner  than 

/peak,  and /peak  fooner  than  drink,  and  drink  tf'c]  According 
to  the  fpecimen  given  us  in  this  play,  of  this  diflblute  gang,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  think  they  zrere  lefs  ready  to  drink  than  /peak, 
Befides,  it  is  plain,  a  natural  gradation  was  here  intended  to  be 
given  of  their  adions,  relative  to  one  another.  But  what  has 
/peaking,  drinking,  and  praying,  to  do  with  one  anotlier  ?  We 
iliould  certainly  read  think  in  both  places  inftead  of  drink;  and 
then  we  have  a  very  regular  and  humorous  climax.  They  tvill 
firike  fooner  than  /'peak ;  and  fpeak  fooner  than  think;  and 
iMwik  fooner  than  pray.  By  which  laii  words  is  meant,  that 
"  though  perhaps  they  may  now  and  then  refleft  on  their  crimes, 
they  will  never  repent  of  them."  The  Oxford  editor  has  dig- 
niiied  this  correction  by  his  adoption  of  it.     Wa'rburton. 

I  am  in  doubt  about  this  paflage.  There  is  yet  a  part  unex- 
plained. What  is  the  meaning  oi fuch  as  can  hold  in?  It 
cannot  mean  fuch  as  can  keep  their  own  fecret,  for  they  will, 
he  fays,  Jpeak  fooner  than  think  :  it  cannot  mean  fuch  as  will 
go  calmly  to  ivork  without  unnecefary  violence,  fuch  as  is  ufed 
by  long-ftqfjitikers,  for  the  following  part  will  not  fuit  with 
this  meaning ;  and  though  we  iliould  read  by  tranfpolition  fuch 
as  will  fpeak  Jouner  than  ftrile,  the  climax  will  not  proceed 
regularly.     I  muli  leave  it  as  it  is.     J<)hnsok. 

Such  as  can  hold  in,  may  mean  /)/r/?  as  can  curb  old  fa  the) 
untick  the  law,  or  fuch  as  ivill  not  Nab.     Steevens. 

Turbervile's  Book  on  Hunting,  1575,  p.  3/,  mentions  huntf- 
meu  on  hortcback  to  make  voung  hounds  ''  hold  in  and  clofe" 
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continually  to  their  faint,  the  commonwealth  ;  or, 
rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her  ;  for  they 
ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What,  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ? 
will  fhe  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  fhe  will ;  jufiice  hath  liquored 
her.^  We  fteal  as  in  a  caftle,'  cock-fure ;  we  have 
the  receipt  of  fern-feed,^  we  walk  invifible. 


to  the  old  ones  :  fo  Gadshill  may  mean,  that  he  is  joined  with 
fuch  companions  as  will  hold  in,  or  keep  and  Hick  clofe  to  one 
another,  and  fuch  as  are  men  of  deeds,  and  not  of  words  j  and 
yet  they  love  to  talk  and  fpeak  their  mind  freely  better  than  to 
drink.     Tollet. 

I  think  a  gradation  was  intended,  as  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes. 
To  hold  in,  I  believe,  meant  to  "  keep  their  feilows'  counfel 
and  their  own  5"  not  to  difcover  their  rogueries  by  talking  about 
them.  So,  in  Twelfth  Night :  "  — that  you  will  not  extort 
from  me,  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in."  Gadshill,  therefore, 
I  fuppofe,  means  to  fay,  that  he  keeps  company  with  fteady 
robbers  ;  fuch  as  will  not  impeach  their  comrades,  or  make  any 
difcovery  by  talking  of  what  they  have  done ;  men  that  will 
ftrike  the  traveller  fooner  than  talk  to  him ;  that  yet  would 
fooner  fpeak  to  him  than  drink,  which  might  intoxicate  them, 
and  put  them  o^  their  guard  3  and,  nulwithllanding,  would 
prefer  drinking,  however  dangerous,  to  prayer,  which  is  the  iatl 
thing  diey  would  think  of. — -The  words  however  will  admit  a 
different  interpretation.  We  have  often  in  thefe  plays,  "  it  were 
as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink."  Perhaps  therefore  the  meaning  may 
be, — Men  who  will  knock  the  traveller  down  fooner  than  fpeak 
to  him  ;  who  yet  will  fpeak  to  him  and  bid  him  Hand,  fooner 
than  drink;  (to  which  they  are  futBciently  well  inclined  ;)  and 
laftly,  who  will  drink  fooner  than  pray.  Here  indeed  the  climax 
is  not  regular.  But  perhaps  our  author  did  not  intend  it  (hould 
be  prefecved.     Maloke. 

^  She  will,  Jhe  will ;  ji/fiice  hath  liquor"d  her.']  A  fatire  on 
chicane  in  courts  of  juliice;  -wdiich  fupports  ill  men  in  their 
violations  of  the  law,  under  the  \er^r  cover  of  it.    Warburton. 

Alluding  to  boots  mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  fpeech.  "  They 
would  melt  me  (fays  Falftaff,  in  The  Merry  (Fives  of  Wind  for,) 
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Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith  ;  I  think  you  are  mor^ 

out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fifliermen's  loots  with 
me."    See  alfo  Peacham's  Complete  Gentlemati,  I627,  p.  109  : 
"  Item,  a  halfpenny  for  liquor  for  his  boots."    Malone. 

'  as  in  a  cqftle,']     This  was  once  a  proverbial  phrafe. 

So,  Dante,  (in  Purgatorio)  : 

"  Sicura  quafi  rocca  in  alto  monte." 
Again,    in  The  Little  French  Lawyer,    by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

"  That  noble  courage  we  have  feen,  and  we 
"  Shall  fight  as  in  a  cojile." 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  means,  we  fteal  with  as  much  fecurity  jh 
tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  cojiles,  who  had  thofe  ftrong  holds 
to  fly  to  for  prote6tion  and  defence  againft  the  laws.     So,  in 
King  Henry  VL  Part  I.  Aft  III.  fc.  i : 

"  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  cajile  keeps, 
"  And  ufes  it  to  patronage  his  theft.'" 
Again,    in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  II :    "  Among  the  reft, 
two  brothers  of  huge  both  greatneffe  and  force,  therfore  called 
giants,  who  kept  themfelves  in  a  cnftle  feated  upon  the  top  of 
a  rock,  impregnable"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  ■  7ve  have  the  receipt  of  fern-feed,]    Fern  is  one  of  thofe 

plants  which  have  their  feed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  fo  fmall  as 
to  efcape  the  fight.  Thofe  who  perceived  that  fern  was  propa- 
gated by  feraination,  and  yet  could  never  fee  the  feed,  were 
much  at  a  lofs  for  a  folution  of  the  difficulty ;  and  as  wonder 
always  endeavours  to  augment  itfelf,  they  afcribed  to  fern-feed 
many  flrange  properties,  fome  of  which  the  ruftick  virgins  have 
not  yet  forgotten  or  exploded.     Johnson. 

This  circumftance  relative  to  fern-feed  is  alluded  to  in  BeaU' 
mont  and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  : 

" had  you  Gyges'  ring, 

"  Or  the  herb  that  gives  invifibihty  ?" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  New  Inn  : 

*' 1  had 

"  No  medicine,  fir,  to  go  invifible, 

"  No  fern- feed  in  my  pocket," 
Again,   in  P.  Holland's  tranllation  of  Pliny,  Book  XXVII. 
ch.  ix  :  "  Oi  feme  be  two  kinds,  and  they  beare  neither  floure 
nor  feede,"     Steevexs. 

The  ancients,  who  often  paid  more  attention  to  received  opi- 
nions tlaan  to  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  believed  tliat  fern 
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beholden  to  the  night,   than  to  fern-feed,  for  your 
walking  invifible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  fhalt  have  a 
Ihare  in  our  purchafe,^  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a 
falfe  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.*  Bid  the  oftler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
liable.     Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.  \_Exeunt. 


bore  no  feed.  Our  anceftors  imagined  that  this  plant  produced 
feed  which  was  invifible.  Hence,  from  an  extraordinary  mode 
of  reafoning,  founded  on  the  fantaftic  doftrine  of  lignatures, 
tliey  concluded  that  they  who  polTeifed  the  fecret  of  wearing 
this  feed  about  tliem  would  become  invifible.  This  fuperfl:ition 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  poet  taught  him  to  ridicule.  It  was  alfo 
fuppofed  to  feed  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  nighty  and  is  called  in 
Browne's  Britcmnia  s  Pajiorals,  l6l3  : 

"  The  wond'rous  one-night-feeding  feme." 
Abfurd  as  thefe  notions  are,  they  were  not  wholly  exploded 
in  the  time  of  Addifon.     He  laughs  at  "  a  dodor  who  was 
arrived  at  tlie  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  dragon,  and  had 
d'lfcovered  the  female  fern-feed.'"      Taller,  No.  240. 

Holt  White, 

'  purchafe,']     Is  the  term  ufed  in  law  for  any  thing  not 

inherited  but  acquired.     Johnson. 

Purchafe  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  ftolen  goods.     So, 
in  Hennj  V.  Mi  III : 

"  They  will  fl:eal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchafe.'" 
So,  Chaucer : 

"  And  robbery  is  holde  purchafe."     Steevens. 

*  Homo  is  a  common  name  &c.]    Gadshill  had  promifed 

as  he  was  a  true  man ;  the  Chamberlain  wills  him  to  promife 
rather  as  a  falfe  thief;  to  which  Gadshill  anfwers,  that  though 
he  might  have  reafon  to  change  the  word  true,  he  might  have 
fpared  7)mn,  for  homo  is  a  name  common  to  all  men,  and  among 
others  to  thieves.     Johnson. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  The  Accidence,  and  I  believe  is  not 
the  only  one  from  that  book,  which,  therefore,  Mr.  Capell 
fhould  have  added  to  his  Shakfperiana.     Lort. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince  YIe^^y,  and  Poiisrs  ;  Bardolph  and 
FetOj  atfome  di/iance. 

PoTNs.  Come,  fhelter,  fhelter ;  I  have  removed 
Falftaff's  horfe,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet.* 

P.  Hen.  Stand  clofe. 

Pinter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Poiiis  !  PoInSj  and  be  hanged  !  Poins ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rafcal ;  What  a 
brawling  doft  thou  keep  ? 

Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
I'll  go  feek  him.  [Pretends  tofeek  Poins. 

Fal.  I  am  accurfed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  com- 
pany :  the  rafcal  hath  removed  my  horfe^  and  tied 
him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot 
by  the  fquire  3  further  afoot,  I  fhall  break  my  wind. 


See  Vol.  VI.  p.  91,  n.  Q;  p.  II9,  n.  A;  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  48, 
n.  9.     Malone 

^  like  a  gummed  velvet.^     This  allufion  we  often  meet 

with  in  the  old  comedies.    So,  in  The  Malcontent,  l604  :   "  I'll 
come  among  you,  like  gum  into  taftata,  to  fret,  fret.'" 

Steevens. 

^  four  foot  li)  the  fquire  — ]    The  thought  is  humorous, 

and  alludes  to  his  bulk  :  infinuating,  that  his  legs  being  four  foot 
afunder,  when  he  advanced  four  foot,  this  put  together  made 
four  feet  fqiiarc,     Wakbukton. 
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Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all 
this,  if  I  Tcape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I 
have  forfworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this 
two-and-twenty  yeare,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched  with 
the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rafcal  have  not  given 
me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,4  I'll  be  hanged; 
it  could  not  be  elfe  ;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — 
Poins  ! — Hal ! — a  plague  upon  you  both  ! — Bar- 
dolph  ! — Peto  ! — I'll  ftarve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  fur- 
ther.5  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to 
turn  true  man,  and  leave  theie  rogues,  I  am  theve- 
riefi:  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight 
yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  threefcore  and  ten  miles 
afoot  with  me ;  and  the  ftony-hearted  villains  know 


I  am  in  clocibt  whether  there  Is  fo  much  humour  here  as  is 
fufpefted  :  Four  foot  by  thefqidre  is  probably  no  more  i\\dinfour 
foot  by  a  rule.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right.  Bifliop  Corbet  fays  in  one  of 
his  poems : 

"  Some  twelve  fool  by  tJiefquarc.'"     Farmer. 

All  the  old  copies  read  by  the  fi/uire,  which  points  out  the 
et}aiology — efquierre,  Fr.  The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  The 
IFlnter's  Tale  :  "  — not  the  worft  of  the  three,  bu^  jumps  twelve 
foot  and  a  half  by  the  fqnire."  Again,  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  P.  11.  feet  iv  :  "  — as  for  a  M'orkman  not  to  know 
his  axe,  i'a w,  fcj aire,  or  any  other  too\e,"  &c.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  1/7,  n.  2.     Malone. 

'*■  ' •medicines  to  mahe  me  love  him^  Alluding  to  the  vulgar 

notion  of  Zoye  pozi'der.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

"  (he  is  corrupted 

"  By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks." 

Steevens. 

5  rob  a  foot  further.']   This  is  only  a  flight  error,    which 

yet  has  run  through  all  the  copies.     We  (hould  read — rub  a  foot. 
So  we  now  fay — rub  on.     Johnson. 

Why  may  it  not  mean — I  will  not  go  a  foot  fur  tker  to  rob  ? 

Steevens. 
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it  well  enough  :  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  can- 
not be  true  to  one  another  !  [They  ivhijile.~\  Whew ! 
— A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horfe,  you 
rogues  ;  give  me  my  horfe,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts  !  lie  down  ;  lay  thine 
ear  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  lift  if  thou  canft  hear 
the  tread  of  travellers. 

Fjl.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down  ?  'Sblood,  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  flefh 
fo  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's 
exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt''  me 
thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  lieft,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

Fjl.  I  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  ta 
my  horfe  ;  good  king's  fon. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue  !  fhall  I  be  your  oftler  ! 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyfelf  in  thy  own  heir-apparent 

garters! 7  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this.     An  I 

have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fung  to  filthy 

tunes,  let  a  cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon  :^  When  a  jeft 

t  is  fo  forward,  and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

*  to  colt  — ]    Is  to  fool,  to  trick  ;  but  the  prince  taking 

it  in  another  fenfe,  oppofes  it  by  Jincolt,  that  is,  unhorfe. 

Johnson. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed  by  Naftie,  in  Have  with 
you  tn  Sqff'mn  JValden,  ike.  I5g6  :  "  His  mafter  fretting  and 
chaffing  to  be  thus  co/ted  of  both  of  them,"  &c.  Again,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Loyal  SuLjeSi  :  "  What,  are  we  bobbed 
thus  llill  ?  colted  an^  carted  ?"  From  Decker's  Bell-jnans  Night- 
Walkes,  &c.  \Q\Q,  it  appears  that  the  technical  term  for  any  inn- 
keeper or  hackney-man  who  had  been  cheated  of  horles,  was  a 
colt.     Steevexs. 

'  heir-apparent  garters  /]   "  He  may  hang  himfelf  in  his 

own  garters"  is  a  proverb  in  Ray's  Collection.     Steevens. 

*  An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fioig  to  filthy 
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Enter  Gad  skill. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  againfl  my  will. 

PojNs.  O,  'tis  our  fetter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Ejite?-  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What  news  ?9 

Gads.  Cafe  ye,  cafe  ye ;  on  with  your  vifors ; 
there's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ; 
'tis  going  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue  ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 


tufies,  let  a  cup  of  fack  le  my  poifon  .-]   So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lu-f 
crece  : 

"  Shall  have  thy  trefpafs  cited  up  in  rhymes, 

"  And  fung  by  children  in  iucceeding  times." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  fancy  liiSlors 

"  Will  catch  at  us  like  ftrumpets,  z.\\6.fcald  rhymers 

"  Ballad  us  out  of  tune."     Malone. 

*  Bard.  What  news?']  In  all  the  copies  that  I  have  feen, 
Poins  is  made  to  fpeak  upon  the  entrance  of  Gadshill  thus  : 

O,  'tis  our  fetter  ;  I  know  his  voice. — Bardolph,  what  newsf" 
This  is  abfurd ;  he  knows  Gadshill  to  be  the.  fetter,  and  alks 
Bardolph  what  news.  To  countenance  this  impropriety,  the 
latter  editions  have  made  Gadshill  and  Bardolph  enter  together, 
but  the  old  copies  bring  in  Gadshill  alone,  and  we  find  that  Fal- 
llatF,  who  knew  their  ftations,  calls  to  Bardolph  among  other* 
for  his  horfe,  but  not  to  Gadshill,  who  was  pofted  at  a  diftance. 
VV'e  fhould  therefore  read  : 

Poins.   O,  'tis  our  fetter,  Sic. 

Bard,   JFhat  news  ? 

Gads.  Cafe  ye,  &c.     Johnsox, 
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P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  fhall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane ;  Ned  Poins,  and  I  will  walk  lower  : 
if  they  'fcape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light 
on  us. 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds  !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  fir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horfe  ftands  behind  the 
hedge  ;  when  thou  needed  him,  there  thou  fhalt 
find  him.     Farewell,  and  fiand  faft. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  ftrike  him,  if  I  fhould  be 
hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  difguifes  ? 

PoJNS.  Here,  hard  by ;  ftand  clofe. 

[^Exeunt  P.  Henry  a?id  Poins. 

Fal.  Now,  my  mafters,  happy  man  be  his  dole,* 
fay  I ;  every  man  to  his  bufinefs. 


^  dole,']     The  portion  of  alms  diftributed  at  Lambeth 

palace  gate  is  at  this  day  called  the  dole.  In  Jonfon's  Jlchemi/i, 
Subtle  charges  Face  widi  perverting  his  mailer's  charitable  inten- 
tions, by  felling  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-vitce  men, 

SiH  J.Hawkins. 
So,  in  The  Cnjily  Whore,   l633  : 

"  we  came  thinking 

"  We  fhould  have  fome  dole  at  the  biiliop's  funeral." 
Again  : 

"  Go  to  the  back  gate,  and  you  ihall  have  dole."' 

Steevens, 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  145,  n.  1.     Maloxk. 
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Enter  Travellers. 

1  Trav.  Come,  neighbour ;  the  boy  fhall  lead 
our  hoiles  down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while^ 
and  eafe  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand. 

Trav.  Jel'u  blefs  us  ! 

Fal.  Strike ;  down  with  them  ;  cut  the  villains* 
throats  :  Ah  !  whorfon  caterpillars  !  bacon- fed 
knaves  !  they  hate  us  youth :  down  with  them  5 
fleece  them. 

1  Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  ^  knaves ;  Are  ye  un- 
done ?  No,  ye  fat  chuffs  ;3  I  would,  your  ftore  were 


*  gorlnllied — J  i.  e.  fat  and  corpulent.     See  the  Gloflary 

to  Rennet's  Parochial  Antujuities. 

This  word  is  Hkewife  ufed  by  Sir  Thomas  North  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  Phitarch. 

Nafhe,  in  his  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  15QQ,  fays  : 
— "  O  'tis  an  unconfcionable  gorbellied  volume,  bigger  bulk'd 
than  a  Dutch  hoy,  and  far  more  boifterous  and  cumberfome  than 
a  payre  of  SwilTers  omnipotent  galeaze  breeches."  Again,  in  The 
Weakeji  goes  to  the  IVall,  1600  :  "  What  are  thefe  thick-lkinned, 
heavy-purfed,  ^-ori-t'/Zierf  churles  mad  ?"       Steevens. 

^  ye  fat  chuffs  ;]  This  term  of  contempt  is  always  ap- 
plied to  rich  and  avaricious  people.  So,  in  The  Miifes  Looking 
Glafs,   1638  : 

"  the  chuff's  crowns, 

"  Imprifon'd  in  his  rafty  cheft,"  dec. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  faid  to  be  uncertain.     Perhaps  it  Is 
a  corruption  of  chough,  a  thievifti  bird  that  coUefts  his  prey  on 
the  fea-fliore.     So,  in  Chaucer's  AJJemlle  of  Fo2iles  : 

"  The  thief  the  chough,  and  eke  the  chatt'ring  pie." 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  in  his  Juji  Italian,  l630,  has  the  fame 
term  : 

Vol.  XI.  S 
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here  !  On,  bacons,  on  !  What,  ye  knaves  ?  young 
men  muft  live :  You  are  grand-jurors  are  ye  ?  We'll 
jure  ye,  i'faith. 

[^Exeunt  Falstaff,  &c.  driving  the  Travellers 
out. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men  :* 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  mer- 
rily to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,5 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jeft  for  ever. 


•■'  They're  rich  choughs,  they've  ftore 
"  Of  villages  and  plough'd  earth." 
And  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  in  The  Alchemijl,  being  afked  who 
bad  robbed  him,  anfwers,  "  a  kind  of  choughs,  fir." 

Steevens. 

The  name  of  the  Cornifh  bird  is  pronounced  by  the  natives 

chow.     Chuff'  is  the  fame  word  with  cuff,  both  fignifying  a 

clown,  and  being  in  all  probability  derived  from  a  Saxon  word 

of  the  latter  found.     Ritson. 

*  the  true  men :]    In  the  old  plays  a  true  man  is  always 

fet  in  oppofition  to  a  thief.     So,  in  the  ancient  Morality  called 
Hijcke  Scorner,  bl.  1,  no  date  : 

"  And  when  me  lift  to  hang  a  true  man——— 

"  Theves  I  can  help  out  of  pryfon." 
Again,  in  The  Four  Prentices  of  London,  l6l5  : 

"  Now,  true  man,  try  if  thou  canft  rob  a  thief." 
Again: 

"  Sweet  wench,  embrace  a  true  man,  fcorn  a  thief." 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  349,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

'  argument /or  a  week,']   Argument  is  fubjetl  matter  for 

converfation  or  a  drama.     So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  play  : 
"  For  all  my  part  has  been  but  as  a  fcene 
"  A6ting  that  argument.'" 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  adopts  the  former  of  thefe  meanings,  and  adds. 
In  fupport  of  his  opinion,   a  pafTage  from  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, where  Don  Pedro  fays  to  Benedick,  [Vol.  VI.  p.  24.] 

" if  ever  thou  doft  fall  from  this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a 

notable  argument."    Steevens. 
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PojNS,  Stand  clofe,  I  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

Fjl.  Come,  my  mafters,  let  us  fhare,  and  then 
to  horfe  before  day.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be 
not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  ftirring  : 
there's  no  'more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild 
duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.      [_RuJ]iing  out  upon  them. 

Poins.  Villains. 

[^^s  they  are  Jliaring,  the  Prince  and  FoiNsJet 
upon  them.  Fal staff,  aj^ter  a  blow  or 
t2V0,  and  the  reft,  run  away^  leaving  their 
booty  behind  them.~\ 

P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  eafe.     Now  merrily  to 
horfe : 
The  thieves  are  fcatter'd,  and  poflefs'd  with  fear 
So  ftrongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.^  > 
Away,  good  Ned.     FalflafF  fweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  '  as  he  walks  along : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  fhould  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd  !  [_Ea:eunt. 

*  Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.']    The  fame  thought,  a 
little  varied,  occurs  again  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill  : 

"  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bufh  an  officer.'*  Steevens, 

'  And  lards  the  lean  earth — ]   So,  in  King  Henry  V: 
"  In  which  array,  brave  foldier,  doth  he  lie 
"  Larding  the  plain.'"     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

Warkworth.     A  Roofii  in  the  Caftle. 
jE^zier  Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter.^ 
-But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  he 


7vell  contented  to  be  there,  in  rejpect  of  the  love  I  bear 
your  hovfe. — He  could  be  contented, — Why  is  he 
not  then  ?  In  refpe6l  of  the  love  he  bears  our 
houfe : — he  fliows  In  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn 
better  than  he  loves  our  houfe.  Let  me  fee  feme 
more.  The  purpofe  you  undertake,  is  dangerous ; — 
Why,  that's  certain  ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold, 
to  fleep,  to  drink  :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out 
of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  fafety. 
The  purpofe  you  undertake,  is  dangerous  ;  the  friends 
you  have  named,  uncertain;  the  time  itfelf  unforted % 
and  your  ivhole  plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoife  of 
fo  great  an  oppofition. — Say  you  fo,  fay  you  fo  ?  I 
fay  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  fhallow,  cowardly 
hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain  is  this  ?  By 
the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid  ; 
our  friends  true  and  conflant :  a  good  plot,  good 
friends,  and  full  of  expe6lation  :  an  excellent  plot, 
very  good  friends.  What  a  frofly-fpirited  rogue  is 
this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York  9  commends  the  plot, 
and  the  general  courfe  of  the  a61:ion.  'Zounds,  an 
I  were  now  by  this  rafcal,  I  could  brain  him  with 


*  E,nter  Hot/pur,  reading  a  letter.']    This   letter  was  from 
George  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Edwards's  MS.  Notes. 

my  lord  of  York  — ]     Richard  Scroop,  Archbiihop  of 


^ork.     Steevens. 
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his  lady's  fan.^  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle, 
and  myfelf  ?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of 
York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not,  befides, 
the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and 
are  they  not,  fome  of  them,  fet  forward  already  ? 
What  a  pagan  rafcal  is  this  ?  an  infidel  ?  Ha  !  you 
fhall  fee  now,  in  very  fincerity  of  fear  and  cold 
heart,  will  he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  pro- 
ceedings. O,  I  could  divide  myfelf,  and  go  to 
buffets,  for  moving  fuch  a  difh  of  ikimmed  milk 
with  fo  honourable  an  a6lion  !  Hang  him  J  let  him 
tell  the  king  :  We  are  prepared  :  I  will  fet  forward 
to-night. 


*  ■  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  Jan. 1    Mr.  Edwards' 

obferves,  in  his  Caiions  of  Criticifm,  "  that  the  ladies  in  our  au- 
thor's time  wore  fans  made  of  feathers."  See  Ben  Jonfon's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  A&.  II.  fc.  ii : 

"  This  feather  grew  in  her  {weet  fan  fometimesj  tho'  now  it 
be  my  poor  fortune  to  wear  it." 

So  again,  in  Cyiithia's  Revels,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv  : 

"  " for  a  garter, 

"  Or  the  leaGifealher  in  her  bounteous ya»." 
Again,    as  Mr.  Whalley  obferves  to  me,    in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Wit  atfeveral  Weapons,  Aft  V  : 

"  Wer't  not  better 

"■  Your  head  were  broke  with  the  handle  of  a  fan  .?" 
See  the  wooden  cut  in  a  note  on  a  pafl'age  in  The  Merry  IVives 
of  Windfor,  Aft  II,  fc.  ii.  and  the  figure  oi Marguerite  de  France, 
Ducheffe  de  Savoie,  in  the  fifth  Vol.  of  Montfaucon's  Monarchic 
de  France.     Plate  XL     Steevens, 

This  paffage  ought  to  be  a  memento  to  all  commentators,  not 
to  be  too  pofitive  about  the  cuftoms  of  former  ages.  IVIr,  Ed- 
wards has  laughed  unmercifully  at  Dr.  Warburton  for  fuppofing 
that  Hotfpur  meant  to  brain  the  Earl  of  March  with  the  handle 
of  his  lady's  fan,  inftead  of  the  feathers  of  it.  The  lines  quoted 
by  Mr.  Whalley  fhew  that  the  fiappofition  was  not  fo  wild  a  one 
as  iVIr.  Edwards  fuppofed.     Malone. 
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Enter  Ladji  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate  ?^   I  muft  leave  you  within  thefe 
two  hours. 

Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banifh'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  fvveet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  flomach,  plealure,  and  thy  golden  fleep  ?3 
Why  dolt  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  ftart  fo  often  when  thou  lit'lt  alone  ? 


'  Horn  noiv,  Kate  ?]  Shakfpeare  either  miftook  the  name  of 
Hotfpur's  wife,  (which  was  not  Katharine,  bui  Elixnleth,)  or 
elle  designedly  changed  it,  out  of'  the  remarkable  fondnefs  he 
feems  to  have  had  for  the  familiar  appellation  of  Kate,  which  he 
is  never  weary  oi  repeating,  when  he  has  once  introduced  it ;  as 
in  this  fcene,  the  fcene  of  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  and  the 
courtlliip  between  King  Henry  V.  and  the  French  Princefs.  The 
Vv'ife  of  Hotfpur  was  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Mortimer,  fifter  to 
Koger  Earl  of  March,  and  aunt  to  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  who 
is  introduced  in  this  play  by  the  name  of  Lord  Mortimer. 

S^'EEVENS. 

The  fifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  according  to  Hall,  was 
called  Eleanor:  "This  Edmonde  was  fonne  to  Erie  Roger ,-r- 
which  Edmonde  at  King  Richarde's  going  into  Ireland  was  pro- 
claimed heire  apparent  to  the  realme  ;  whofe  aunt,  called  Elinor, 
this  lord  Henry  Percy  had  married."  Chron.  fol.  20.  So  alfo, 
Holinflied.  But  both  thefe  hiftorians  were  miftaken,  for  her 
chriftian  name  undoubtedly  was  Elizabeth.     Malone. 

^  golden  Jleepf]    So,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Richard  III  : 

"  — he  needed  now  no  more  once  for  that  caufe  eyther  to  wake, 
or  breake  hys  golden  Jleepe."     Henderson. 

The  various  epithets,  -borrowed  from  the  qualities  of  metals, 
which  have  been  befiowed  on  Jleep,  may  ferve  to  fhow  how 
vaguely  words  are  applied  in  poetry.  In  the  line  before  us,  lleep 
is  called  golden,  and  in  King  Richard  HI.  we  have  "  leaden 
fluniber."  But  in  Virgil  it  is  "  ferreus  fomnus  ;"  while  Homer 
terms  fleep  brazen,  or  more  ftridly  copper,  y^ccXysos  vrfvof. 

Holt  White. 
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Wliy  haft  thou  loft  the  frefh  blood  in  thy  cheeks ; 
And  given  my  treafures,*  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  mufmg,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  th}^  faint  flumbers^s  I  by  thee  have  vvatch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  fteed  ; 
Cry,   Courage  ! — to  the  field  !  And  thou  haft  talk'd 
Of  fallies,  and  retires  ;^  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palifadoes,  frontiers,^  parapets  4 


*  And  given  my  treafures,]   So,  in  Othello  : 

"  To  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps."     Malone. 

^  In  thy  faint  Jlumlers,']  Such  are  the  remarks  of  Argia,  on 
the  inquietude  of  her  hulband  Folynices,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Tlieban  war.  See  the  fecond  Thelaid  of  Statius, 
V.  333  ^ feq.     Steevens. 

^  o«(i  retires  ;]     Retires  zre  retreats.     So,  in  Drayton's 

Polyolhion,  Song  10  :  "  — their  fecret  fafe  retire."  Again,  la 
Holinfhed,  p.  96O  :  "  — the  Frenchmen's  flight,  (for  manie  fp 
termed  their  fudden  retire")  &c.     Steevens. 

'  frontiers.,']    For  frontiers.  Sir  Thomas  Haamer,  and 

after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read  very  plaufibly— ^or/iw^. 

Johnson. 

Plaufible  as  this  is,  it  is  apparently  erroneous,  and  therefore 
unneceflary.  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  only  the  bounds  oi 
different  territories,  but  alfo  the  forts  built  along,  or  near  thofe 
limits.  In  Ives's  PraSiice  of  Fortif  cation,  printed  in  1589, 
p.  1,  it  is  faid  :  "  A  forte  not  placed  where  it  were  needful, 
mighf  Ikantly  be  accounted  for  frontier."  Again,  p.  21  :  "  In 
the  frontiers  made  by  the  late  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  divers 
of  their  walles  having  given  way,"  &c.  p.  34  :  "  It  fliall  not  be 
neceflary  to  make  the  bulwarkes  in  townes  fo  great  as  thofe  in 
ToyaW  frontiers."  P.  40  :  "  When  as  any  open  towne  or  other 
inhabited  place  is  to  be  fortified,  whether  the  fame  be  to  be  made  a 
royal  frontier,  or  to  be  meanly  defended,"  &c.  This  account  of 
the  word  will,  I  hope,  be  thought  fufficient.     Steevens. 

So,  In  Notes  from  Blachfryers,  by  H.  Fitzgeoffery,   1617  •' 
"  He'll  tell  of  bafililks,  trenches,  and  retires, 
"  Of  palifadoes,  parapets,  yro«/ier^."     Malone. 

S4 
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Of  bafilifks,^  of  cannon,  culverin ; 

Of  prifoner's  ranfome,  and  of  foldiers  flain, 

And  all  the  'currents  ^  of  a  heady  fight. 

Thy  fpirit  within  thee  hath  been  fo  at  war. 

And  thus  hath  fo  beftir'd  thee  in  thy  fleep, 

That  beads  of  fweat '  have  ftood  upon  thy  brow. 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late-difturbed  ftream  : 

And  in  thy  face  ftrange  motions  have  appear'd. 

Such  as  we  fee  when  men  reftrain  their  breath 

On  fome  great  fudden  hafte.^   O,  what  portents  are 

thefe  ? 
Some  heavy  bufinefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  mull  know  it,  elfe  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,    ho !    is  Gilliams  with  the  packet 
gone  ? 

'  Of  bafiliflcs,]  A  lafill/k  is  a  cannon  of  a  particular  kind. 
So,  in  Ram  Alley,  l6ll  : 

"  My  cannons,  demi-cannons,  lajilijks"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Devils  Charter,  1(507  : 

"  ' are  thofe  two  bajiiyks 

"  Already  mounted  on  their  carriages  ? 

Again,  in  Holinflied,  p.  8l6 :   " fetting  his  lajilijkes  and 

otlier  cannon  in  the  mouth  of  the  baie."     See  likewife  Holinr 
fhed's  Dejcription  of  England,  p.  I98,   I99.     Steevens. 

'  And  all  the  'currents — ]    i.  e.  the  occurrences.     In  old  lan- 
guage occurrent  was  ufed  inftead  of  occurrence.     Malone. 

'  That  beads  of  fweat  — ]  So,  in  Julius  Ccefar : 

"  •  mine  eyes, 

"  Seeing  thofe  heads  of  forrow  Hand  in  thine, 
"  Eegan  to  water."     Malone. 

*  On  fome  great  fudden  hafte."]     The  t^iihei— fudden,  which 
overloads  the  verfe,  may  be  juftly  fufpeAed  as  an  interpolation. 

Steevens. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago.5 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brdught  thofehorfes  from  the 
IherifF? 

Serv.  One  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horfe  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  fhall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  ftraight:  O  ejperance!^ — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  fay 'ft,  my  lady  ?5 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  My  horfe,^ 

My  love,  my  horfe. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape ! 

A  weafel  hath  not  fuch  a  deal  of  fpleen,^ 
As  you  are  tols'd  with.     In  faith, 

^  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago.']  I  fuppofe,  our  author  wrote  : 
He  is,  my  lord,  above  an  hour  ago. 
The  verfe  is  otherwife  defedive  r  as  is  the  Servant's  next  reply, 
which  originally  might  have  run  thus  : 

One  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  but  even  now. 

Steevens. 

*  efperance  .']  This  was  the  motto  of  the  Percy  family. 

Malone. 

*  What  fay  Jl,  my  lady  ?]  Old  copies — What  fay'ft  thou,  my 
lady  ?     Steevens. 

*  My  horfe,']  Old  copies — Why,  my  horfe.     Steevens. 

'  A  weafel  hath  not  fuch  a  deal  of  fpleen,]  So,  in  Cymbeline  : 
"  As  quarrellous  as  the  weafel."    Steevens. 
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I'll  know  your  bufinefs,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  ftir 
About  his  titte  ;   and  hath  fent  for  you. 
To  line  his  enterprize  :^  But  if  you  go 


Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  iliall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  anfwer  me 
Direclly  to  this  queftion  that  I  alk. 
In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  linger,  Harry ,9 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away, 
Away,  you  trifler  ! — Love  ? — I  love  thee  not,' 


*  To  line  his  enterprixe  .]   So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  did  line  the  rebel 

"  With  hidden  help  and  vantage."     Steeveks. 

»  /'//  Ireah   thy   little  Jin ger,  Harry,']    This   token  of 

amorous  dalliance  appeareth  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date  j  being 
mentioned  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Difcourfes,  1579 '•  "  Where- 
upon, I  think,  no  fort  of  kylfes  or  follyes  in  love  were  forgotten, 
no  kynd  of  crampe,  nor  pinching  by  the  little  finger.''  Amner. 
See  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  The  ftroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
"  Which  hurts,  and  is  (hfired."     Malone. 

*  Hot.  Away, 

Away,   you  trifi,er  ! — Love  ? — /  love  thee  not^l     This,    I 
think,  would  be  better  thus : 

Hot.  Away,  you  trifler! 
Lady.  Love ! 
Hot.  /  love  th^e  not. 
This  is  no  world,  &c.     Johnson. 
The  alteration  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  unneceffaty. 
The  paffage,  as  now  regulated,  appears  to  me  perfe6tly  clear. — 
The  firfl  love  is  not  a  fubftantive,  but  a  verb  : 
love  [thee  ?] — /  love  thee  not. 
Hotfpur's  mind  being  intent  on  other  things,  his  anfwers  are 
irregular.     He  has  been  mufing,  and  now  replies  to  what  Lady 
Percy  had  {a\6.  fovie  tijne  before: 

"  Some  heavy  bufinefs  liath  ray  lord  in  hand, 
"  And  I  mull  know  it, — elfe  he  loves  me  not.'' 
In  a  fubfequent  fcene  this  diftinguilhing  trait  of  his  chara6ter 
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I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  :  this  is  no  world, 
To  play  with  mammets,-  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 
We  muft  have  bloody  nofes,  and  crack'd  crowns,^ 
And  pafs  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horfe ! — 
What  fay'ft  thou,  Kate  ?  what  wouldTt  thou  have 
with  me  ? 

Ladt.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 

is  particularly  mentioned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  a  converfation  between  Hotfpur  and  Lady  Percy  : 
"  O  my  pweet  Harry,  (fays  llie,)  hQiv  many  hciji  thou  killed 
to-day?  Give  my  roan  horfe  a  drench,  (fays  he,  and  anfwers,) — 
fame  fourteen, — an  hour  after."     Malone. 

^  mavimets,']     Puppets.     Johnson. 

So  Stabbs,  fpeaking  of  ladies  dreft  in  the  fafliion,  fays:  "  they 
are  not  natural,  but  artilicial  \vom.='.n,  not  women  of  flelh  and 
blood,  but  rather  puppets  or  wanimets,  coniiiting  of  ragges  and 
clowts  compact  together.' 

So,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Eocry  JFrnnnn  in  her  Humour,  iQOQ: 
"  — I  have  feen  the  citv  of  new  Nineveh,  and  Julius  Ca;far, 
afted^by  mammets."  Again,  in  the  aiiicienc  romance  of  Virgilius, 
bl.  1.  no  date :  " — he  made  in  tiiat  compace  all  the  goddes 
that  we  call  maicrnets  and  ydolles."  Mammet  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mahomet.  Throughout  the  Lnglifli  tranflation  of 
Marco  Paolo,  lo79>  Mahovietans  and  other  worlTiippers  of  idols 
are  always  called  Mahovirts  and  Mahmets.  Holinlhed's  Hifiory 
of  England,  p.  108,  fpeaks  "  of  mawmets  and  idols."  This 
laft  conjefture  and  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Toilet.  I  m.ay  add, 
that  Hamlet  feems  to  have  the  fame  idea  when  he  tells  Ophelia, 
that  "  he  could  mterpret  between  her  and  her  love,  if  he  faw 
the  puppets  dallying."     Steevens. 

^  -crack'd  croivns,  &:c.]    Signifies  at  once  cracked  money, 

and  a  broken  head.  Current  will  apply  to  both;  as  it  refers  to 
money,  its  fenfe  is  well  known ;  as  it  is  applied  to  a  broken 
head,  it  infinuates  that  a  foldier's  wounds  entitle  him  to  univcrfal 
reception.     Johnson. 

The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  Sir  John  Oldcafle,  16OO  : 

*' I'll  none  of  your  cracked  French  crowns 

"  King.  No  cracked  French  crounis !  I  hope  to  fee  more 
cracked  French  crowns  ere  long. 

"  Prtejt.  Thou  raean'tl  of  Frenchmen's  crowns,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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Well,  do  not  then  ;  for,  fince  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myfelf.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  fpeak  in  jeft,  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  fee  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'horfe-back,  I  will  fwear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  muft  not  have  you  henceforth  queftion  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reafon  whereabout : 
Whither  I  muft,  I  muft ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  muft  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wife  ;  but  yet  no  further  wife. 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife  :  conftant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  woman  :   and  for  fecrecy. 
No  lady  clofer ;  for  I  well  believe. 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know  ;4 
And  fo  far  will  I  truft  thee,  gentle  Kate ! 

Lady.  How  !  fo  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.    But  hark  you,  Kate  ? 
Whither  I  go,  thither  (hall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  fet  forth,  to-morrow  you. — 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  .'' 

Lady.  It  muft,  of  force. 

\_Exeunt. 

■*  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dojt  not  hnoiv  j]  This  line 
is  borrowed  from  a  proverbial  fentence  :  "  A  woman  conceals 
what  flie  knows  not."     See  Ray's  Proverls.     Steevens. 

So,  inlSaihtsJnatomieofJlfurditie,  1589:  "  In  the  fame 
place  he  [Valerius]  faith,  cjuis  mulielri  garj-ulitati  aliqtdd  com,' 
wittit,  qu(e  ilfud  folum  potcft  tacere  quod  ncfcit?  who  will  com- 
mit any  thing  to  a  woman's  tatling  truft,  who  conceales  nothing 
but  that  Ihc  knows  not  ?"     Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Eaftcheap.     ^  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.^' 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Nedj  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poins.  Where  haft  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongft 
three  or  four  fcore  hogfheads.  I  have  founded  the 
very  bafe  ftring  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  fworn 
brother  to  a  leafh  of  drawers  ;^  and  can  call  them 
all  by  their  Chriftian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and 


^  Eaftcheap.  A  Room  hi  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.']  In  the 
old  anonymous  play  of  King  Henry  V.,  Eajlcheap  is  the  place 
where  Henry  and  his  companions  meet :  "  Henry  5.  You  know 
the  old  tavern  in  Eaftcheap;  there  is  good  wine."  Shakfpeare 
has  hung  up  a  fign  for  them  that  he  faw  daily ;  for  the  Boars 
Head  tavern  was  very  near  Black-friars  play-houfe.  See  Stowe's 
Survey,  4to.  16I8,  p.  686.     Malone. 

This  fign  is  mentioned  in  a  Letter  from  Henry  Wyndefore, 
1459,  38  Henry  VI.  See  Letters  of  the  Pafton  Family,  Vol.  I. 
p.  175.  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  one  of  Sir  John  Faftolf's 
houfehold. 

Sir  John  Faftolf,  (as  I  learn  from  Mr.  T.  Warton,)  was  in  his 
life-time  a  conliderable  benefador  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
for  which  his  name  is  commemorated  in  an  anniverf^ry  fpeech  ; 
and  though  the  College  cannot  give  the  particulars  at  large,  the 
Boars  Head  in  Southwark,  (which  ftill  retains  that  name,  though 
divided  into  tenements,  yielding  1501.  per  ann.)  and  Caldecot 
manor  in  Suffolk,  were  part  of  die  lands,  &c.  he  bellowed. 

Steevens. 

^  ■  1  am  fworn  brother  to  a  leafh  of  drawers  3]  Alluding 
to  \hcfratresjurati  in  the  ages  of  adventure.  So,  fays  Bardolph, 
in  King  Henry  V.  Aft  II.  fc.  i:  "  — we'll  be  all  three  /k'or» 
Irothers  to  France."     See  note  on  this  pafTage.     Stekvens. 
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Francis.  They  take  it  already  upon  their  falvation;, 
that,  though  I  be  but  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am 
the  king  of  courtei)' ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no 
proud  Jack,  like  FalftafF;  but  a  Corinthian, ^  a  lad 
of  mettle,  a  good  boy, — by  the  Lord,  fo  they  call 
me  ;  and  when  I  am  king  of  England,  I  fhall  com- 
mand all  the  good  lads  in  Eaftcheap.  They  call — ■ 
drinking  deep,  dying  fcarlet :  and  when  you  breathe 
in  your  watering,^  they  cry — hem  !  and  bid  you 
play  it  off. — To  conclude,  I  am  fo  good  a  pro- 
ficient in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink 
with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my 
life.  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  haft  loft  much  honour, 
that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this  adion.  But, 
fweet  Ned, — to  fweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give 
thee  this  pennyworth  of  fugar,9  clapped  even  now 

7  CorintJiian,']     A  wencher.    Johnson. 

This  cant  expreffion  is  common  in  old  plays.  Soj  Randolph, 
in  The  Jealous  Lovers,  1632  : 

" let  him  wench, 

"  Buy  me  all  Corinth  for  him," 
"  Non  ciiivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum" 
Again;,  in  the  tragedy  of  Nero,  l633  : 

"  Nor  us,  tho'  Romans,  Lais  will  refufe, 

"  To  Cor'uith  any  man  may  go."     Steevens. 

8  and  when  you  Ireathe  Sec]      A  certain  maxim  of 

health  attributed  to  the  fchool  of  Salerno,  may  prove  the  belt 
comment  on  this  paflage.  I  meet  with  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  a 
MS.  play  of  Timon  of  Athens,  which,  from  the  hand-writing, 
appears  to  be  at  leall  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shakfpeai'e  : 

"  — — we  alfo  do  ena£t 

"  That  all  hold  up  their  heads,  and  laugh  aloud  ; 

"  Driuk  much  at  one  draught ;  Ireathe  not  in  their  drink} 

"  That  none  go  out  to ."     Steevens. 

9  this  pennyworth  of  fugar,']  It  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  Look  alout  you,  l600,  and  fome  others,  that 
the  drawers  kept  fugar  folded  up  in  papers,  ready  to  be  delivered 
to  thole  who  called  for  fack  : 

'• but  do  you  hear  ? 

"  Bring /«t'(z»i«  tchite  paper,  not  in  brown." 
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in  my  band  by  an  under-fkinker  ;^  one  that  never 
fpake  other  Englifli  in  his  life,  than — Eight  JkiL 
lings  aiidfixpence,  and — You  are  welcome  ;  with  this 
thrill  addition, — Anon,  anon,  fir  !  Score  a  pint  of 
bafard  in  the  Haf-moon,  or  fo.  But,  Ned,  to  drive 
away  the  time  till  FalitafF  come,  I  pr'y thee,  do  thou 
(land  in  fome  by-room,  while  I  queftion  my  puny 
drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  fugar ;  and  do 
thou  never  leave  calling — Francis,  that  his  tale  to 
me  may  be  nothing  but — anon.  Step  afide,  and 
I'll  fhow  thee  a  precedent. 

PoiNS.  Francis ! 


Shakfpeare  might  perhaps  allude  to  a  cuflom  mentioned  by- 
Decker,  in  The  GuVs  Horn  Book,  I609 :  '''■  Enquire  what  gal- 
lants fap  in  the  next  roome,  and  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, do  not  you  (after  the  city  fajhion)  fend  them  in  a  pottle 
of  wine,  and  your  name  fweetened  in  two  pittiful  papers  of 
fugar,  with  fome  filthy  apologie  cram'd  into  the  mouth  of  a 
drawer,"  Sec.     Steevens. 

See  p.  205,  n.  2.     Malove. 

*  under-Jkinker ;']    A  tapfter ;  an  under-drawer.    Slduk 

is  drink,  and  a  Jkinker  is  one  that  ferves  drink  at  table. 

Johnson. 

Schenken,  Dutch,  is  to  fill  a  glafs  or  cup ;  and  fche?iker  is 
a  cup-bearer,  one  that  waits  at  table  to  fill  the  glafles.  An 
under-skinker  is,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Johnfou  has  explained  it,  an 
under-drawer.     Steevens. 

Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Rujfe  Commonwealth,  \5g\,  p,  13, 
fpeaking  of  a  town  built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Molkoa,  by  Bafilius 
the  emperor,  for  a  garrifon  of  foldiers,  fays  :  "  — to  whom  he 
gave  privilege  to  drinke  mead  and  beer  at  the  drye  or  prohibited 
times,  when  other  Rujfes  may  drinke  nothing  but  water ;  and 
for  that  caufe  called  this  new  citie  by  the  name  of  Naloi,  that 
is,  skink  or  poure  in." 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Poetajier,  A6t  IV.  fc.  v  : 

"Alb.    I'll  ply  the  table  with  ne6tar,  and  make  'em 

friends. 
"  Her.  Heaven  is  like  to  have  but  a  lame  skinker." 

Reej> 
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P.  /fciv.  Thou  art  perfed. 

PoiNs,  Francis  !  [Exit  Poins. 

Enter  Francis.* 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  lir. — Look  down  into  the 
Pomegranate,^  Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  haft  thou  to  ferve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forfooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to— 

PoiNS.   \_fVithin.~]   Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by'rlady,  a  long  leafe  for 
the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  dareft  thou 
be  fo  valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  in- 
denture, and  to  fhew  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run 
from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fir !  I'll  be  fworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

PoiNS.  \JVithini^  Francis ! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  fee, — About  Michaelmas  next  I 
fhall  be— 


*  Enter  Francis.]  This  fcene,  helped  by  the  diftratStion  of  the 
drawer,  and  grimaces  of  the  Prince,  may  entertain  upon  the 
ftage,  but  affords  not  much  delight  to  the  reader.  The  author 
has  judicioufly  made  it  fliort.     Johnson. 

^  Look  down  into  the  Pomegranate,']  To  have  windows  or 
loop-holes  looking  into  the  rooms  beneath  tliem,  was  anciently 
a  general  cufloni.    See  note  on  King  Henry  Fill.  A£t  V.  fc.  ii. 

Steevens. 
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t*oiNS*   i^fFitliin.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  fir. — Pray  you_,  flay  a  liXtle,  my 
lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis  :  For  the 
fugar  thou  gaveft  me^ — -'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't 
not  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fn- !  I  would,  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thoufand  pound  : 
alk  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  (halt  have  it. 

PoiNS.   \_lVithin.]   Francis ! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis  :  but  to- 
morrow, Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thurfday  ;  or, 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,^  cry- 
ftal-button,5  nott-pated/  agate-ring,  puke-flocking,? 

**  Wilt  thou  ml  this  leathern-Jerkin,  &c.]  The  Prince  intends 
to  alk  the  drawer  whether  he  will  rob  his  mafter,  whom  he  de- 
notes by  many  contemptuous  diftindions,     Johnson. 

5 cryjial-lutton,']    It  appears  from  the  following  paflage 

in  Greene's  Quip  for  an  upjiart  Courtier,  l620,  that  a  leather 
jerkin  with  cryjtal-luttons  was  the  habit  of  a  pawn-broker : 
"  — a  black  taffata  doublet,  and  a  fpruee  leather  jerkin  with 
chryjtal  buttons,  &c.  I  enquired  of  what  occupation  :  Marry, 
lir,  quoth  he,  a  broker."     Steevens. 

^  • nott-pated,']     It  Ihould  be  printed  as  in  the  old  folios, 

nott-pated.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Yeman  is 
thus  defcribed : 

"  A  7iott  head  had  he  with  a  brown  vifage." 

A  perfon  was  faid  to  be  nott-pated,  when  the  hair  was  cut 
fhort  and  round.  Ray  fays  the  word  is  flill  ufed  in  ElVex,  for 
polled  or  Jhorn.  Vide  Ray's  ColleSiion,  p.  108.  Morell's 
Chaucer,  8vo.  p.  11.  vide  Jun.  Etym.  ad  verb.     Percy, 

So^  in  The  Widow's  Tears,  by  Chapman,  l6l2: 
" your  nott-headed  country  gentleman." 
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caddis  -  garter/  fmooth  -  tongue,   Spanifh  -  pouch,-— 

Again,  in  Stowe's  Annals  for  the  Year  1535,  27th  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  :  "  He  caufed  his  own  head  to  bee  polled,  and  from 
thenceforth  his  beard  to  bee  notted  and  no  more  fhaven."  In 
Barrett's  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Di6iionary,  1580,  to  notte  the 
hair  is  the  fame  as  to  cut  it.     Steevens. 

7  puke-Ji aching,']     In  Barrett's  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple 

Diciionary,  1580,  a  puke  colour  is  explained  as  being  a  colour 
between  rulfet  and  black,  and  is  rendered  in  Latin  pullus. 

Again,  in  Drant's  tranflation  of  the  eighth  Satire  of  Horace, 
1567: 

"  nigra  fuccinftam  vadere  palla." 

"  ■  ytuckde  in  puhijlie  frocke." 
In  a  fmall  book  entitled  The  Order  of  my  Lorde  Maior,  ^c, 
for  their  Meetings  and  JFearing  of  theyr  Apparel  throughout 
the  Yeere,  printed  in  1586 :  "  the  maior,  &c.  are  commanded 
to  appeare  on  Good  Fryday  in  their  pewke  gownes,  and  without 
their  chaynes  and  typetes." 

Shelton,  in  his  tranflation  of  Don  Quixote,  p.  2,  fays  :  "  the 
reft  and  remnant  of  his  eftate  was  fpent  on  a  jerkine  of  fine 
puke"    Edit.  1612. 

In  Salmon's  Chymifl's  Shop  laid  open,  there  is  a  receipt  to 
make  a  puke  colour.  The  ingredients  are  the  vegetable  gall  and 
a  large  proportion  of  water ;  from  which  it  fliould  appear  that 
the  colour  was  grey. 

In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  the  moft  expenfive  filk  ftockings  ~ 
were  worn  ;  and  in  King  Lear,  by  way  of  reproach,  an  attend- 
ant is  called  a  zvorfted-flockivg  knave.     So  that,  after  all,  per- 
haps the  word  puke  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  ftuft"  rather  than 
to  the  colour.     Steevens. 

Dugdale's  Warivickfliire,  1730,  p.  406,  fpeaks  of  "  a  gown 
of  black  puke."'  The  ftatute  5  and  6  of  Edward  VI.  c.  vi.  men- 
tions cloth  of  thefe  colours  "puke,  brown-blue,  blacks."  Hence 
puke  feems  not  to  be  a  perfett  or  full  black,  but  it  might  be  a 
ruflet  blue,  or  rather,  a  ruffet  black,  as  Mr.  Steevens  intimates 
from  Barrett's  Alvearie.     Tollet. 

If  Shelton  be  accurate,  as  I  think  he  is,  in  rendering  velarte 
by  puke;  puke  muft  fignify  ruffet  wool  that  has  never  been  dyed, 

Henley. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  epithet  referred  to  the  dark  colour. 

Black  ftockings  are  now  worn,  as  they  probably  were  in  Shak- 

■fpeare's  time,  by  perfons  of  inferior  condition,  on  a  principle  of 

ceconomy.    Malone. 
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Fran.  O  lord,  fir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bafiard  9  is  your 

*  caddis-garter,']   Caddis  was,  I  believe,  a  kind  of  coarfe 

ferret.  The  garters  of  Shakfpeare's  time  were  worn  in  light, 
and  confequently  were  expenfive.  He  who  would  fubmit  to  wear 
a  coarfer  fort  was  probably  called  by  this  contemptuous  diftindlion, 
which  I  meet  with  again  in  Glapthorne's  JFit  in  a  Corijiable, 
1639  : 

'<  _  dofl  hear, 

"  My  honert  caddis-garters  ?" 
This  is  an  addrefs  to  a  fervant.     Again,  in  tFarres,  or  the  Peace 

is  broken  :   " fine  piecd  lilke  ftockens  on  their  legs,  tyed  up 

fmoothly  with  caddis  garters — ."     Steevens. 

"  At  tliis  day,  [about  the  year  lG25]  fays  the  continuator  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  fhoe- 
rofes  of  more  than  ^ye  pound  price.''  In  a  note  on  Twelfth^ 
Night,  Mr.  Steevens  obferves  that  very  rich  garters  were  an- 
ciently worn  below  the  knee  ;  and  quotes  the  following  lines 
from  Warner's  Alliojis  England,  .1002,  B,  IX.  c,  xlvii.  which, 
may  throw  a  light  on  the  following  palfage  : 
"  Then  wore  they 

"  Garters  of  liftes ;  but  now  of  filk,  fome  edged  deep 
with  gold." 

In  a  manufcript  Account-book  kept  by  Mr.  Philip  Henflowe, 
ftep-father  to  the  wife  of  AUeyn  the  player,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  Vol,  II.  is  the  following  article  :  "  Lent  unto  I'homas 
Hewode,  [the  dramatick  writer,]  the  1  of  feptember  1002,  to 
bye  him  a  payre  oi  filver  garters,  ijs.  vid." 

Caddis  was  worfted  galloon.     M alone. 

^  ■  Irown  bailard — ]    Baftard  was  a  kind  of  fweet  wine. 

The  Prince  finding  the  waiter  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  under- 
Itand  his  inftigation,  puzzles  him  with  unconne6ted  prattle,  and 
drives  him  away.     Johnson. 

In  an  old  dramatick  piece,  entitled.  Wine,  Beer,  Ale,  and 
Tobacco,  the  fecond  edition,   l630.  Beer  fays  to  Wine  : 

"  Wine  well  born  ?  Did  not  every  man  call  you  bajiard  but 
t'other  day  ?" 

So  again,  in  The  Honeji  Whore,  a  comedy  by  Dekker,  1635  : 

" What  wine  fent  they  for  ? 

"  Ro.  Bq/iard  wine;  for  if  it  had  been  truely  begotten,  it 
would  not  have  been  afham'd  to  come  in.  Here's  fixpence  to  pay 
for  the  nurfing  the  bajiard." 
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only  drink :  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  can- 
vas doublet  will  fully :   in  Barbary,  fir,  it  cannot 
come  to  fo  much. 
Fran.  What,  fir? 
PoiNS.   \JVithm.']  Francis! 
P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue ;  Doft  thou  not  hear 
them  call  ? 

[Here  they  both  call  him  ;  the  Drawer  Jlands 
amazed^  not  knou'ing  ivhich  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Fii^T.  What !  iland'ft  thou  ftill,  and  hear'ft  fuch 
a  calling  ?  Look  to  the  guefts  within.  \_Exit  Fran.] 

Again,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Weji,  l631  : 

"  m  farnilli  you  with  lajiard,  white  or  Irown,"  &c. 
In  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  The  Squhr  of  low  Degre^ 
bl.  1,  no  date,  is  the  following  catalogue  of  wines  : 

"  You  fhall  have  Rumney  and  Malmefyne, 

"  Both  YpocrafTe  and  Vernage  wyne  : 

"  Mountrofe,  and  wyne  of  Greke, 

"  Both  Algrade  and  Refpice  eke, 

"  Antioche  and  Bqjtarde, 

"  Pyment  alfo  and  Garnarde  : 

"  Wyne  of  Greke  and  Mufcadell, 

"  Both  Clare-Pyment  and  Rochell, 

"  The  rede  your  ftomach  to  defye, 

"  And  pottes  of  Ofey  fet  you  by."     Steeven-s. 

Maifon  Ruftique,  tranflated  by  Markham,  \Q\Q,  p.  635,  fays  : 

" fuch  wines  are  called  mungrell,  or  laftardw'mes,  which 

(betwixt  the  fweet  and  aftringent  ones)  have  neither  manifeft 
fweetnefs,  nor  manifeft  aftriftion,  but  indeed  participate  and 
contain  in  them  both  qualities."     Tollet. 

Barrett,  however,  in  his  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Didiionary, 
1580,  fays,  tliat  "  lajiarde  is  mufcadell,  fweet  wine." 

Steevens. 

So  alfo  in  Stowe's  Annals,  S67  :  "  When  an  argofie  came  with 
Greek  and  Spanifh  wines,  viz.  mufcadel,  malmfey,  fack,  and 
lajiard,"  &c.    Malone. 
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My  lord,  old  fir  Jolin,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are 
at  the  door ;  Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  He^.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open 
the  door.  \_Exit  Vintner.]  Poins  ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  FalllafF  and  the  refi:  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door ;  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark 
ye ;  What  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this 
jeft  of  the  drawer  ?  come,  what's  the  ifllie  } 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have 
fhow'd  themfelves  humours,  fince  the  old  days  of 
goodman  Adam,  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  prefent 
twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  [Re-enter  Francis 
with  lVine.~\  What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  fhould  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  fbn  of  a  woman  !• — 
His  induftry  is — up-fi:airs,  and  down-fiairs ;  his 
eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not 
yet  of  Percy's  mind,^  the  Hotfpur  of  the  north ; 
he  that  kills  me  fome  fix  or  feven  dozen  of  Scots 
at  a  breakfafi:,  wafiies  his  hands,  and  fays  to  his 


^  ■  /  am  not  yet  of  Percy  s  mini,']  The  drawer's  anfwer 
had  interrupted  the  prince's  train  of  difcourfe.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding thus  :  /  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have  JJioived  them- 
felves humours  ; /  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind ;  that  is,  I  am 

willing  to  indulge  myfelf  in  gaiety  and  frolick,  and  try  all  the 
varieties  of  human  life.  /  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind, — who 
thinks  all  the  time  loft  that  is  not  fpent  in  bloodflied,  forgets  de- 
cency and  civility,  and  has  nothing  but  the  barren  talk  of  a  brutal 
foldier.     Johnson. 
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wife^ — Fye  upon  this  quiet  life  !  I  want  ivork.  0  my 
fiveet  Harry,  fays  flie,  how  many  hajl  thou  killed  to- 
day f  Give  my  roan  horfe  a  drench,  fays  he  ;  and  an- 
fwers,  Some  fourteen,  an  hour  after  ;  a  trifle,  a  tr^ifle. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  in  FalftafF;  I'll  play  Percy,  and 
that  damned  brawn  fhall  play  dame  Mortimer  his 
wife.  Rivo,~  fays  the  drunkard.  Call  in  ribs,  call 
in  tallow. 


Enter  Falstaff,    Gadshill,    Bardolph,    and 

Peto. 

PoiNS.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hafl  thou  been  ? 

Fjl.  a  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay,  and  a  ven- 
geance too  !  marry,  and  amen  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of 
fack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  few  nether- 
ftocks,3  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A 
plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack, 
rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  [i/e  drinks. 

P,  Hen,  Didfl  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difh  of 


'  — —  Rivo,']  This  was  perhaps  the  cant  of  theEnglifh  taverns. 

Johnson. 

This  conje6ture  Dr.  Farmer  has  fupported  by  a  quotation  from 
Marfton : 

"  If  thou  art  fad  at  others'  fate, 
"  Rivo,  drink  deep,  give  care  the  mate." 
I  find  the  fame  word  ufed  in  the  comedy  of  Btiert  Majter  Con- 
ftal-le,   ie02  : 

" Yet  to  endear  ourfelves  to  tliy  lean  acquaintance,   cry 

rivo  ho  !  laugh  and  bfe  fat,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Marfton's  What  you  will,  1607  : 

" that  rubs  his  guts,  claps  his  paunch,  and  cries  rivo,'"  Sec. 

Again:   "  Rivo,  here's  good  juice,  freth  borage,  boys."  Again  : 
"  Sing,  fing,  or  Itay  :  we'll  quaffe,  or  any  thing  : 
"  Rivo,  Saint  Mark!"     Steevens. 

^  nether- flochs,"]   Nelher-Jioch  2iXt  G-OcVrngs.     Sue  King 

Lear,  A&  II.  fciv.     Steevens. 
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butter?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
fweet  talc  of  the  Ton  !•*  if  thou  didft,  then  behold 
that  compound. 


*  Didfi  thou  7iever  fee  Titan  kifs  a  dijh  of  lutter  ?  pitiful- 
hearted  Titan  !  that  melted  at  the  fweet  tale  of  the  fon  !]  The 
ufual  reading  has  hitlierto  been — the  fweet  tale  of  the  fun.  The 
prefent  change  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
annotations.     Steevens. 

All  that  wants  reftoring  is  a  parentliefis,  into  which  {pitiful- 
hearted  Titan  I)  fliould  be  put,  Pitiful-hearted  means  only 
amorous,  which  was  Titan's  chara6ler  :  the  pronoun  that  refers 
to  butter.  The  heat  of  the  fun  is  figuratively  reprefented  as  a 
love-tale,  the  poet  having  before  called  him  pitiful-hearted,  or 
amorous.     Warbukton. 

The  fame  thought,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferved  to  riie,  is  found 
among  Turben'ille's  Epitaphs,  p.  142  : 

"  It  melts  as  butter  doth  againft  the  funne." 
The  reader,  who  inclines  to  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion,  will 
pleafe  to  furnifh  hirafelf  with  fome  proof  that  pitiful-hearted  was 
ever  ufed  to  lignify  amorous,  before  he  pronounces  this  learned 
critick's  emendation  to  be  juft. 
In  the  oldeft  copy,  the  conteftedpart  of  thepaflage  appears  thus: 
— —  at  thefiveet  tale  of  the  fonnes. 
Our   author  might   have   written — pitiful-hearted  Titan,   ivho 
melted  at  the  fweet  tale  of  his  fon  ;  i.  e.  of  Phaeton,  who,  by  a 
plaufible  ftory,  won  on  the  eafy  nature  of  his  father  fo  far,  as  to 
obtain  from  him  the  guidance  of  his  own  chariot  for  a  day. 

As  grofs  a  mythological  corruption  as  the  foregoing,  occurs  in 
Locrine,   15Q3  : 

"  The  arm-ftrong  offspring  of  the  doubted  knight, 
"  Stout  Hercules,"  &c. 
Thus  all  the  copies,  ancient  and  modern.     But  I  fhould  not  hefi- 
tate  to  read — doubled  night,  i.  e.  the  night  lengthened  to  twice 
its  ufual  proportion,  while  Jupiter  poireffed  himlelf  of  Alcmena  j 
a  circumllance  with  which  every  fchool-boy  is  acquainted. 

Steevens. 

I  have  followed  the  reading  of  the  original  copy  in  15C)8,  re- 
jeiSting  only  the  double  genitive,  for  it  reads — of  thefotis.  Sun, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  derives  no  authority  from  its 
being  found  in  that  copy  ;  for  the  change  was  made  arbitrarily  in 
the  quarto  l604,  and  adopted  of  courfe  in  that  of  16O8  and 
1613,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  folio  was  printed ;  in  confe- 
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Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  fack  too : 


quence  of  which  the  accumulated  errors  of  the  five  preceding 
editions  were  incorporated  in  the  folio  copy  of  this  play. 

Jvlr.  Theobald  reads — piiifiil-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the 
fweet  tale  of  the  llin ; — which  is  not  fo  abfurd  as — pitiful- 
hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  fweet  tale  of  the  fun, — but  yet 
very  exceptionable  ;  for  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  butter  melting 
at  a  tale  ?  or  what  idea  does  the  tale  of  the  fun  convey  ?  Dr. 
Warburton,  who,  with  Mr.  Theobald,  reads— ^mk,  has  extrafted 
fome  fenfe  from  the  palTage  by  placing  the  words — "  pitiful- 
hearted  Titan"  in  a  parenthelis,  and  referring  the  word  that  to 
liitter;  but  then,  befides  that  his  interpretation  pitiful-hearted, 
which  he  fays  means  amorous,  is  unauthorized  and  inadmiffible, 
the  fame  objeftion  will  lie  to  the  fentence  when  thus  regulated, 
that  has  already  been  made  to  the  reading  introduced  by  Mr. 
Theobald. 

The  Prince  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Theobald  obferves,  by  the 
words,  "  Didft  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difli  of  butter  .'"  al- 
ludes to  FalftafF's  entering  in  a  great  heat,  ''  his  fat  dripping  with 
the  violence  of  his  motion,  as  butter  does  with  the  heat  of  the 
fun."  Our  author  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  having  ftarted 
an  idea,  leaves  it,  and  goes  to  another  that  has  but  a  very  flight 
connection  with  the  former.  Thus  the  idea  of  butter  melted  by 
Titan,  or  the  Swi,  iuggefts  to  him  the  idea  of  Titans  being 
■melted  or  foftened  by  the  tale  of  his  fon.  Phaeton  :  a  tale,  which 
undoubtedly  Shakfpeare  had  read  in  the  third  Book  of  Golding's 
tranflation  of  Ovid,  having,  in  his  defcription  of  Winter,  in  The 
Midfummer-Nighfs  Dream,  imitated  a  palfage  that  is  found  in 
the  fame  page  in  which  the  hifloiy  of  Phaeton  is  related.  I  fliould 
add  that  the  explanation  now  given  was  fuggefted  by  the  fore- 
going note. — I  M^ould,  however,  wifli  to  read — thy  fin.  In  the 
old  copies,  the,  thee,  and  thy  are  frequently"  confounded. 

I  am  now  [This  conclufion  of  Mr,  Malone's  note  is  taken 
from  his  Appendix.]  perfuaded  that  the  original  reading— 7/0 h 'a', 
however  ungrammatical,  is  right ;  for  fach  was  the  phrafeology 
of  our  poet's  age.     So  again  in  this  play  : 

"  This  abfence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain." 
not — of  your  father. 

So,  in  The  IVinters  Tale  : 

"  the  letters  of  Hermione's — ." 

Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  With  them  a  baftard  of  the  kings  deceas'd." 
Again,  in  ylntony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's — ." 
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There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
lainous man  :5  Yet  a  coward  is  worl'e  than  a  cup  of 

Again,  in  Cymbdine : 

"  or  could  this  carl, 

"  A  very  drudge  of  nafAires — ." 

How  little  attention  the  reading  of  the  folio  C^*^ of  the 

funs,'')  is  entitled  to,  may  appear  from  hence.  In  the  quarto 
copy  of  l6l3,  we  find — "  Why  then  'tis  hke,  if  there  comes  a 
hot  /«/!," — inflead  of  a  hot  June.  There,  as  in  the  inftance  be- 
fore us,  the  error  is  implicitly  copied  in  the  folio. — In  that  copy 

alfo,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ult.  we  find  " 'twixt 

n2ituxa\funne  and  fire,"  inftead  of 'twixt  natural  ^on  and 

fire."     Max-one. 

Till  the  deviation  from  eftablifhed  grammar,  which  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  has  fl:yled  "^  the  phrafeology  of  oar  poet's  age,"  be  fnpported 
by  other  examples  than  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  the  moft  incor- 
re6t  and  vitiated  of  all  publications,  I  muft  continue  to  exclude 
the  double  genitive,  as  one  of  tlie  numerous  vulgarifms  by  which 
tlie  early  printers  of  Shakfpeare  have  difgraced  his  compofitions. 

It  mull  frequently  happen,  that  while  we  fuppofe  ourfelves 
flruggling  with  the  defeats  and  obfcurities  of  our  author,  we  are 
in  reality  bufied  by  omiffions,  interpolations,  and  corruptions, 
chargeable  only  on  the  ignorance  and  carelelTnefs  of  his  original 
tranfcribers  and  editors.     Steevens. 

^  here's  lime  in  this  fack  too:    There  is  nothing   lut 

roguery  to  lefmrid  in  villainous  man  :]  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  fea-captains,  in  his  Voyages,  p.  3/9, 
fays  :  "  Since  the  Spanifh  facks  have  been  common  in  our  ta- 
verns, which  for  confervation  are  mingled  with  the  lime  in  the 
making,  our  nation  complains  of  calentures,  of  the  ftone,  the 
dropfy,  and  infinite  other  diftempers,  not  heard  of  before  this 
wine  came  into  frequent  ufe.  Befides,  there  is  no  year  that  it 
waileth  not  two  millions  of  crowns  of  our  fubfiance,  by  convey- 
ance into  foreign  countries."  I  think  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his 
Apology,  tells  us,  "  That  fweet  wines  before  the  Reftoration  were 
fo  much  to  the  Englilh  tafte,  that  we  engroffed  the  whole  produft 
of  the  Canaries  ;  and  that  not  a  pipe  of  it  was  expended  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe."  But  the  banifhed  cavaliers  brought 
home  with  them  the  goufl:  for  French  wines,  which  has  conti- 
nued ever  fince.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  does  not  confider  ih^i  fack,  in  Shakfpeare,  is 
moft  probably  thought  to  mean  what  we  now  call  fierri/,  which, 
when  it  is  drank,  is  ftill  drank  with  fugar,     Johnsox. 
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fack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous  coward. — Go  thy 
ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood, 
good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  then  am  I  a  fhotten  herring.    There  live  not 


jRheniJJi  is  drank  with  iugar,  but  never  JJierry. 
The  difference  between  the  irne  fack  and  Jherri/,  is  diftinftly 
marked  by  the  following  palfage  in  Fortune  by  Land  and  Seat 
by  Hey  wood  and  Rowley,  1655  : 

"  Rayns.  Some/a c^,  boy,  &c. 
"  Drawer.  GooAjJierry  fack,  fir  ? 
"  Rayns.  I  meant  canary,  fir  :  what,  hafl  no  brains  ?" 

Steevens. 

Eliot,  in  his  Orlhoepia,  1593,  fpeaking  of  Jack  and  rhenijk, 
fays  :  "  The  vintners  of  London  put  in  lime,  and  thence  proceed 
infinite  maladies,  fpecially  the  g'oz^f^e^."     Farmer. 

From  the  following  pafTage  in  Greene's  Ghoji  haunting  Conie- 
catchers,  l604,  it  feems  as  though  lime  was  mixed  with  tliefack 

for  the  purpofe  of  giving  ftrength  to  the  liquor  :  " a  chriflian 

exhortation  to  Mother  Bunch  would  not  have  done  amifle,  that 
file  fhould  not  raixe  lime  with  her  ale  to  make  it  mightie." 

Reed. 

Sack,  the  favourite  beverage  of  Sir  John  Falflaff,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  a  very  old  gentleman,  a  liquor  com- 
pounded ofjlierry,  cyder,  and  fix  gar.-  Sometimes  it  fliould  feem 
to  have  been  brewed  with  eggs,  i,  e.  mulled.  And  that  the 
vintners  played  tricks  with  it,  appears  from  Falflaff's  charge  in 
the  text.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  at  prelent  known  ;  the  fweet 
wine  fo  called,  being  apparently  of  a  quite  different  nature. 

RiTSON. 

That  the  fweet  wine  at  prefent  caWed  fack,  is  different  from 
FalflafFs  favourite  liquor,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  fondnefs  of  the  Englifh  nation  for  fugar  at 
this  period,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion  on 
this  lubje6l.  If  the  Englilli  drank  only  rough  wine  with_/i/^ar, 
there  appears  nothing  extraordinary,  or  worthy  of  particular 
notice  j  and  that  their  partiality  for  fugar  was  very  great,  will 
appear  from  the  following  palfage  in  Hentzner  already  quoted, 
p.  205,  as  well  as  the  palfage  from  Moryfou's  Itinerary,  which 
being  fince  adopted  by  Mr.  Malone  in  his  note,  ibid,  need  not  to  be 
here  repeated.  The  addition  of  fugar  even  to  fack,  might,  per- 
haps,  to  a  tafle  habituated  to  fweets,  operate  only  in  a  manner 
to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine.     Reeo. 
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three  good  men  unhanged  in  England  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  fat,  and  grows  old :  God  help  the  while ! 
a  bad  world,  I  fay  !  I  would,  I  were  a  weaver ;  I 
could  ting  pfalms  or  any  thing  '.^  A  plague  of  all 
cowards,  I  fay  ftill. 

®  ——Iwould  I  ivere  aiveaver  ;  I  could  Jin  g  pfalms  &c.]  In 
the  firft  edition  [the  quarto  1598,]  the  paflage  is  read  thus  : 
/  could  Jing  pfalms  or  any  thing.  In  the  firft  folio  thus  :  I  could 
Jing  all  manner  offo?igs.  JNIany  expreffions  bordering  on  inde- 
cency or  profanenels  are  found  in  the  firft  editions,  which  are 
afterwards  correfted.  The  reading  of  the  three  laft  editions, 
1  could  Jing  pfalms  and  all  manner  of  fongs,  is  made  without 
authority  out  of  dififerent  copies.     Johnson. 

The  editors  of  the  folio,  l623,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the 
flatute,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  xxi.  changed  the  text  here,  as  they  did  in  many 
otiier  places  from  the  fame  motive.     Malone. 

In  the  perfecutlons  of  the  Proteftants  in  Flanders  under 
Philip  II,  thofe  who  came  over  into  England  on  that  occafion, 
brought  with  them  the  woollen  manufaftory.  Thefe  were 
Calvinifts,  who  were  always  diftingaiftied  for  their  love  of 
pfalmody.     Warburton. 

I  believe  nothing  more  is  here  meant  than  to  allude  to  the 
practice  of  weavers,  who,  having  their  hands  more  employed 
than  tlieir  minds,  amufe  themfelves  frequently  with  fongs  at  the 
loom.  The  knight,  being  full  of  vexation,  wifties  he  could  fing 
to  divert  his  thoughts. 

JVeavers  arc  mentioned  as  lovers  of  mufick  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  [Tivelfth-Night,  Vol.  V,  p.  292,  n.  2.]  Perhaps 
"  to  fing  like  a  weaver"  might  be  proverbial.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  obfervation  may  be  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing paflage  :  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Silent  IVbmaji,  makes  Cutberd 
tell  Morofe,  that  "  the  parfon  caught  his  cold  by  fitting  up  late, 
and  finging  catches  with  cloth- workers."     Steevens. 

So,  in   The  Winters  Tale:  " but  one  puritan  among 

them,  and  he y?w^5 /)/a/w.$  to  hornpipes."     Malone. 

The  Proteftants  who  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  the  Duke 
d'Alva  were  moftly  weavers  and  woollen  manufafturers  :  they 
fettled  in  Gloucefterfliire,  Somerfetftiire,  and  other  counties,  and 
(as  Dr.  Warburton  obferves,)  being  Calvinifts,  were  diftinguKhed 
for  their  love  of  pfalmody.     For  many  years  the  inhabitants  of 
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P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-fack  ?  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  a  king's  fon  !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,7  and  drive  all 
thy  fubje(5ts  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  ge,e,(Q,  I'll 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  prince  of 
Wales  1 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whorefon  round  man  !  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwer  me  to  that; 
and  Poins  there  ? 

Poms.  'Zounds,*  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward,  I'll  ftab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward  !  I'll  fee  thee  damned  ere 
I  call  thee  coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thoufand 
pound,  I  could  run  as  fait  as  thou  canfl.  You  are 
ftraight  enough  in  the  fhoulders,  you  care  not  who 

thefe  counties  have  excelled  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  In  the  ikill 
of  vocal  harmony.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

'  a  dagger  of  lath,']  i.  e.  fuch  a  dagger  as  the  Fice  in 

the  old  moralities  was  arm'd  with.     So,  in  Twelfth- Night : 
"  In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  Fice, 

"  Yom*  need  to  (ullain  : 
*'  Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
"  In  his  rage  and  his  wrath,"  he. 
Again,  in  Like  Will  to  Like,  quoth  the  Devil  to  the  Collier, 
158/,  the  Vice  fays  : 

"  Come  no  neer  me  you  knaves  for  your  life, 
"  Left  I  itick  you  both  with  this  ivood  knife. 
"  Back,  I  fay,  back,  you  fturdy  beggar ; 
*'  Body  o'me,  they  have  tane  away  my  dagger." 
And  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  play,  FalftafF  calls  Shallow  a 
"  Vice's  dagger.''     Ste evens, 

'  Poins.  'Zounds,  &:c.]  Thus  the  firft  quarto  and  the  three 
fubfequent  copies.  In  the  quarto  of  l6l3,  Prince  being  pre- 
fixed to  this  fpeech  by  the  careleflnefs  of  the  printer,  the  error, 
with  many  others,  was  adopted  in  the  folio  ;  the  quarto  of  l6l3 
being  cvidenily  the  copy  from  which  the  folio  was  printed. 

Malone. 
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fees  your  back  :  Call  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends  ?  A  plague  upon  fuch  backing !  give  me 
them  that  will  face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack: — 
I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thy  lips  are  fcarce  wiped  lince 
thou  drunk'ft  laft. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ards, ftill  fay  I.  [//e  drinks, 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal,  What's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta'en  a  thoufand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it.  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hun- 
dred upon  poor  four  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-fword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
'fcap'd  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thruft  through 
the  doublet ;  four,  through  the  hofe  ;  my  buckler 
cut  through  and  through  ;9  my  fword  hacked  like  a 
hand-faw,  ecce  fignum.  I  never  dealt  better  lince 
I  was  a  man :  all  would  not  do.     A  plague  of  all 


®  ■  viy   luckier  cut  thro7igh  a?id  through  ,•]     It  appears 

from  the  old  comedy  of  The  Two  angry  IFomen  of  Ablngton, 
that  this  method  of  defence  and  fight  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time 
growing  out  of  fafliion.  The  play  was  publiflied  in  1599,  and 
one  of  the  chara6ters  in  it  makes  the  following  obfervation  : 

"  I  fee  by  this  dearth  of  good  fwords,  that  fword-and-buckler- 
fight  begins  to  grow  out.  1  am  forry  for  it ;  I  lliall  never  fee 
good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of 
rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  then.  Then  a  tall  man,  and 
a  good  f\vord-and-buckler-man,  will  be  fpltted  like  a  cat,  or 
a  coney  :  then  a  boy  will  be  as  good  as  a  man>"  &c. 

SXEEVEN'S. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  /G,  n,  3.     Malone. 
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cowards  ! — Let  them  fpeak  :  if  they  fpeak  more  or 
lefs  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the  Tons  of 
darknefs. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  firs ;  how  was  it  ? 

Gads.  We  four  fet  upon  fome  dozen, 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  leali,  my  lord. 

.    Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto,  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man 
of  them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  elfe,  an  Ebrew  Jew.' 

Gads.  As  we  were  fharing,  fome  fix  or  {even 
frefh  men  fet  upon  us, 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  reft,  and  then  come  in 
the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all ;  but  if 
I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radifh  :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty 
upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  crea- 
ture. 

PoiNs.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  fome 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  pafi: praying  for :  fori  have  pep- 
pered two  of  them  :  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  paid  ;* 

'■    an  Ebrew  Jew.']      So,    in   The  Two   Gentlemen   of 

Verona :  "  — thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the 
name  of  a  Chriftian." 

The  natives  of  Paleftine  were  called  Hebrews,  by  way  of  dif- 
tindlion  from  the  Jiranger  Jews  denominated  Greeks. 

Steevens. 

Jews,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  were  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly 
hard-hearted.  So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  :  "  A  Jew 
would  have  wept  to  have  feen  our  parting."     Malone. 

*         ■  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  paid  j]     i.  e.  drubbed,  beaten. 
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two  rogues  in  buckram  fuits.  I  tell  thee  what, 
Hal, — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  fpit  in  my  face,  call  me 
horfe.  Thou  knoweft  my  old  ward ; — here  I  lay, 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buck- 
ram let  drive  at  me, 

P.  Hen.  What,  four  ?  thou  faid'fl  but  two,  even 
now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 
PoiNs,  Ay,  a}^,  he  faid  four. 

Fal.  Thefe  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thruft  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took 
all  their  feven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 3 

PoiNs.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits.'^ 

So,  in  Marlowe's  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  printed  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  (without  date)  : 

"  Thou  cozeneft  boys  of  fleep,  and  dofi  betray  them 
"  To  pedants  that  with  cniel  laflies  pay  them." 

Malone. 
Paid,  here,  feems  to  import  more  th3n  drul- led,  beaten.     I 
think  it  means  killed.     In  Sir  Richard  Hawkins's  Ohfervations, 
we  have  payments  in  this  fenfe.     See  p.  58.     Reed. 

^  In  buckram.']  I  believe  thefe  words  belong  to  the  Prince's 
fpeech :  "  — there  were  but  four  even  now, — in  buckram." 
Poins  concurs  with  the  Prince  :  "  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits ;" 
and  Falftaff  perfeveres  in  the  number  of  feven.  As  the  fpeeches 
are  at  prefent  regulated,  Falftaff  feems  to  alfent  to  the  Prince's 
aflertion,  that  there  were  but  four,  if  the  Prince  will  but  grant 
they  were  in  buckram  ;  and  then  immediately  afterwards  afferts 
that  the  number  of  his  alTailants  was  feven.  The  regulation 
propofed  renders  the  whole  confiftent.     Malone. 

'*  P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Jy,  four,  in  buckram  fuits.']  From  the  Prince's 
fpeech,  and  Poins's  anfwer,  I  apprehend  that  Falftaff's  reply 
Ihould  be  interrogatively  :  In  buckram  ?     Whalley. 
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Fal.  Seven,  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain 
elfe. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone ;  vre  (hall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  liftening  to. 
Thefe  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of,- 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken, 

PoiNs.  Down  fell  their  hofe.^ 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground  :  But  I  followed 
me  clofe,  came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and,  with  a 
thought,  feven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monftrous  !  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two  ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  raif- 


*  Fal.  Their  points  being  broken, 
Poins.  Doivn  fell  their  hofe.']  To  underftand  Poins's  joke, 
the  double  meaning  of  poifit  muft  be  remembered,  which  iigni- 
fies  the  Jharp  end  of  a  zveapon,  and  the  lace  of  a  garment. 
The  cleanly  phrale  for  letting  down  the  hofe,  ad  levandum 
alvum,  was  to  untrufs  a  point.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  comedy  of  Wily  Beguiled :  "  I  was  fo  near  taken, 
that  I  was  fain  to  cut  all  my  points.'"  Again,  in  Sir  Giles 
Goofecap,   1606: 

" Help  me  to  trufs  my  points.    •    ■ 

"  I  had  rather  fee  your  hofe  about  your  heels,  than  I  would 
help  you  to  trufs  a  point." 

Handle  Holme  alfo,  in  his  Jcademy  of  Arms  and  Blazon, 
Book  III.  ch.  iii.  has  given  us  to  underftand,  that  thefe  holders 
"  are  fmall  wiers  made  round,  through  which  the  breeches 
hooks  are  put,  to  keep  them  from  faUing." 

The  fame  jeft  indeed  had  already  occurred  in  Twelfth  Night. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  261,  n.  4.     Steevens. 
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begotten  knaves,  in  Kendal  ^  green,  came  at  my 
back,  and  let  drive  at  me  ; — for  it  was  Co  dark,  Hal, 
that  thou  couldTt  not  fee  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  father  that  be- 
gets them  ;  grofs  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable. 
Why,  thou  clay-brained  guts  ;  thou  knotty-pated 
fool  ;  thou  whorefon,  obfcene,  greafy  tallow- 
keech,^ 


^   Kendal — ^]      Kendal,    in  Weftmoreland,    is  a  place 

famous  for  making  cloths,  and  dying  them  with  feveral  bright 
colours.  To  this  purpofe^  Drayton,  in  the  30th  Song  of  his 
Polyollion : 

" where  Kendal  town  doth  ftand, 

"  For  making  of  our  dotk  fcarce  match'd  in  all  the 

land." 

Kendal  green  was  the  livery  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington 

and  his  followers,  while  they  remained  in  a  ftate  of  outlawry, 

and  their  leader  alTumed  the  title  of  Robin  Hood.     The  colour 

is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  old  play  on  this  fubjeft,  16OI  ; 

" all  the  woods 

"  Are  full  of  outlaws,  that,  in  Kendall  green, 

"  Follow  the  out-law' d  earl  of  Huntington." 
Agaitt : 

"  Then  Robin  will  I  wear  thy  Kendall  green." 
Again,  in  The  Play e  ofRolyn  Hoode  very e  proper  to  he  played 
in  Maye  Games,  bl.  1.  no  date :  .  .       ' 

"  Here  be  a  forte  of  ragged  knaves  come  in, 

"  Clothed  all  in  Kendale  grene."     Steevens. 

Again  :  "  Kendal,  a  towne  fo  highly  renowned  for  hei'  com- 
modious cloathing  and  induftrious  trading,  as  her  name  is  be- 
come famous  in  that  kind."    Camd.  in  Brit.  Barnabee's  Journal. 

Bow:le. 

See  alfo  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  VIII.  p.  6.     Malone. 

'  tallow-keech,']     The  word  tallow-catch  is  in  all  edi-" 

tlons,  but  having  no  meaning,  cannot  be  underftood.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  -d  cake  or  mafs  of  wax  or  tallow,  is  called 
a  keech,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  word  intended  here,  unlefs  we 
read  tallow-ketch,  that  is  tub  of  tallow.     Johnson. 

The  conjectural  emendation  ketch,  \.  e.  tub,  is  very  ingenious. 
But  the  Prince's  alluiion  is  fufficiently  ftriking,  if  we  alter  pot 
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Fjl.  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is 
not  the  truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'll  thou  know  thefe  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  fo  dark  thou  could'fl 
not  fee  thy  hand  ?  come  tell  us  your  reafon ;  What 
fayed  thou  to  this  ? 

PoiNS.  Come,  your  reafon,  Jack,  your  reafon. 

Fjl.  What,  upon  compulfion  ?  No  ;  were  I  at 
the  llrappado,*^  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would 
not  tell  you  on  compullion.  Give  you  a  reafon  on 
compulfion  !  if  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries, I  would  give  no  man  a  reafon  upon  com- 
pulfion, I. 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  fin  ;  this 
fanguine  coward,  this  bed-prefler,  this  horfe-back- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flefh  ; 

Fjl.  Away,  you  ftarveling,    you  elf-lkin,9   you 

a  letter ;  and  only  fuppofe  that  by  ialloiu-catch,  he  means  a 
receptacle  for  tallow.     T.  Warton. 

TaWow-keech  is  undoubtedly  right,  but  ill  explained.  A  keech 
of  tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled  up  by  the  butcher 
in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is 
the  proper  word  in  ufe  now.     Percy. 

A  keech  is  what  is  called  a  talloiv-loaf  in  Sulfex,  and  in  its 
form  refembles  the  rotundity  of  a  fat  man's  belly.     Collins. 

Shakfpeare  calls  the  butcher  s  wife  goody  Keech,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  play.     Steevens. 

*  the  ftrappado,]     "  The  , /I rappado  is  when  the  perfon 

is  drawn  up  to  his  height,  and  then  fuddenly  to  let  him  fall  half 
way  with  a  jerk,  which  not  only  breaketh  his  arms  to  pieces, 
but  alfo  fhaketh  all  his  joints  out  of  joint ;  which  puniihment  is 
better  to  be  hanged,  than  for  a  man  to  undergo."  See  Randle 
Holme  s  ylcademy  of  Anns  and  Blazon,  Book  III.  ch.  vii.  p.  310. 

Steevens. 

' you  Jlariieling,  you  elf-lkin,]     For  elf-shin  Sir  Thomas 

1  lanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton  read  eel-skin.  The  true  reading, 
I  believcj  is  elf-kin,  or  little  fairy  :  for  though  tlic  Baftard  in 
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dried  neats-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  ftock-fifh^ — ■ 
O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee  ! — you  tai- 
lor's yard,  you  fheath,  you  bow-cafe,  you  vile  Hand- 
ing tuck ; 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again  :  and  when  thou  haft  tired  thyfelf  in  bafe 
comparifons,  hear  me  fpeak  but  this. 

PoiNS.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  faw  you  four  fet  on  four ;  you 

bound  thein,^  and  were  mafters  of  their  wealth. 

Mark  now,  how  plain  a  tale  fhall  put  you  down. — 
Then  did  we  two  fet  on  you  four  :  and,  with  a  word, 
out-faced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea, 
and  can  fhow  it  you  here  in  the  houfe  : — and,  Fal- 
ftaif,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with 
as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  'and  ftill 
ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a 
flave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  haft  done; 

King  John  compares  his  brother's  two  legs  to  two  eel-fkins 
ItufF'd,  yet  an  eel-lkin  fimply  bears  no  great  retemblance  to 
a  man.     Johnson. 

In  thefe  comparii'ons  Shakfpeare  was  not  drawing  the  pi6lure 
of  a  little  fairy,  but  of  a  man  remarkably  tall  and  thiii,  to 
whofe  fliapelefs  uniformity  of  length,  an  "  eel-shin  Jti{f)''d" 
(for  that  circumftance  is  implied)  certainly  bears  a  humorous 
refemblance,  as  do  the  taylors  yard,  the  tuck,  or  fmall  fword 
fet  upright,  &c.  The  comparifons  o(  \he  Jiockjisli  and  dried 
neat's  to?iguc  allude  to  the  leannefs  of  the  Prince.  The  reading — • 
eel-skin,  is  fupported  likewife  by  the  paflage  already  quoted  from 
King  John,  and  by  Falftaff's  defcription  of  the  lean  Shallow  in 
The  Second  Part  oj"  King  Henry  11^. 

Shakfpeare  had  hiftorical  authority  for  the  leannefs  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Stowe,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  "  he  exceeded 
the  mean  ftature  of  men,  his  neck  long,  body  flender  and  lean, 
and  his  bones  fmall,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  yon  hound  them,']     The  old  copies  read — andhown^ 

them.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone, 
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and  then  fay,  it  was  in  fight  ?  What  trick,  what 
device,  what  flarting-hole,  canft  thou  now  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent 
fhame  ? 

PoiNs.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack ;  What,  trick  haft 
thou  now  ? 

Fjl.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  mafiers  :  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowefl,  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules  :  but  beware  infiincl ;'  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.^  Infi:in6l  is  a  great  matter  ;5 
I  was  a  coward  on  inftindl.  I  fhall  think  the  bet- 
ter of  myfelf  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.     But,  by 

the  Lord,   lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. 

Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow. — Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold. 
All  the  titles  of  good  fellowfhip  come  to  you  ! 
What,  fhall  we  be  merry  ?  fhall  we  have  a  play  ex- 
tempore ? 


^  ■  the  lion  will  not  toitch  the  true  prince.']  So,  In  The 
Mad  Lover,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Fetch  the  Numidian  lio7i  I  brought  over ; 
"  If  fhe  be  fprung  from  royal  blood,  the  lion 
"  Will  do  her  reverence,  elfe  he'll  tear  her/'  &c. 

Steevens. 

^  Inftlnft  is  a  great  matter  j]  Diego,  the  hoft,  in  Love's 
Pilgrimage,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  excufes  a  rudenefs  he 
had  been  guilty  of  to  one  of  his  guefls,  in  almoft  the  fame 
words  : 

"  fliould  I  have  been  fo  barbarous  as  to  have  parted  bro- 
thers ? 

"  Philippo.  You  knew  it  then  ? 

"  Diego.  1  knew  'twas  neceflary 

"  You  fliould  be  both  together.     Jnjlincl,  fignior, 

"  Is  a  great  matter  in  an  hoft."     Steevens. 
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P.  Hek.  Content ; — and  the  argument  fhall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

Fal.  Ah  \  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  loveft 
me. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 

Host.  My  lord  the  prince, 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hoflefs  ?  what 
fay'ft  thou  to  me  ? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  at  door,  would  fpeak  with  you  :  he  fays, 
he  comes  from  vour  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a 
royal  man,4  and  fend  him  back  again  to  my  mo- 
ther. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 


*  '  there  h  a  nollevmn-—^Gwe  him  as  much  as  ivill 

tnake  him  a  royal  mati,']  I  believe  here  is  a  kind  of  jefl  iu- 
tended.  He  that  received  a  noble  was,  in  cant  language,  called 
a  nohleman  :  in  this  fenfe  the  Prince  catches  the  word,  and  bids 
the  landlady  give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal  man, 
that  is,  a  real  or  royal  man,  and  lend  him  away,     Johnson. 

The  fame  play  on  the  word — royal,  occurs  in  The  Two  angry 
lybmen  of  Abington,  \5QQ  : 

"  This  is  not  noble  fport,  but  royal  play. 

"  It  muft  be  fo  where  royals  walk  fo  faft."    Steevens. 

Give  him  as  much  as  trill  make  him  a  royal  ma?!,"]  The  royal 
went  for  10s, — the  noble  only  for  6s,  and  8d.     Tykwhitt. 

This  feems  to  allude  to  a  jeft  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  John 
Blower,  in  a  fermon  before  her  raajefty,  firft  faid  :  "  My  royal 
Queen,"  and  a  little  after  :  "  My  Jioble  Qneen."  Upon  which 
fays  the  Queen  :  "  What  am  I  ten  groats  worfe  than  I  was  ?" 
This  is  to  be  found  in  Hesrne's  Difcourfeoffome  Antiquities  bc' 
tween  Windfor  and  Oxford;  and  it  confirms  the  remark  of  the 
very  learned  and  ingeuious  Mr,  Tyrwhitt.    Toli^t, 
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Host.  An  old  man. 

FyiL.  What  cloth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  anfwer  ? 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  Y\\  fend  him  packing.     \_Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  firs ;  by'r  lady,  you  fought  fair  ; — 
fo  did  you,  Peto  ; — fo  did  you,  Bardolph  :  you  are 
lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  inftin6t,  you  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince  ;  no, — fye  ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  faw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  Tell  me  now  in  earnefl.  How  came  Fal- 
ftaff's  fword  fo  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger  ;  and 
faid,  he  would  fwear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he 
would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and 
perfuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  nofes  with  fpear- 
grafs,5  to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  to  beflubber 
our  garments  with  it,  and  to  fwear  it  was  the  blood 
of  true  men.^  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  ioxcxi 
year  before,  I  blufhed  to  hear  his  monftrous  de- 
vices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  ftoleft  a  cup  of  fack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  man- 
ner,7    and  ever  lince  thou  haft  blufhed  extempore  : 

^  to  tickle  nur  rto/'ts  with  fpefJr-grafs ,  &c.]     So,  in  the 

old  anonymous  play  of  The  ViRories  of  Henry  the  Fifth  : 
"  Every  day  when  I  went  into  the  field,  1  would  take  a  Jiraw, 
and  thruft  it  into  my  nofe,  and  make  my  nole  bleed,"  itc. 

vSteevens. 

^  ■ the  blood  of  true  men.']     That  is,  of  the  men  with 

whom  they  fought,  of  hoiLeji  men,  oppofed  to  thieves. 

Johnson. 

7  'taken  with  the  manner,]    Taken  with  t/ie  manner  h  a 
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Thou  Iiadft  fire  and  fword^  on  thy  fide,  and  yet 
thou  ran'ft  away  ;  What  inflin6l  hadlt  thou  for  it  ? 

law  phrafe,  and  then  In  common  life,  to  fignify  taken  in  thefaS. 
But  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it,  for  better  fecurity  of  the  fenfe, 
to — taken  in  the  manor  3 — i.  e.  I  fuppofe,  by  the  lord  of  it,  as  a 
ftray.     Warburton. 

The  expreflion — token  in  the  manner,  or  with  the  manner,  is 
a  forenlick  term,  and  common  to  many  of  our  old  dramatick 
writers.  So^  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  IFife  and  have 
a  Wife  : 

"  How  like  a  flieep-biting  rogue  taken  in  llie  viannrr, 
"  And  ready  for  a  halter,  doft  thou  look  now  ?" 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Brazen  Age,   l6l3  : 

"  Take  them  not  in  the  manner,  though  you  may." 

Steevens. 
Manour,  or  Mainour,  or  Maynoiir,  an  old  law  term,  (from 
the  French  mainaver  or  rnanier,  Lat.  monu  trafiare,)  Signifies 
tJie  thing  which  a  thief  takes  away  or  (teals  :  and  to  be  taken 
witli  the  manour  or  mainour,  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  ftolcn 
about  him,  or  doing  an  unlawful  aft,  ^flagrante  delicto,  or,  as 
we  fay,  in  the  fa6l.  The  expreflion  is  much  ufed  in  the  foreft- 
laws.  See  IVIan wood's  edition  in  quarto,  1005,  p.  292,  where 
it  is  fpelt  manner.     Hawkins. 

Dr.  Pettingall,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  life  and  Practice  of 
Juries  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  4to.  p.  I/O',  obferves,  that 
"  in  the  fenfe  of  being  taken  in  the  fact,  the  Romans  ufed  the 
expreflion  manifejio  deprehenfus,  Cic.  pro  Cluentio  —  et  pro 
Ccelio.  The  word  munifefto  liems  to  be  formed  of  vianu. 
Hence  the  Saxons  exprefled  this  idea  by  words  of  the  fame  im- 
port, hand,  halend,  having  in  the  hand,  or  back  hcrend,  Icar- 
ing  on  the  lack.  The  Welfh  laws  of  Hoel-dda,  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  the  words  lledrad  uny  Haw- — latrociniuvi  velfurtum 
in  manu,  the  theft  in  his  hand.  The  Englifli  law  calls  it  taken 
with  the  manner,  infl:ead  of  the  mainer,  from  main,  the  hand, 
in  the  French  language,  in  which  our  ftatute  laws  were  written 
fronj  JFeJtmivft.  primer  3  Edward  I.  to  Richard  III.  In  JFe/i- 
minj}.  primer,  c.xv.  it  is  called  prife  ove  le  mainer.  In  Rot. 
Parliament.  5  Richard  II.  Tit.  9O",  Cotton's  Ahridgcmvnt,  and 
Coke's  Inftitutcs,  it  is  corruptly  called  taken  ivith  the  manner; 
and  the  Englifli  tranflators  of  the  Bible,  following  the  vulgar 
jargon  of  the  law,  rendered  Numbers  v.  13,  relating  to  a  woman 
taken  in  the  fad  of  adultery,  by  taken  with  the  manner.'^ — "  In 
the  Scotch  law  It  Is  called  taken  with  the  fang.     See  Reg.  Ma'- 
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Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  fee  thefe  meteors  ?    do 
you  behold  thefe  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 
P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purfes.9 
Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 
P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter.^ 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Here   comes   lean   Jack,     here   comes   bare-bone. 
How  now,  my  fweet  creature  of  bombaft  ?^     How 


jejt.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xxi.  And  in  cafes  of  murder  manifeft,  the  mur- 
derer was  faid  to  be  taken  with  the  red  hand  and  hot  blade.  All 
which  modes  of  exprelhon  in  the  Weftern  Empire  took  their 
origin  from  the  Roman  manifefto  deprehejifiis."     Reed, 

^  Thou  hadjl  Jire  and  fword  &:c.]     The  Jire  was  in  his  face. 
A  red  face  is  termed  vl  fiery  face  : 

"  While  1  affirm  ajiery  face 

"  Is  to /the  owner  no  difgrace."     Legend  of  Capt.  Jones, 

Johnson. 
^  Hot  livers,  and  cold  purfes,']     That  is,    drunkennefs  and 
poverty.     To  drink  was,  in  the  language  of  thofe  times,  to  heat 
the  liver.     Johnson. 

So,  \n  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A6t  I.  fc.  ii.  as  Charrnian  re- 
plies to  the  Soothfayer  : 

"  Sooth.  You  {hall  be  more  beloving,  than  belov'd. 
''  Char.  I  had  rather  heat  viy  liver  witli  drinking." 

Steevens. 
''■  Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 
V.  Hen.  Xo,    if  rightly  taken,  halter.] ,   The  reader  who 
would  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  this  repartee,  muft  recolledt  the 
fimilarity  of  found  between  collar  and  choler. 
So,  in  King  John  and  Matilda,   l655  : 
"  0.  Bru.  Son,  you're  too  full  of  choler. 
"  Y.Bru.  Choler!   halter. 
"  Fitz,  By  tlie  mafs,  that's  near  the  collar."     Steevens. 

*  ■■    '  ■  lomhafl  ?']  Is  the  fluffing  of  clothes.     Johnson. 
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long  is't  ago,  Jack,    lince  thou  faweft  thine  own 
knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waift  ;  I 
could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring  -J 
A  plague  of  fighing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up 
like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news  abroad  : 
here  was  fir  John  Bracy  from  your  father ;  you 
mufi:  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  fame  mad 
fellow  of  the  north,  Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that 
gave  Amaimon  the  baftinado,  and  made  Lucifer 
cuckold,  and  fwore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman 
upon  the  crofs  of  a  Welfh  hook,4 — What,  a  plague, 
call  you  him  ? 


Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Aliifes,  \5Q5,  obferves,  that  in 
his  time  "  the  doublettes  were  fo  hard  quilted,  fluffed,  lom- 
lajied,  and  fewed,  as  they  could  neither  worke,  nor  yet  well 
play  in  them."  And  again,  the  lame  chapter,  he  adds,  that  they 
were  "  fluffed  with  foure,  five,  or  fixe  pounde  of  bombaji  at 
leaft."  Again,  in  Deckar's  Satiromajtix :  "You  lliall  fwear- 
not  to  lombajt  out  a  new  play  with  the  old  linings  of  jefts." 
Bombaji  is  cotton.  Gerard  calls  the  cotton  plant  "  the  bam  baft 
tree,"     Steevens. 

^  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman  s  thmnb-ring  :'\ 

Ariftophanes  has  the  fame  thought : 

PlutuSj  V,  1037.     Sir  W.  Rawlinson. 

An  alderman's  thumb-ring  is  mentioned  by  Brome  in  The 
Antipodes,  l640  :  "  — Item,  a  diflich  graven  in  his  thumb-ring." 
Again,  in  The  Northern  Lafs,  l632  :  "  A  good  man  in  the  city 
&:c.  wears  nothing  rich  about  him,  but  the  gout,  or  a  thumb- 
ring."  Again,  in  Wit  in  a  Conjiable,  l640  :  " — no  more 
wit  than  the  reft  of  the  bench  ;  what  lies  in  his  thumb-ring." 
The  cuftom  of  wearing  a  ring  on  the  thumb,  is  very  ancient. 
In  Chaucer's  Squier's  Tale,  it  is  faid  of  the  rider  of  the  brazen 
horfe,  who  advanced  into  the  hall  of  Cambufcan,  that 

**■  upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring." 

Steevens. 

*  '  upon  the  crofs  o/"  a  Welfli  hook,]  A  Weljh  hook  ap- 
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Poms.  O,  Glendower. 

Fjl.  Owen,  Owen  ;  the  fame  ; — and  his  fon-in- 
law,  Mortimer  ;  and  old  Northumberland  ;  and  that 
fprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'horfe- 
back  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  fpeed,  and  with 
his  pillol  5  kills  a  fparrow  flying. 

pears  to  have  been  fome  inftrument  of  the  offenfive  kind.     It  is 
mentioned  in  the  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcajtle  : 

"  that  no  man  prerame  to  wear  any  weapons^  efpecially 

welJJi-hooks  and  for  ell- bills." 

Again,  in  TPe/tward  Hoc,  by  Deckar  and  "Webfter,   1607  : 

"  . ■  it  will  be  as  good  as  a  Weljli-hook  for  you,  to  keep  out 

the  other  at  ftaves-end."' 

Again,  in  The  Iiifatiate  Countefs,  by  Marfton,   l6l3  : 
"  The  ancient  hooh^  of  great  Cadwallader." 

"  The  Welfli  Glaive,"  (which  I  take  to  be  the  fame  weapon 
under  another  name,)  fays  Captain  Grofe  in  his  Treatife  on  an- 
cieJit  Armour,  "is  a  kind  of  bill,  fometiraes  reckoned  among 
the  pole-axes  ;"  a  variety  perhaps  of  tlie  fecurisjalcaia,  or  pro- 
bably refembling  the  Lochabcr  axe,  which  was  ufed  in  the  late 
rebellion.  Colonel  Gardner  was  attacked  M'irh  fuch  a  one  at  the 
battle  of  Prelionpans.  See  the  reprefentatlon  of  an  ancient 
watchman,  with  a  bill  on  his  llioulder.  Vol.  VI.  p.  ()/. 

Steevens. 

The  JFelfli  hooh,  I  believe,  was  pointed,  like  a  fpear,  to  pufli 
or  thruft  wiih  ;  and  below  had  a  hook  to  feize  the  enemy  if  he 
fliould  attempt  to  efcape  by  flight.  I  take  my  ideas  from  a  paf- 
fage  in  Butler  s  Char  a  tier  of  a  Ju/t'ice  of  the  Peace,  whom  the 
witty  author  thus  defcribes  :  "  His  whole  authority  is  like  a 
IFe/Jk  hook  ;  for  his  warrant  is  a  puller  to  her,  and  his  mittimus 
2L  thritfter Jrovi  her."''     Remains,  Vol.  II.  p   lt)2.     Whalley. 

Minfheu,  in  his  Dict.  1617,  explains  a  JFelJh  hook  thus  : 
""  Armorum  genus  eji  cere  in  falcis  viodum  incurvato,  perticce 
longijjimce  prcejixo."  Cotgrave  calls  it  "  a  long  hedging-bill, 
about  the  length  of  a  partilan,"  See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  DiB. 
1598: 

"  Falcione.  A  bending/orrc/?  /•/"//,  or  JFclJli  hook. — 

"  Pennati.  Hedge-bills,  fbreft  bills,  IFclJJi  hooks,  or  weeding 
hooks."     Malone. 

5  pifiol — ]     Shakfpeare  never  has  any  care  to  preferve 
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Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  fparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rafcal  hath  good  mettle  in  him  ; 
he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rafcal  art  thou  then,  to 
praife  him  fo  for  running  r 

Fal.  O'horfeback,  ye  cuckoo  !  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  inftin6l. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  inftin6l.  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thoufand  blue-caps  ^ 
more  :  Worcefter  is  flolen  away  to-night ;  thy  fa- 
ther's beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news  ;7  you 

ihe  manners  of  the  time.  P{flols  were  not  known  in  the  age  of 
Henry,  Pijlols  were,  I  believe,  about  our  author's  time,  emi- 
nently ufed  by  the  Scots.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fomewhere  makes 
mention  of  a  Scottijh  pijtol.     Johnson. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  ftill  more  inexcufable.     In  The 

Humourous    Lieutenant,    they   have   equipped   Demetrius  Po- 

iiorcetes,  one  of  the  immediate  fucceHbrs  of  Alexander  tJie 
Great,  with  the  fame  weapon.     Steevens, 

^  hluc-caps  — ]     A  name  of  ridicule  given  to  the  Scots 

from  their  blue-honnets.       Johnson. 

There  is  an  old  ballad  called  Blew  Cap  for  me,  or 
"  A  Scottilh  lafs  her  refolute  chufing  ; 
"  Shee'U  have  bonny  blew  cap,  all  other  refufino-." 

Steevens. 

'  thy  father  s  beard  is  turned  white  ivith  the  neivs  -^^     I 

think  Montaigne  mentions  a  perfon  condemned  to  death,  whofe 
hair  turned  grey  in  one  night.     Tollet. 

Naflie,  in  his  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  IFalden,  Sec.  I5g6, 

fays  :  " looke  and  you  (liall  find  a  grey  haire  for  everie  line 

I  have  writ  againll  him  ;  and  you  fliall  have  all  his  heard  white 
too,  by  the  time  he  hath  read  over  this  book."  The  reader  may 
iind  more  examples  of  the  fame  phosnomenon  in  Grimefton's 
Iranflation  of  Goulart's  Memorable  Hiftories,  p.  489,  8cc. 

Steevens. 
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may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  ftinking  mackarel.^ 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  fhall  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mafs,  lad,  thou  fayeft  true ;  it  is  like, 
we  fhall  have  good  trading  that  way. — But,  tell  me, 
Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou  being  heir 
apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  fuch 
enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  fpirit 
Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower  ?  Art  thou  not 
horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  ? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith ;  I  la>ek  fome  of  thy 
inftin6l. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-mor- 
row, when  thou  comefl  to  thy  father  :  if  thou  love 
me,  pra6life  an  anfwer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father,  and  exa- 
mine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life.? 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content : — This  chair  fhall  be  my 


®  ■  you  may  luy  land  Sec]  In  former  times  the  profperity 

of  the  nation  was  known  by  the  value  of  land,  as  now  by  the 
price  of  ftocks.  Before  Henry  the  Seventh  made  it  fafetoferve 
the  King  regnant,  it  was  the  pradlice  at  every  revolution,  for  the 
conqueror  to  confifcate  the  eftates  of  thofe  that  oppofed,  and  per- 
haps of  thofe  who  did  not  affift  him.  Thofe,  therefore,  that 
forefaw  the  change  of  government,  and  thought  their  eftates  in 
danger,  were  delirous  to  fell  them  in  hafte  for  fomething  that 
might  be  carried  away.     Johnson. 

^  Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father,  and  examine  me  vpon  the  par-- 
ticidars  of  my  Vfe.']  In  the  old  anonymous  play  of  Henry  V.  the 
fame  ftrain  of  humour  is  difcoverable  : 

"■  Thou  ihalt  be  my  lord  chief  juftice,  and  fhall  lit  in  the  chair, 
and  I'll  be  the  young  prince  and  hit  tliee  a  box  on  the  ear,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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ftate,*  this  dagger  my  fcep.ter,  and  this  cufhion  my 
crown.* 

P.  Hen.  Thy  ftate  is  taken  for  a  joint-ftool,  thy 
golden  fcepter  for  a  leaden  daigger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown,  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  \^ 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  fhalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a  cup 
of  fack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may 
be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  mufi  fpeak  in  paf- 
fion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king  Cambyfes'  '^  vein. 

'  This  chair  Jhall  Ic  my  ftate,]  KJlate  is  a  chair  with  a 

canopy  over  it.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Our  hoftefs  keeps  her  Jtate." 
See  alfo.  Vol.  V.  p.  323,  n.  /. 

This,  as  well  as  a  following  paflage,  was  perhaps  defigned  to 
ridicule  tlie  mock  majefty  of  Cambyfes,  the  hero  of  a  play  which 
appears  from  Deckar's  Guls  Hornbook,  1609,  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited with  fome  degree  of  theatrical  pomp.  Deckar  is  ridi- 
culing the  impertinence  of  young  gallants  who  fat  or  flood  on  tlie 
ftage  :  "  on  the  veiy  rulhes  where  the  commedy  is  to  daunce, 
yea  and  under  ihtjiate  of  Cambifes  himfe/fe."     Steevens. 

'  — —  this  cufJiion  my  crown.']  Dr.  Letherland,  in  a  MS.  note, 
obferves  that  the  country  people  in  Warwickfliire  ule  a  cuf/iion 
for  a  crown,  at  their  harveft-home  diverfions  ;  and  in  the  play  ot 
King  Edward  IF.  P.  II.  1619,  is  the  following  pailage  : 
"  Then  comes  a  flave,  one  of  thofe  drunken  fots,, 
"  In  with  a  tavern  reck'ning  for  a  fupplication. 
"  Difguifed  with  a  cufliion  on  his  head."     Steevens. 

^  Thyfiate  &c.]  This  anfwer  might,  I  think,  have  better  been 
omitted  :  it  contains  only  a  repetition  of  FalftafF's  mock-royalty. 

Johnson. 

This  is  an  apnfirophe  of  the  Prince  to  his  abfent  father,  not  an 
anfwer  to  FalftaiF,     Fakmer. 

Rather  a  ludicrous  defcription  of  FalftafF's  mock  regalia. 

RiTSON. 

■*  king  Cambyfes' — ]  The  banter  is  hereupon  a  play 

called,  A  lamentable  Tragedie,  mixed  full  of  p  leaf  ant  Mirth, 
contaijiing  the  Life  of  Cambifes,  King  of  Perfia.  By  Thomas 
Prefton.  [15/0.]     Theobald. 

I  queftion  if  Shakfpeare  had  ever  feen  this  tragedy  ;  for  there 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.5 
Fal.  And  here  is  my  fpeech  : — Stand  afide,  no- 
bility. 

Host.  This  is  excellent  fport,  i'faith. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  fweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears 
are  vain. 

Host.  O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance ! 

Fal.  For  God's  fake,  lords,  convey  my  triflful 
queen,^ 
For  tears  do  itop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes.^ 

Host.  O  rare  !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  thefe 
harlotry  players,^  as  I  ever  fee. 


is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  meafure,  which,  when  he  profefled 
to  fpeak  in  hiiig  Camlyfes'  vein,  he  would  hardly  have  miffed, 
if  he  had  known  it.     Johnson. 

There  is  a  marginal  direftion  in  the  old  play  of  Kivg  Camlifes  : 
"  At  this  tale  tolde,  let  the  queen  weep  ;"  which  I  fancy  is  al- 
luded to,  though  the  meafure  is  not  preferved.     Farmer. 

^  niij  leg.']  That  is,  my  obeifance  to  my  father. 

Johnson. 

^  — —  my  triflful  queen,']  Old  copies — trufifuh  Corre6ted  by 
Mr.  Rowe.     The  word  triflful  is  again  ufed  in  Hamlet. 

Malone. 

^  the  Jiood-gatcs  of  her  eyes.]  This  paffage  is  probably  a 

burlefque  on  the  following  in  Prefton's  Cambyses  : 

"  Queen.  Thefe  words  to  hear  makes  ftilling  teares  iffuefrom 

chryftall  eyes." 
Perhaps,  fays  Dr.  Farmer,  we  ihould  read — do  ope  the  flood- 
gates Sec.     Steevens. 

The  allulion  may  be  to  the  following  paffage  in  Soliman  and 
Perfeda  : 

"  How  can  mine  eyes  dart  forth  a  pleafmt  look, 

"  When  they  arc Jiop'd  whhjioods  of  flowing  tears  ?" 

RiTSON. 

^  harlotry  players,]  The  word  is  ufed  in  The  Plowman's. 

Tale :  "  Soche  Imrlotre  men,"  &c.     Again,  in  P.  P.  fol.  27  : 


I 
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Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain. ^ — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
fpendeft  thy  time,  but  alio  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied :  for  though  the  camomile,'  the  more  it 
is  trodden  on,  the  fafter  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the 
more  it  is  walled,  the  fooner  it  wears.     That  thou 


*'  I  had  lever  hear  an  harlotry,  or  a  fomer's  game."  Junius  ex- 
plains the  word  by  "  inlLoneJia  paupertinoe  ibrtis  foeditas." 

Steevens. 

^  tichle-brain,']  This  appears  to  have  been  the  nick  name 

of  fome  ftrong  liquor.  So,  in  A  neiv  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil, 
1(336: 

"  A  cup  of  Nipfitate  brifk  and  neat, 

"  The  drawers  call  it  tickle-hrain." 
\n  The  Antipodes,   \Q4.0,  fettle -brain  is  mentioned  as  another 
potation.     Steevens. 

'  though  the  camomile,  &c.]     This  whole  fpeech  is  fu- 

premely  coroick.  The  fimile  of  camomile  ufed  to  iUuftrate  a  con- 
trary effeft,  brings  to  my  remembrance  an  obfervation  of  a  late 
writer  of  fome  merit,  whom  the  defire  of  being  witty  has  be- 
trayed into  a  like  thought.  Meaning  to  enforce  with  great  vehe- 
mence the  mad  temerity  of  young  foldiers,  he  remarks,  that 
"  though  Bedlam  be  in  the  road  to  Hogfden,  it  is  out  of  the  way 
to  promotion."     Johnson. 

In  The  More  the  Merrier,  a  colle£lion  of  Epigrams,  I6O8,  is 
the  following  paiTage  : 

"  The  camomile  ihall  teach  thee  patience, 
"  Which  thriveth  beft  when  trodden  moft  upon." 
Again,  in  Parajitqjier,  or  the  Fawne,  a  comedy,  by  Marfton, 
1006  : 

"  For  indeed,  fir,  a  reprefs'd  fame  mounts  like  camo7nile,  the 
more  trod  down,  the  more  it  grows."     Steevens. 

The  flyle  immediately  ridiculed,  is  that  of  Lyly,  in  his 
Euphues  :  "  Though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  and 
prelfed  downe,  the  more  it  fpreadeth  ;  yet  the  violet  the  oftener  it 
is  handled  and  touched,  the  fooner  it  witherethand  decayeth,"  &:c, 

Fakmer. 

Again,  in  Philomela,  the  Lady  Fitzwallers  Nightitigale,  by 
Robert  Greene,  bl.  1.  1595,  fign.  14:  "The  palme  tree,  the 
more  it  is  pretl  downe,  the  more  it  fprowteth  up  :  the  camomill, 
the  more  it  is  trodeii,  the  fweeter finell  it  yeildeth."     Reed, 
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art  my  fon,  I  have  partly  tliy  mother's  word,  partly 
my  own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick  of 
thine  eye,  and  a  foolifh  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip, 
that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  Ion  to  me, 
here  lies  the  point ; — Why,  being  fon  to  me,  art 
thou  fo  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  bleflfed  fun  of  heaven^ 
prove  a  micher,3  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  queftion 
not  to  be  alked.  Shall  the  fon  of  England  prove  a 
thief,  and  take  purfes  ?  a  queftion  to  be  afked. 
There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou   haft  ofteni 

*  Shall  the  llejfed  fun  of  heaven  — }  Tlitis  the  firft  quarto. 
In  the  fecond  quarto,  1599,  the  vfor^fiin  was  changed  to  fon, 
which  confequently  is  the  reading  of  the  fubfequent  quartos  and 
the  folio  :  and  fo  I  fufpeft  the  author  wrote.  The  orthography 
of  thefe  two  words  was  formerly  fo  unfettled,  that  it  is  often 
from  the  context  alone  one  can  determine  what  is  meant. 

Malone. 

^  a  micher ;]  i.  e,  tniant ;  to  mich  is  to  lurk  out  of  light, 

a  hedge- creeper.     Wakburton. 

The  allafion  is  to  a  truant  boy,  who  unwilling  to  go  to  fchool, 
and  afvaid  to  go  home,  lurks  in  the  fields,  and  picks  wild  fruits. 

Johnson, 

In  A  Comment  on  the  Ten  Commancbnents,  printed  atLondpn, 
in  1493,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  I  find  the  word  thus  ufed  : 

"  They  make  Goddes  houfe  a  den  of  theyves  ;  for  commonly 
in  fuch  feyrs  and  markets,  wherefoever  it  be  holden,  ther  ben 
many  theyves,  viichers,  and  cutpurle." 

Again,  in  The  DeviCs  Charter,  I607  : 

"  Pox  on  him,  micher,  I'll  make  hira  pay  for  it." 
Again,  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bomlie,  \5Q4  : 

"  How  like  a  viicher  he  ftands,  as  though  he  had  truanted 
from  honefty." 

Again,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Hyche  Scorner  : 

"  Wanton  wenches  and  alfo  7nichers."     Steevens.     . 

A  micher,  I  believe,  iBeans  only  a  lurking  thief  diftinguilhed 
from  one  more  daring.  Lambard  in  his  Eirenarcha,  1610, 
p.  186,  fpeaking  of  the  powers  which  may  be  exercifed  by  one 
juftice,  fays,  he  may  charge  the  conftables  to  arreft  fuch  as  Ihall 
be  fufpe6led  to  be  "  draw-latches,  waftors,  or  robertfmen,  that 
is  to  A^y,  either  viicJihig  or  mightie  theeves,  for  the  meaning  muft 
rcmaine  howfoever  tlie  word  be  gone  out  of  ufe."     Reed. 
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heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by 
the  name  of  pitch  :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers 
do  report,  dotli  defile  ;4  fo  doth  the  company  thou 
keepert: :  for,  Harry,  now  I  clo  not  fpeak  to  thee  in 
drink,  but  in  tears  ;  not  in  pleafure,  but  in  paffion  ; 
not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  alfo  : — And  yet  there 
is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy 
company,  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majefty  ? 

Fal.  a  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpu- 
lent ;  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleafing  eye,  and  a  moll 
noble  carriage;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  fome  fiftv, 
or,  by'r-lady,  inclining  to  threefcore ;  and  now  I 
remember  me,  his  name  is  FalftafF:  if  that  man 
fhould  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for, 
Harry,  I  fee  virtue  in  hi^  looks.     If  then  the  tree  5 

'*  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile  j] 

Alluding  to  an  ancient  ballad  beginning  : 

"  Who  {.owcheth.  pitch  muft  be  defiVd."     Steevens. 

Or  perhaps  to  Lyly's  Eiiphues  : 

"  He  that  toucheth  pi/c/i  Ihall  be  defiled.'''  Holt  White, 

Dr.  Farmer  has  pointed  out  another  paffage  exhibiting  the  fame 
obfcrvation,  but  omitted  to  fpecify  the  work  to  which  it  belongs  : 
"  — It  is  harde  for  a  man  to  touch  pitch,  and  not  to  be  defiled 
with  it."     Steevens. 

The  quotation  is  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclefiqfliciis, 
xiii.  I :  "  He  that  toucheth  pi^cA  iliall  be  defiled  therewith." 

Harris. 

^  If  then  the  tree  &c.]     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — If  then 

the  fruit  may  he  known  by  the  tree,  as  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  Ike. 
and  his  emendation  has  been  adopted  in  the  late  editions.  The 
old  reading  is,  I  think,  well  fupported  by  Mr.  Heath,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  Virtue  is  confidered  as  the  fruit,  the  man  as  the 
tree  ;  confequently  the  old  reading  mull  be  riglit.  If  then  the 
tree  may  be  known  by  xhe  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, — that 
is.  If  I  can  judge  of  the  man  by  the  virtue  I  fee  in  his  looks,  he 
muft  be  a  virtuous  man."     Ma  lone. 
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may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, 
then,  peremptorily  I  fpeak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
Falflatf":  him  keep  with,  the  red  banifh.  And  tell 
me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where  haft 
thou  been  this  month  ? 

P.  Hen.  Doll  thou  fpeak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou 
fland  for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depofe  me  ?  if  thou  doft  it  half  fo  gravely, 
fo  majeftically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me 
up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet-fucker/  or  a  poulter's 
hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  fet. 

Fjl.  And  here  I  fland  : — -judge,  my  mafliers. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ? 

Fjl.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eaflcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fjl.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  falfe  : — nay,  I'll 
tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearefl:  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  ^hence- 

I  am  afraid  here  is  a  profane  allufion  to  the  33d  verfe  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  St.  Mattheiv.     Steevens. 

^  rahhet-fucher,  &c.]     Is,  I  fuppofe,  ^fuching  raJ:let. 

The  jell  is  in  comparing  himfelf  to  Ibmething  thin  and  little.  So 
a  poulterer's  hare ;  a  hare  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  without  a 
fkin,  is  long  and  llender.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right ;  for  in  the  accoujit  of  the  ferjeant's  feaft, 
by  Dugdale,  in  his  Orig'.  Juridiciales,  one  article  is  a  dozen  of 
ralbet-fuckers. 

Again,  in  Lyly's  Endymion,  15QI  :  "  I  prefer  an  old  coney 
before  a  rabbet-fucke?-."      Again,    in  The  Tryal  of  Chivalry, 

1599:   " a  bountiful  benefador  for  fending  thither  fuch 

rab  bet-fiickers ." 

A  poulterer  was  formerly  written — a  poulter,  and  fo  the  old 
copies  of  this  play.  Thus,  in  Pierce  Pcnnileffe  his  Supplication 
to  the  Devil,  I5g5  :  "  We  muft  have  our  tables  furnillit  like 
poulters  ftalles."     Steevens. 
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forth  ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  car- 
ried away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee, 
in  the  likenefs  of  a  fat  old  man :  a  tun  of  man  ^  is 
thy  companion.  Why  dofl  thou  converfe  with  that 
trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch  ^  of  beaftli- 
nefs,  that  fwoln  parcel  of  dropfies,  that  huge  bom- 
bard of  fack,9  that  fluffed  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that 
roafted  Manningtree  ox  ^  with  the  pudding  in  his 

'  a  tun  of  vian  — ]  Dryden  has  tranfplanted  this  image 

into  his  Mac  Flecknoe  : 

"  A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 

"  Yet  lure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit."      Steevens. 

"  bolting-hutch — ]  Is  the  wooden  receptacle  into  which 

the  meal  is  bolted."     Steevens. 

'  that  hugehomhard  offack,']     A  bombard  is  a  barrel. 

So,  in  The  Ttmpeft :  "  — like  a  foul  bombard  that  would  Ihed 
bis  liquor."     Steevens. 

^  '  Manningtree  o.r — ]     Manningtree  in  Effex,  and  the 

neighbourhood  of  it,  are  famous  for  richnefs  of  pafture.  The 
farms  thereabouts  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  graziers.  Some  ox  of 
an  unufual  fize  was,  I  fuppofe,  roafted  there  on  an  occafion  of 
publick  fell:ivity,  or  expofed  for  money  to  publick  fhow. 

This  place  likewife  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  intem- 
perance of  its  inhabitants.  So,  in  Newes  from  Hell,  brought  by 
the  Devil's  Carrier,  by  Thomas  Decker,  I606  :  "  — you  fhall 
have  a  flave  eat  more  at  a  meale  than  ten  of  tlie  guard ;  and 
diink  more  in  two  days,  than  "all  Manningtree  does  at  a  Whit- 
fun-ale."     Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Actors,  l6l2,  that 
Manningtree  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fairs,  by  exhibit- 
ing a  certain  number  of  ftage-plays  yearly.  See  alfo  The  choojing 
of'  Valentines,  a  poem,  by  Thomas  Naflie,  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  No.  53S,  Vol.  XLIII : 

" or  fee  a  play  of  ftrange  moralitie, 

"  Shewen  by  bachelrie  of  Manning-tree, 
"  Whereto  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  fwarme." 
Again,  in  Decker's  .Sei-ew  deadly  Simies  of  London,  \QOJ : 
"  Cruelty  has  got  another  part  to  play ;  it  is  aded  like  the  old 
morals  at  Manning-tree."  In  this  feafon  of  feftivity,  we  may 
prefume  it  was  cuftomary  to  roaft  an  ox  whole.  "  Huge 
volumes,  (fays  Olborne,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,)  like  the  o.t 
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belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that 
father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years  ?-  Wherein  is 
he  good,  but  to  tafte  fack  and  drink  it  ?  wherein 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ? 
wherein  cunning,^  but  in  craft  ?  wherein  crafty,  but 
in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ? 
wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you  ;4  Whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,  FalflafF,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know,  thou  doit. 

Fal.  But  to  fay,  I  know  more  harm  in  him 
than  in  myfelf,  were  to  fay  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old,  (the  more  the  pity,)  his  white  hairs 
do  witnefs  it :  but  that  he  is  (faving  your  reve- 
rence,) a  whoremafter,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If  fack 
and  fugar  be  a  fault,5  God  help  the  wicked  !  If  to  be 

roajted  ivhole  at  BartJiolomew  Fair,  may  proclaim  plenty  of 
labour  and  invention,  but  afford  lefs  of  what  is  delicate^  favoury, 
and  well  concofted,  than  fmaller  pieces."     Malone. 

^  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity, that  vanity 

in  years  ?]  The  Vice,  Iniquity,  and  Fanity,  were  perfonages 
exhibited  in  the  old  morahties.     Malone. 

^  cunning,']      Cunjiing  was  not  yet  debafed  to  a  bad 

meanings  it  f^gm^ed  knowing,  ov  ski/J'uL     Johnson. 

■*  take  me  with  you  ;']     That  is,  go  no  fafter  than  I  can, 

follow.     Let  me  know  your  meaning.     Johnson. 

Lyly,  in  his  Endymion,  fays  :  "  Tufli,  tufh,  neighbours,  take 
me  with  you.'''     Farmek. 

The  expreliion  is  fo  common  in  the  old  plays,  that  it  is  unne- 
eelfary  to  introduce  any  more  quotations  in  fupport  of  it. 

Steevens. 

'  If  fack  and  fugar  he  a  fault,']  Sack  with  fugar  was  a 
favourite  liquor  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     In  a  Letter  defcribing 
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old  and  merry  be  a  fin,  then  many  an  old  hoft  that 
I  know,  is  damned  :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good 
lord  ;  banifh  Peto,  banifh  Bardolph,  banilb  Poins : 
but  for  fweet  Jack  FalftafF,  kind  Jack  Falllaff,  true 
Jack  Falrtaff,  valiant  Jack  FalftafF,  and  therefore 
more  valiant,  being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  FalftafF,  ba- 
nifh not  him  thy  Harry's  company,  banifli  not  him 
thy  Harry's  company  ;  banifh  plump  Jack,  and  ba- 
nifh all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  \A  blocking  heard. 

[^Exeunt  Hoitefs,  Francis,  and  Bard oi,vh. 


Queen  Elizabeth's  entertainment  at  Killingworth  caftle,  1575, 
by  R.  L.  [Langham]  bl.  1.  12nio.  the  writer  lays,  (p.  80.) 
"  fipt  I  no  move  fack  a/id  fi/gar  than  f  do  malmzey,  I  Ihould 
not  blulh  fo  much  a  dayz  az  I  doo."  And  in  another  place, 
defcribing  a  minftrel,  who,  being  fomewhat  iralcible,  had  been 
offended  at  the  company,  he  adds  :  "  at  lalt,  by  fum  entreaty, 
and  many  fair  woords,  with  fa ck  and  fiigar,  wc  fweeten  him 
again."     P.  52. 

In  an  old  MS.  book  of  the  chamberlain's  account  belonginsr 
to  tlie  city  of  Worcefter,  I  alfo  find  the  following  article,  which 
points  out  the  origin  of  our  worA  Jack,  [Fr.  /t'c]  viz.  "  — Anno 
Eliz.  xxxiiij.  [1592]  Item^  For  a  gallon  of  clarett  wyne,  and 
^feck,  and  a  pound  of  fi/ gar,  geven  to  fir  John  RulTell,  iiij.s." — 
This  Sir  John  Ruffe!!,  I  believe,  was  their  reprefentative  in  par- 
liament, or  at  leaft  had  profecuted  fome  fuit  for  them  at  the 
court. — In  the  fame  book  is  another  article,  which  illufirates  the 
hiftory  of  the  ftage  at  that  time,  viz.  "  A.  EHz.  xxxiiij.  Item, 
Beftowed  upon  the  queen's  trumpeters  and  players,  iiij.lb." 

Percy. 

This  liquor  is  likewife  mentioned  in  Mnnjieur  Thomas,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  1639,  and  in  The  JVild  Gonfe  Chafe  of 
the  fam_e  autiiors : 

" You  fliall  find  us  at  the  tavern, 

"  Lamenting  in  Jack  and  Jiigar  for  your  loffes." 
Again,  m  Northward  Hoe,   160/: 

*'  I  ufe  not  to  be  drunk  with  fack  and  Jiigar." 

Steevens. 
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Re-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ;  thefheriiF,  with  a 
mofl  monftrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue  !  play  out  the  play :  I  have 
much  to  fay  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falftaff.   - 

Re-enter  Hoftefs,  haftily. 
Host.  O  Jefu,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 


Fal.  Heigh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle- 
ftick  :^  What's  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  fheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door  :  they  are  come  to  fearch  the  houfe  ;  Shall  I 
let  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true 
piece  of  gold,  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  eiientially 
mad,7  without  feeming  fo. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  in- 
ftina. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  wall  deny  the 

a  fiddh'-Jiick  :]    I  fuppofe  this  phrafe  is  proverbial.    It 


occurs  in  The  Htnnorous  Lieutenant  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

" for  certain,   gentlemen, 

"  The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddle-Jlich."     Steevens, 

' mad,']     Old  copies — made.     Corre6ted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

I  am  not  fure  that  I  undcrftand  this  fpeech.  Perhaps  Falftaff 
means  to  fay, — We  muft  now  look  to  ourfelves  ;  never  call  that 
which  is  real  danger,  fiditions  or  imaginary.  If  yon  do,  you 
are  a  madman  though  you  are  not  reckoned  one.  Should  you* 
admit  the  flicriff"  to  enter  here,  you  will  deferve  that  appellation. 
The  firfl  words,  however,  "  Never  call,"  &:c.  may  allude,  not 
to  real  and  imaginary  danger,  but  to  the  fubfequent  words  only, 
ejjential  and  feeming  madnefs.     Malone. 
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fherlfF,  fo  ;^  if  not,  let  him  enter:  if  I  become  not 
a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bring- 
ing up  !  I  hope,  I  fliall  as  foon  be  ftrangled  with  a 
halter,  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  ;9 — the 

^  /  deny  your  major  :  if  you  will  deny  ihe  fherift,  fo  j]  Fal- 
flafF  dearly  intends  a  quibble  between  the  principal  officer  of  a 
corporation,  now  called  a  vwynr,  to  whom  the  JhcrHf  is  gene- 
rally next  in  rank,  and  one  of  the  parts  of  a  logical  propofuion. 

Kits  ON, 

To  render  this  fuppofition  probable,  it  fliould  be  proved  that 
the  mayor  of  a  corporation  was  called  in  Shakfpeare's  time 
ma-jor.  That  he  w^as  not  called  fo  at  an  earlier  period,  appears 
from  feveral  old  books,  among  others  from  The  Hijiory  of 
Edward  F.  annexed  to  Hardynge's  Chronicle,  1543,  w^here  we 
find  the  old  fpeljing  was  maire : — "  he  beeyng  at  the  haver^aig 
at  the  bower,  fent  for  the  mairc  and  aldermen  of  London." 
Fol.  307,  b. — If  it  fliall  be  objefted,  that  afterwards  the  pro- 
nunciation was  changed  to  ma-jor,  the  following  couplet  in 
Jordan's  Poernjt,  (no  date,  but  printed  about  1 66 1,)  may  ferve 
to  fliow^  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  fliould  have  been  the  cafe, 
the  pronunciation  being  at  the  Reftoration  the  fame  as  it  is  now : 

" and  the  major 

"  Shall  juftle  zealous  Ifaac  from  the  chaire."     Malone. 

Major  is  the  Latin  word,  and  occurs,  with  tlie  requilite  pro- 
nunciation, as  a  diflyliable,  in  King  Henry  FI.  Part  L  (folio 
edition)  : 

"  Major,  farewell ;  thou  doft  but  what  thou  may'fl," 

RiTSON. 

'  hide  thee  l-ehind  the  arras;']     The  bulk  of  Falftalf 

made  him  not  the  fittetl  to  be  concealed  behind  the  hangings, 
but  every  poet  facriiices  fomething  to  the  fcenery.  If  FalitatF 
had  not  been  hidden,  he  could  not  have  been  found  afleep,  nor 
had  his  pockets  fearched.     Johnson. 

When  arras  was  firft  brought  into  England,  it  was  fufpended 
on  fmall  hooks  driven  into  the  bare  walls  of  houfes  and  caftles. 
But  this  praftice  was  foon  difcontinued  ;  for  after  the  damp  of 
the  ftone  or  brickwork  had  been  found  to  rot  the  tapeftry,  it 
was  fixed  on  frames  of  wood  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  wall, 
as  prevented  the  latter  from  being  injurious  to  the  former.  In 
old  houfes,  therefore,  long  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  there 
were  large  fpaces  left  between  the  arras  and  the  w^alls,  fufficienf 
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reft  walk  up  above.     Now,  my  mafters,  for  a  true 
face,  and  good  confclence. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had  :  but  their  date  is 
out,  and  therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

\_Exeunt  all  hut  the  Prince  and  PoiNS. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  flieriif. 

Rnter  Sherift'  and  Carrier. 

Now,  mafter  fheriff ;  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher.  Firft,   pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue  and 
cry 
Hath  follow'd  certain  men  unto  this  houfe. 
P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Seer.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious 
lord;' 

to  contain  even  one  of  Falitaff's  bulk.     Such  are  thofe  which 
Fantome  mentions  in  The  Drummer. 

Again,  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cu^e,   1(333  : 

"  Does  not  X.\ie  arras  laugh  at  nie  ?  it  ihakes  methinks. 

"  Kat.  It  cannot  choole,  there's  one  behind  doth  tickle  it." 

Again,  m  Northivord  Hoc,  I607  :  " — but  foftly  as  a  gen- 
tleman courts  a  wench  behind  the  arras." 

Again,  in  King  John,  Aft  JV.  fc.  i : 

"  Heat  me  thele  irons  hot,  and  look  thou  ftand 
"  Within  the  arras." 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Borachio  fays,  "  I  whipped  me 
behind  the  arras.''  Polonius  is  killed  behind  the  arras.  See 
likewife  Holinflied,  Vol.  III.  p.  594.  See  alio  my  note  on  the 
fecond  fcene  of  the  firft  A6t  of  King  Richard  II. 

Steevens. 

So,  in  Brathwaite's  iS//?y<^7y  of  Hifiorits,  l6l4 :  "  Pyrrhus, 
to  terriiie  Fabius,  commanded  his  guard  to  place  an  elephant 
behind  the  arrus."     Malone. 

'  wy  gracious  lord;'}    We  have  here,  I  believe,  another 

playhoufe  intrulion       Strike   out  the  word  gracious,  and   the 
metre  becomes  perfect : 

P.  Hen.   What  men? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  tvell  known,  my  lord. 

Steevens. 
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A  grofs  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter.-^ 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  afTure  you,  is  not  here  ;3 
For  I  myfelf  at  this  time  have  employ 'd  him. 
And,  fherifF,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time, 
Send  him  to  anfwer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  fhall  be  charg'd  withal  : 
And  fo  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  houfe. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord  :  There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  loft  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.  It  may  be  fo  :  if  he  have  robb'd  thefe 
men. 
He  fhall  be  anfwerable  ;  and  fo,   farewell. 

Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow ;  Is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 
[^Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.    This  oily  rafcal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's.     Go,  call  him  forth. 

PoiNS.    FalftafF!-^ — faft  afleep  behind  the  arras, 
and  fnorting  like  a  horle. 


'  ^s  fat  as  lutter.']  I  fuppofe  our  author,  to  complete  tlie 
verfe,  originally  wrote — 

A  man  as  fat  as  butler.     Steevens. 

^  The  man,  I  do  qff'ure  you,  is  not  here  ;]  Every  reader  muft 
regret  that  Shakfpeare  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
furnifh  Prince  Henry  with  fome  more  pardonable  excufe  ;  with- 
out obliging  him  to  have  recourfe  to  an  abfolute  falfehood,  and 
that  too  uttered  under  the  fanftion  of  fo  ftrong  an  alTurance. 

Steevens. 

"*  Poins.  Faljiaff!  &:c.]  This  fpeech,  in  the  old  copies,  is 
given  to  Peto.  It  has  been  transferred  to  Poins  on  the  fuggef- 
tion  of  Dr.  Johnfon.  Peto  is  again  printed  elfcwhere  for  Poins 
m  this  play,  probably  from  a  P.  only  being  ufed  in  tlie  MS. 
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P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath : 
Search  his  pockets.  [?oii!i?>  fear  dies.']  What  haft 
thou  found  ? 

PoiNS.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  fee  what  they  be :  read  them. 

PoiNS.  Item,  A  capon,  2s.  2d. 
Item,  Sauce,  4d. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  5s.  8d.5 


"  What  had  Peto  done,  (Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,)  to  be  trufted 
with  the  plot  againft  FalftafF  ?  Poins  has  the  Prince's  confidence, 
and  is  a  man  of  courage.  This  alteration  clears  the  whole  dif- 
ficulty ;  they  all  retired  but  Poins,  who,  with  the  Prince,  having 
only  robbed  the  robbers,  had  no  need  to  conceal  himfelf  from 
the  travellers."     Malone. 

5 Sack,  two  gallons,  5s.  Sd.']   It  appears  from  Peacham's 

Worth  of  a  Penny,  that  fack  was  not  many  years  after  Shak- 
fpeare's  death,  about  two  fhillings  a  quart.  If  therefore  our 
author  had  followed  his  ufual  pratStice  of  attributing  to  former 
ages  the  modes  of  fcis  own,  the  charge  would  have  been  here  l6s. 
Perhaps  he  fet  down  the  price  at  random.  He  has,  however, 
as  a  learned  friend  obferves  to  me,  fallen  into  an  anachronifm, 
in  furnifliing  his  tavern  in  Eaftcheap  with  fack  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  IV.  "  The  vintners  fold  no  other  facks,  mufcadels,, 
malrafies,  baftards,  alicants,  nor  any  other  wines  but  white  and 
claret,  till  the  33d  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  1543,  and  then 
was  old  Parr  60  years  of  age.  All  thofe  fweet  wines  were  fold 
till  that  time  at  the  apothecary's,  for  no  other  ufe  but  for 
medicines."  Taylor's  Life  of  Thomas  Parr,  4to.  Lond.  l635. 
"  If  therefore  Falftaff  got  drunk  with  fack  140  years  before  the 
above  date,  it  could  not  have  been  at  Mrs.  Quickly's." 

For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stock, 
the  accurate  and  learned  editor  of  Demofthenes. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  learnt  from  a  palTage  in 
Florio's  Firft  Fruites,  15JS,  with  which  I  was  furnifhed  by  the 
late  Reverend  Mr.  Bowie,  that /«r^  was  at  that  time  but  lixpence 
a  quart.  "  Claret  wine,  red  and  white,  is  fold  for  five  pence  the 
quart,  andjacke  for  fixpence  :  mufcadel  and  malmfey  for  eight." 
Twenty  years  afterwards  fack  had  probably  rifen  to  eight  pence 
or  eight  pence  halfpenny  a  quart,  fo  that  our  author's  computa- 
tion is  very  exaiSt.     Malone. 
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Item,  Anchovies,  and  fack  after  fupper,  Is.  6d. 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Hen.  O  monflrous  !  but  one  half-pennyworth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  fack ! — What 
there  is  elfe,  keep  clofe  ;  we'll  read  it  at  more  ad- 
vantage :  there  let  him  lleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the 
court  in  the  morning  :  we  muft  all  to  the  wars,  and 
thy  place  fhall  be  honourable.  I'll  procure  this 
fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his  death 
will  be  a  march  of  twelve-fcore.^  The  money  fhall 
be  paid  back  again  with  advantage.     Be  with  me 

*  /  hiow,  his  death  will  he  a  march  q/"  twelve-fcore.] 

i.  e.  It  will  kill  him  to  march  fo  far  as  twelve-fcore  yards. 

Johnson, 
Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  fame  expreflion  in  his  Sejanus  ; 
"  That  look'd  for  falutations  ttvelve-fcore  off." 
Again,  in  Wejiward  Hoe,  1606  : 

"  I'll  get  me  twelve-fcore  off,  and  give  aim," 
Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  play,  entitled.  The  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedy  ; 

"■  not  one  word  near  it ; 

'^  There  was  no  fyllable  but  was  hvelve-fcore  off." 

Steevens. 

That  is,  twelve  fcove  feet ;  the  Prince  quibbles  on  the  word 

foot,  which  iignifies  a  vieqfure,  and  the  infantry  of  an  army. 

I  cannot  conceive  why  Johnfon  fuppofes  that  he  means  twelve 

fcore  yards  ;  he  might  as  well  extend  it  to  twelve  fcore  miles. 

M,  Mason. 
Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed  that  "  twelve-fcore"  meant  twelve  fcore 
yards,  becaufe  that  was  the  common  phrafeology  of  the  time. 
When  archers  talked  of  fending  a  {hat'tfourteen fcore,  they  meant 
fourteen  fcore  yards.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for  : 
*'  This  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  eafily  as  a  cannon 
will  fhoot  point-blank  twelve-fcore^  See  alfo.  King  Henry  IV. 
P.  II.  I  have  therefore  great  doubts  whether  the  equivoque  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Mafon  was  intended.  If  not,  Mr,  Pope's  interpre- 
tation [twelve-fcore /oo^]  is  wrong,  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  right. 

Malone. 
Twelve  ;/core  always  means  fo  many  yards  and  not  feet.     There 
is  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  meant  any 
quibble.     Douce. 
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betimes  in  the  morning  ;    and  fo   good  morrow, 
Poins. 

PoiNs.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.     [^Exeunt. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Bangor,     yi  Room  in  the  Archdeacon  s  Houfe. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortimer,  and 
Glendower. 

MoRT.  Thele  promifes  are  fair,  the  parties  fure. 
And  our  indu6lion  ^  full  of  profperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  coulin  Glendower, — 

Will  you  fit  down  ? 

And,  uncle  Worcefter  : — A  plague  upon  it ! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  coufin  Percy  ;  fit,  good  coufin  Hotfpur  : 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancafter 
Doth  fpeak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale ;  and,  with 
A  rifing  figh,  he  wifheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  fpoke  of. 

'  induciion  — ]  That  is,  entrance  5  beginning. 

Johnson. 
An  induBion  was  anciently  fomelhing  introduftory  to  a  play. 
Such  is  the  bufinels  of  the  Tinker  previous  to  the  performance  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Shakfpeare  often  ufes  the  word, 
which  his  attendance  on  the  theatres  might  have  familiarized  to 
his  conception.     I'hus,  m  King  Richard  III : 

*■   riots  have  I  laid,  in duftions  dangerous."     Steevens. 
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Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him  :  at  my  nativity,* 
The  front  of  heaven  .was  full  of  fiery  fhapes. 
Of  burning  creflets  ;9  and,   at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  fo  it  would  have  done  * 

At  the  fame  feafon,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
But  kitten'd,  though  yourfelf  had  ne'er  been  born. 


'  at  my  nativity,  &c.]  Moft  of  thefe  prodigies  appear  to 

have  been  invented  by  Shakfpeare.  Holinflied  fays  only  : 
"  Strange  wonders  ha|)pened  at  the  nativity  of  this  man  ;  for  tlie 
fame  night  he  was  born,  all  his  father's  horfes  in  the  ftable  were 
found  to  Hand  in  blood  up  to  their  bellies."     Steevens. 

In  the  year  1402^  a  blazing  ftar  appeared,  which  the  Welfli 
bards  reprefentedas  portending  good  fortune  to  Owen  Glendower. 
Shakfpeare  had  probably  read  an  account  of  this  ftar  in  fome 
Chronicle,  and  transferred  its  appearance  to  tlie  time  of  Owen's 
nativity,     Malone. 

'  Of  lurning  crefTetsj]  A  crejfet  was  a  great  light  fet  upon  a 
beacon,  light-houfe,  or  watch-tower :  from  the  French  word 
croijjette,  a  little  crofs,  becaufe  the  beacons  had  anciently  crofles 
on  the  top  of  them,     Hanmer. 

The  fame  word  occurs  in  Hiftriomaftix,  or  the  Player  whipt, 
1610: 

"  Come,  Creffida,  my  creJjet-Wght, 
"  Thy  face  doth  fliine  both  day  and  night," 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Holinfhed  fays :  "  The  countie  Pala- 
tine of  Rhene  was  conveied  by  creJj'et-Wght,  and  torch-light,  to 
Sir  T,  Greiham's  houfe  in  Bilhopfgate-tlreet."     Again,  in  The 
Jiately  Moral  of  the  Three  Lord^i  of  London,   ISgO  : 

"  Watches  in  armour,  triumphs,  cref/et-lights." 
The  creffet-lighfs  were  lights  fixed  on  a  moveable  frame  or 
crofs,  like  a  turnftile,  and  were  carried  on  poles,  in  proceffions. 
I  have  feen  them  reprefented  in  an  ancient  print  from  Van  Velde. 
See  alfo  a  wooden  cut  in  Vol,  IX.  p.  359.     Steevens. 

*  JFhy,  fo  it  would  have  dorie  &c.]  A  limilar  obfervation  oc- 
curs in  Cicero  de  Fato,  cap.  3  :  "  Quid  mirum  igitiar,  ex  fpelunci 
faxum  in  crura  Icadii  incidille  ?  Puto  enim,  etiam  fi  Icadius  in 
Ipelunca  non  fuilTet,  faxum  tamcn  illud  calurum  fuiife." 

Steevens. 
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Glend.  I  fay,  the  earth  did  fhake  when  I  was 
born. 

Hot.  And  I  fay,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind^ 
If  you  fuppofe,  as  fearing  you  it  fhook. 

Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 
did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  fhook  to  fee  the  heavens 
on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Difeafed  nature  ^  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  ftrange  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colick  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb  ;  which,  for  enlargement  flriving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,^  and  topples  down 

*  Difeafed  nature — ]  The  poet  has  here  taken,  from  the  per- 
verfenefs  and  contrarioufneis  of  Hotfpur's  temper,  an  opportu- 
nity of  raifing  his  charafter,  by  a  very  rational  and  philofophical 
confutation  of  fuperftitious  error,     Johnson. 

^  ———oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colick  pindid  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  woinh  ;  ivhich,  for  enlargement  Jiriving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,]     So,  in  our  authors  Venus 
and  Adonis  : 

"  As  when  the  wind,  imprifond  in  the  ground, 
"  Struggling  for  paflage,  earth's  ioxxnAsXAonfhakes, 
"  Which  with  cold  terrours  doth  men's  minds  confound." 
The  fame  thought  is  found  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III. 
C.  ix : 

"■  — —  like  as  a  loyftrous  wind, 

"  Which  in  th'  earth's  hollow  caves  hath  long  been  hid^ 

"  And,  Ihut  up  faft  within  her  prifuns  blind, 

"  Makes  the  huge  element  againfl  her  kind 

"  To  7nove,  and  tremble,  as  it  were  aghaft, 

"■  Undll  that  it  an  iflue  forth  may  find ; 

"  Then  forth  it  breakes  ;  and  with  his  furious  blaft 

"  Confounds  both  land  and  feas^  and  Ikyes  dotla  overcaft." 
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Steeples,  and  mols-grown  towers.'^     At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  diilemperature. 
In  paffion  fhook. 

Glend.  Coufin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  thefe  croffings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that  at  my  birth, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  fhapes  ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  Itrangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields.s 


So  alfo,  in  Drayton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gave/Ion,  15Q4  : 
"  As  when  within  the  foft  and  fpongie  foyle 
'^^  The  wind  doth  pierce  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
"  Where  hurlyburly  with  a  reftlefs  coyle 
*'  Shakes  all  the  centre,  wanting  iffue  forth,"  &c. 

Malone. 
Beldame  is  not  ufed  here  as  a  term  of  contempt,  but  in  the 
lenfe  of  ancient  mother.     Belle-age,  Fr.     Drayton,  in  the  Stli 
Song  of  his  Polyollion,  ufes  bel-Jire  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 

"  As  his  great  bel-Jire  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won." 
Again,  in  the  l4th  Song  : 

"  When  he  his  long  defcent  fliall  from  his  leUJires  bring." 

Beau  pere  is  French  iox  father-in-law ,  but  die  word  employed 

by  Drayton  feems  to  have  no  fuch  meaning.     Perhaps  beldame 

originally  meant  a  grandmother.     So,  in  Shakfpeare's  Tarquin 

and  Lucrece : 

"  To  fliow  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter." 

Steevens. 

♦  and  topples  down 

Steeples,  and  viqfs-grown  towers.']  To  topple  is  to  tumble. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads." 

Steevens. 

^  The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 

Werejlrangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields  .^  Shakfpeare 
appears  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rarer  phoeno- 
mena,  as  with  the  ordinary  appearances  of  nature.  A  writer  in 
The  Philofophical  TranfaSiions,  No.  207,  defcribing  an  earth- 
quake in  Catanea,  near  Mount  iEtna,  by  which  eighteen  thou- 
fand  perfons  were  deftroyed,  mentions  one  of  the  circumftances 
that  are  here  faid  to  have  marked  the  birth  of  Glendower  -. 
"■  There  was  a  blow,  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  worid  had  been 
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Thefe  figns  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary ; 
And  all  the  courfes  of  my  life  do  fhow, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living, — clipp'd  in  with  the  Tea 
That  chides   the   banks  of   England,    Scotland^ 

Wales, 

Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  fon. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think,    there  is  no    man   fpeaks    better 

Welfh : 

I  will  to  dinner.  ^ 

MoRT.  Peace,  coulin  Percy  ;  you  will  make  him 
mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  fpirits  from  the  vafly  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  fo  can  I ;  or  fo  can  any  man  : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  coulin,  to  com- 
mand 
The  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  fhame  the 
devil,^^ 
By  telling  truth  ;  Tell  truth,  and  fhame  the  devil. — 

difcharged  at  once ;  the  fea  retired  from  the  town  above  two 
miles  ;  the  birds  flew  about  aftonifhed  ;  the  cattle  in  the  fields 
ran  crying."     Malone, 

to  the  frighted  fields.}  We  fhould  read — in  the  frighted 

fields.     M.  Mason. 

In  the  very  next  fcene,  to  is  ufed  where  Ave  fhould  at  prefent 
ufe — in  : 

"  He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  ftate — ." 

Steevens. 

*  tojhawe  the  devil,]   "  Speak  tlie  truth ,  and  fliame  the 

devil,"  was  proverbial.     See  Ray's  Proverbsy  l63.     Heed. 
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if  thou  have  power  to  raife  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  be  fworn,  I  have  power  to  fliame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  fhame  the  devil. 

MoRT.  Come,  come, 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.   Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke 
made  head 
Againft  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  fandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  fent  him, 
Bootlefs  7  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
too! 
How  'fcapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map  ;  Shall  we  divide 
our  right, 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

MoRT.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it  ^ 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally  : 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto,^ 
By  fouth  and  eaft,  is  to  my  part  affign'd  : 
All  weftward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  fhore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower  : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 

'  Bootlefs — ]  Unlefs  we  read  lootlcfs  as  a  trifyllable,  the  metre 
will  be  defeftive.  In  As  you  tike  it — wrejUer  is  apparently  to  be 
thus  pronounced : 

*'  The  parts  and  graces  of  the  tvrejiler."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope  transferred  the  word  him  from  the  former  line  to 
this  :  and  perhaps  he  was  right.  -  Malone. 

*  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it — ]  The  metre  is  here 
deficient.     I  fuppofe  the  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it  already.     Steevens. 

^  England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto^  i.  e.  to  thisfpot 
(pointing  to  the  map).     Malone, 
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And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  : 

Which  being  fealed  interchangeably, 

(A  bufinefs  that  this  night  may  execute,) 

To-morrow,  couiin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 

And  my  good  lord  of  Worcefter,  will  fet  forth. 

To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottifh  power. 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewfbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 

Nor  fhall  we  need  his  help  thefe  fourteen  days : — 

Within  that  fpace,   [To  Glend.]    you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your  tenants,    friends,    and  neighbouring  gentle- 
men. 

Glend,    A  fhorter  time  fhall  fend  me  to  you, 
lords. 
And  in  my  condu6l  fhall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  mult  fteal,  and  take  no  leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  (bed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton 
here,' 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in,* 


'  Methinks,  my  moiety,  nortlifrom  Burton  here,"]  The  divl- 
lion  is  here  into  three  parts. — A  moiety  was  frequently  ul'ed  by 
the  writers  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  as  a  portion  of  any  thing,  though 
not  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  See  a  note  on  King  Lear, 
Ad  I.  fc.  iv.     Malone. 

*  -—  cranking  i/z,]  Perhaps  we  Ihould  read — crankling.  So, 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  Song  y ,  fpeaking  of  a  river,  fays 
that  Meander — 

"  Hath  not  fo  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  fhe." 

Steevens, 
Mr.  Pope  reads — crankling.      Cranking,  however,   is  right. 
So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  He  cranks  and  crolTcs  with  a  thoufand  doubles." 

Malonb. 
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And  cuts  me,  from  the  beft  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monflrous  cantle  out. 3 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up ; 
And  here  the  fmug  and  hlver  Trent  Ihall  run. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  fhall  not  wind  with  fuch  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  fo  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend.  Not  wind  ?  it  fhall,  it  muft ;  you  fee,  it 
doth. 

MoRT.  Yea, 
But  mark,  how  he  bears  his  courfe,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  fide  ; 
Gelding  the  oppoled  continent  as  much, 
As  on  the  other  lide  it  takes  from  you. 

WoR.  Yea,   but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him 
here. 
And  on  this  north  fide  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  liraight  and  even. 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  fo ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 


^  cantle  outJ]     A  cantle  is  a  corner,  or  piece  of  any 

thing,  in  the  fame  feufe  that  Horace  ufes  angulus : 

"  • O  fi  angulus  ille 

"  Proxjmus  arridet  I" 
Canton,  Fr.  canto,  Ital.  iignifya  corner.     To  cantle  is  a  verb 
ufed  in  Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607  : 

"  That  this  vaft  globe  terreftrial  Ihould  be  cantled." 
The  fubftantive  occurs  in  Drayton's  Poiyolbion,  Song  1  : 
"  Rude  Neptune  cutting  in  a  cantle  forth  doth  take." 
Again,  in  A  new  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  l636  : 

"  Not  fo  much  as  a  cantell  of  cheefe  or  cruft  of  bread." 

Steevens, 

Canton  in  heraldry  is  a  corner  of  the  fhield.     Cant  of  cheefe 
is  now  ufed  in  Pembrokeftiire.     Lort. 
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Glend.  No,  nor  you  (ball  not. 
Hot.  Who  fhall  fay  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 
Hot.  Let  me  not  underftand  you  then,^^ 

Speak  it  in  Welfh. 

Glend.  I  can  fpeak  Englifh,  lord,  as  well  as  you  i 
For  I  was  train  d  up  in  the  Englifh  court  :5 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  Englifh  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  ^  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  feen  in  you. 


■*  Let  me  not  underjiand  you  then,"]  You^  an  apparent  inter- 
polation, deftru6live  to  tlie  metre,  Ihould,  I  thinks  be  omitted. 

Steevens. 

*  For  I  was  train' d  up  in  the  EngliJIi  court  .•]  The  real  name 
of  Owen  Glendower  was  Vaughan,  and  he  was  originally  a  bar- 
rifter  of  the  Middle  Temple.     Steevens. 

Owen  Glendower,  whofe  real  name  was  Owen  ap-GrytFyth 
Vaughan,  took  the  name  of  Glyndour  or  Glendowr  from  the 
lordlhip  of  Glyndourdwy,  of  Which  he  was  owner.  He  was 
particularly  adverfe  to  the  Mortimers,  becaufe  Lady  Percy's 
nephew,  Edmund  Earl  of  Mortimer,  was  rightfully  entitled  to 
the  principality  of  Wales,  (as  well  as  the  crown  of  England,) 
being  lineally  defcended  from  Gladys  the  daughter  of  Lhewelynr 
and  filler  of  David  Prince  of  Wales,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in 
the  year  1245.  Owen  Glendower  himfelf  claimed  tlie  princi- 
pality of  Wales. 

He  afterwards  became  efquire  of  the  body  to  K.  Richard  II. 
with  whom  he  was  in  attendance  at  Flint  Caftle,  when  Richard 
was  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  King 
Henry  IV.  Owen  Glendower  was  crowned  Prince  of  Wales 
in  the  year  1402,  and  for  near  twelve  years  was  a  very  formida- 
ble enemy  to  tlie  Englifli,     He  died  in  great  diftrefs  in  1415. 

Malone, 

*  ' the  tongue — ]  The  Englifh  language.     Johnson. 

Glendower  means,  that  he  graced  his  own  tongue  with  the  art 
of  finging.     RiTsoN. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  the  true  one.    Malone. 
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Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  thefe  fame  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canftick  turn'd,^ 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree  ; 
And  that  would  fet  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  fo  much  as  mincing  poetry ; 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  fhuffling  nag. 

Glend.  Come,  you  fhall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  ijot  care :  I'll  give  thrice  fo  much  land 
To  any  well-deferving  friend ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Axe  the  indentures  drawn  ?  fhall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.  The  moon  fhines  fair,  you  may  away  by 
night : 


'  a   Iraxen   canftick  turn'd,']     The  word   candlejtick, 

which  deftroys  the  harmony  of  the  line,  is  written  canjlick  in  the 
<luartos,  1598,  1599,  and  16O8  ;  and  fo  it  was  pronounced. 
Hey  wood,  and  feveral  of  the  old  writers,  conftantly  fpell  it  in 
tliis  manner.  Kit  with  the  canftick  is  one  of  the  fpirits  mention- 
ed by  Reginald  Scott,  1584.  Again,  in  The  Famous  Hiftory  of 
Thomas  Stukely,  \Q05,  bl.  1 :  "  If  he  have  fo  much  as  a  cavftick, 
I  am  a  traitor." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Homer's  Batrachomuo- 
machia  : 

"  Their  fenceful  bucklers  were 

"  The  middle  rounds  of  canfticks  j  but  their  fpear 
"  A  huge  long  needle  was." 
The  noife  to  which  Hotfpur  alludes,  is  likewife  mentioned  in 
A  new  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,   l636  : 

"  As  if  you  were  to  lodge  in  Lothbury, 
"  Where  they  turn  brazen  candlejiicks ." 
And  again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Witches  Metamorphofed  : 
.    "  From  the  candle/ticks  of  Lothbury, 
"  And  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury."     Steevens-. 
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I'll  hafte  the  writer,^  and,  withal, 

Break  with  your  wiv^es  of  your  departure  hence  : 

I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 

So  much  fhe  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  \_Exit, 

MoRT.  Fye,  coufin  Percy  !  how  you  crofs  my  fa- 
ther ! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choofe :  fometimes  he  angers  me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant,^ 

*  I II  hajie  the  writer, '\  He  means  the  writer  of  the  articles. 

Pope 

I  fuppofe,  to  complete  the  meafurCj  we  Ihould  read  : 
ril  in  and  hajte  the  writer ; 
for  he  goes  out  immediately. 

Soj  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  But  /  will  in,  to  be  reveng'd  for  this  villainy."' 
Again  : 

"  My  cake  is  dough  :  But  I'll  in,  among  the  reft." 

Steevens. 

We  fhould  undoubtedly  read  : 

I'll  in,  and  hq/ie  the  ivriter,  and  withal — 
The  two  fupplemental  words  which  were  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  complete  both  the  fenfe  and  metre,  and  were  certainly 
omitted  in  the  firft  copy  by  the  negligence  of  the  tranfcriber  or 
printer.  Such  omiffions  more  frequently  happen  than  almoft  any 
other  errour  of  the  prefs.  The  prefent  reftoration  is  fupported 
by  various  other  pafTages.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

"   1  Lord.  Shall  we  in  ? 

"  2  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company." 
Again,  ilidem,  A6t  V.  fc.  iii  : 

"  In,  and  prepare." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence." 

Malone. 

'  of  the  7noldu'arp  and  the  ant,']  This  alludes  to  an  old 

prophecy,  which  is  faid  to  have  induced  Owen  Glendower  to 
take  arms  againft  King  Henry.     See  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  20. 

Pope. 

So,  in  The  Mirror  for  Magiftrates,  155Q,  Owen  Glendower 
is  introduced  fpeaking  of  himfelf : 
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Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 

And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finlefs  filh, 

A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  rav^en, 

A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 

And  fuch  a  deal  of  Ikimble-lkamble  fluffs 

As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what, — 

He  held  me,  but  lall  night,  at  leaft  nine  hours,^ 

In  reckoning  up  the  feveral  devils'  names,^ 


'"'■  And  for  to  fet  us  hereon  more  agog, 

"  A  prophet  came  (a  vengeaunce  take  them  all !) 

"  Affirming  Henry  to  be  Gogmagog, 

"  Whom  Merlyn  doth  a  inouldivarp  ever  call, 

"  Accurs'd  of  God^  that  muft  be  brought  in  thrall, 

"  By  a  WLilf,  a  dragon,  and  a  lyon  ftrong, 

"  Which  ihiild  devide  his  kingdome  them  among." 

The  mould-warp  is  the  mole,  fo  called  becaufe  it  renders  the 
furface  of  the  earth  nnlevel  by  the  hillocks  which  it  raifes. 

Anglo-Saxon  molde,  and  weorpan.     Steevens, 

So  Holinlhed,  for  he  was  Shakfpeare's  authority  :  "  This 
[the  divilion  of  the  realm  between  Mortimer,  Glendower,  and 
Percy,]  was  done  (as  fome  have  fayde)  through  a  fooliih  credite 
given  to  a  vaine  propherie,  as  though  king  Henry  was  the  molde- 
warpe,  curfed  of  God's  owne  mouth,  and  they  three  were  the 
dragon,  the  lion,  and  the  tvolfe,  which  (hould  divide  this  realm 
between  them."     Malone. 

-^hnlle-Jkamlle fluff' — ]    This  cant  word,  formed  by 


reduplication  from  fc am  die,  occurs  likewife  in  Taylor  the  water- 
poet's  Difcription  of  a  JFanton  : 

"  Here's  a  fweet  deal  o£  fcimlle-jcamllejliiff'y 

Steevens. 

*  He  held  me,  but  iqjt  night,  at  leajl  7iine  hours,']     I  have 

Inferted  the  conjunftion — hut,  which  is  wanting  in  the  ancient 

copies.      Without  fome  fuch  affiflance   the   metre  would  be 

defedlive.     Steevens. 

^  In  reckoning  up  the  feveral  devils'  names,']  See  Reginald 
Scott's  D'fcovery  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  Book XV.  ch.ii.  p.  377, 
where  the  reader  may  find  his  patience  as  fevei^ely  exercifed  as 
that  of  Hotfpur,  and  on  the  fame  occafion.  Shakfpeare  muft 
certainly  have  feen  this  book.     Steevens. 
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That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried,  humph, — and  well, — 

go  to,4— 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horfe,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worfe  than  a  fmoky  houfe  -.5 — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheefe  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  any  fummer-houfe  in  Chriftendom. 

MoRT.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  ftrange  concealments  \^  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondVous  affable  ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  coufin  } 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  refpe61:, 
And  curbs  himfelf  even  of  his  natural  fcope. 
When  you  do  crofs  his  h amour ;  'faith,  he  does : 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive, 
Might  fo  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  tafle  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  ufe  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

PVoR.    In  faith,    my  lord,    you   are  too  wilful- 
blame:^ 


*  go  to,"]     Thefe  two  fenfelefs  monofyllables  feem  to 

have  been  added  by  lome  foolifli  player,  purpofely  to  deftroy  the 
meafure.     Ritson, 

*  a  railing  wife  } 

Worfe  than  a  fmoky  houfe  :]     Thus  Chaucer,  in  The  If  if 
of  Bathe's  Prologue  : 

-fmoke. 


"  And  chiding  jvives  maken  men  to  flee 
"  Out  of  hir  owen  hous."     Steevens. 

•  prof  ted 


In  Jirange  concealments ;]     Skilled  in  wonderful  fecrets. 

Johnson. 

' too  wilful-blame;']  Tliis  is  a  mode  of  fpeech  with  which 
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And  fince  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  befide  his  patience. 
You  muft  needs  leam,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault : 
Though   fometimes  it  ftiow  greatnefs,    courage, 

blood, 
(And  that's  the  dearefi:  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  harfh  rage, 
Defedl  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion,^  and  difdain : 
The  lealt  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Lofeth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  ftain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  belides. 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  fchool'd;  good  manners  be  your 
fpeed  ! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 


Re-enter  Glendower,  with  the  Ladies. 

MoRT.  This  is  the  deadly  fpite  that  angers  me, — 
My  wife  can  fpeak  no  Englilh,  I  no  WeKh. 


I  am  not  acquainted.     Perhaps  itmight be  read — too  wilful-llunt, 
or  too  wilfuL-hent ;  or  thus  : 

Indeed,  my  lord,  you  are  to  llame,  too  wilful. 

Johnson. 
I  fufpett  that  our  author  wrote— 
•to  wilful-blame  : 
i.  e.  you  are  wilfully  to  blame  ;  the  offence  you  give  is  meditated, 
defigned. 

Shakfpeare  has  feveral  compounds  in  which  the  firfl  adjective 
has  the  power  of  an  adverb.  Thus,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  ob- 
ferved,)  in  King  Richard  III.  we  meet  with  c hi Idijh- fooYill^, 
fenfelefs-ohRinate,  and  mortal-Aanng.     Steevens. 

*  — —  opinion,']  means  here felf-opinion,  or  conceit, 

M.Mason. 
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Glend.  My  daughter  weeps ;  (he  will  not  part 
with  you, 
She'll  be  a  foldier  too^  fhe'll  to  the  wars. 

MoRT.  Good  father,  tell  her, — that  fhe,  and  my 
aunt  Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  conducl  fpeedily. 

£GLENDOWER^ea^6-  to  Ms  Daughter  in  Welfh, 
andjhe  anfwers  him  in  thejame. 

Glend.  She's  defperate  here  ;  a  peevifh  felf-will'd 
harlotry,^ 
One  no  perfuafion  ^  can  do  good  upon. 

[Lady  yi.jpeaks  to  Mortimer  in  Welfh. 

MoRT.  I  underftand  thy  looks:  that  pretty  Wei  (h 
Which  thou  poureft  down  from  thefe  fwelling  hea- 
vens,- 
I  am  too  perfe6l  in ;  and,  but  for  fhame. 
In  fuch  a  parley  would  I  anfwer  thee. 

\_Lady  IS/l. /peaks. 
I  underftand  thy  kifles,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  difputation  :^ 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 
Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 

*  a  peevifli  fe^f-iviWd  harlotry,']      Capulet,  m  Romeo 

and  Juliet,  reproaches  his  daughter  in  the  fame  terms  : 
"'  A  peevijli  felf-wiU'd  harlotry  it  is."     Ritson. 

^  One  no  perjuajxon  &c.]  A  common  ellipfis  for — One  that 
no  perfuafion  &:c.  and  fo  the  ancient  copies  redundantly  read. 

Steevens. 

■  Which  thou  poureft  down  from  thefe  fuelling  heavens,']  The 
defe6t  of  harmony  in  this  linC;,  induces  me  to  fuppofe  (with  Sir 
T.  Hanmer)  that  our  author  originally  wrote — 

Which  thou  pourft  down  from  thefe  two  fwelling  heavens, 
ineaning  her  two  prominent  lips.     Steevens, 

^  a  feeling  difputation  :]     i.e.  a  conteft  of  fenfibility, 

a  reciprocation  in  which  we  engage  on  equal  terms. 

Steevens. 
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Makes  WeliTi  as  fvveet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  fummer's  bower/ 
With  ravifhing  divifion,  to  her  lute.5 

Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  flie  run  mad.^ 

[Lady  yi.Jpeaks  again. 

MoRT.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this. 7 

Glend.  She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  rufties  lay  you  down,^ 


*  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  &c.]  Our  author  perhaps  here  intended 
a  compliment  to  Queen  Eli  zabeth,  who  was  a  performer  on  the 
lute  and  the  virginals.  See  Sir  James  Melvil's  curious  account. 
Memoirs,  folio,  p.  50.     Malone. 

*  JVith  ravijhirg  divifion,  to  her  lute.']  This  verfe  may  ferve 
for  a  tranflation  of  a  line  in  Horace  : 

" grataque  foeminis 

"  Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides." 
It    is  to  no  purpofe  that  you  (Paris)  pleafe  the  women  by 
finging  *'  with  ravilhing  divifion,"  to  the  harp.     See  the  Com- 
mentators, and  Voflius  on  Catullus,  p.  239.     S,  W. 

Divijions  were  very  uncommon  in  vocal  mufick  during  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare.     Burnev. 

**  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  flie  run  mad.']  We  might 
read,  to  complete  the  verfe  : 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  why  then  zvill  JJie  run  mad. 

Steevens. 

'  O,  /  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this.]  Maffinger  ufes  the  fame 
cxpreflSon  in  The  Unnatural  Combat,  1639: 

" in  this  you  fpeak,  fir, 

"  I  am  ignorance  itfelf."     Steevens. 

*  She  bids  you 

Upon  the  wanton  rufhes  lay  you  down,]  It  was  the  cufi:om 
in  this  country,  for  many  ages,  to  ftrew  the  floors  with  ruflies, 
as  we  now  cover  them  with  carpets.     Johnson. 

It  (hould  have  been  obferved  in  a  note,  that  the  old  copies 
read  on,  not  upon.  This  flight  emendation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Steevens. 

I  am  now,  however,  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  original  read- 
ing, and  would  print  the  line  as  it  fliands  in  the  old  copy  : 
She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  ruflies  lay  you  down. 
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And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  fhie  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafeth  you. 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  Heep,'^ 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleafing  heavinels  ; 
Making  luch  difference  'twixt  wake  and  fleep,^ 

We  have  fome  other  lines  in  thefe  plays  as  irregular  as  this, 

Malone. 

We  have ;  but  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  for  fuppofing  fuch 
irregularities  arofe  from  the  badnefs  of  the  playhoufe  copies,  or 
the  careleffnefs  of  printers.     Steevens. 

*  And  on  your  eyelids  croivn  the  god  ofjlecp,']  The  expreffion 
is  fine ;  intimating,  that  the  god  of  fleep  fhould  not  only  Jit  on 
his  eyelids,  but  that  he  fliould  Jit  crowned,  that  is,  pleafed  and 
delighted.     Warburton. 

The  fame  image  (whatever  idea  it  was  meant  to  convey) 
occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philajier  : 

" who  fliall  take  up  his  lute, 

"  And  touch  it  till  he  crown  a  Jilent  Jleep 
"  Upon  vry  eyelid." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  ninth  Book  of  Homer's 
Odyjfey  : 

" Sleep,  jvith  all  crowns  crown  d, 

"  Subdu'd  the  favage."     Steevens. 

The  image  is  certainly  a  tirange  one ;  but  I  do  not  fufpeft  any 
corruption  of  the  text.  The  god  of  lleep  is  not  only  to  fit  on 
Mortimer's  eyelids,  but  to  fit  crowned,  that  is,  with  fovereign 
dominion.     So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

"  Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
"  Where  he  Jits  crowned  in  his  mafter's  fpite." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  1 14th  Sonnet : 

"  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown  d  with  you, 
"  Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ?" 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Upon  his  brow  {hame  is  afham'd  to  fit, 
*'  For  'tis  a  throne,  where  honour  may  be  crown  d 
"  Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fat, 
"  Croivned  with  faith  and  conftant  loyalty."    Malone. 
'^  Mahing  fuch  difference 'twtxt  wake  and  Jleep,']     She  will 
lull  you  by  her  fong  into  foft  tranquillity,  in  which  you  ihall  be 
fo  near  to  fleep  as  to  be  free  from  perturbation,  and  fo  much 
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As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnefs'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progrefs  in  the  eaft. 

-  MoRT.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  lit,  and  hear  her 
fing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,^  I  think,  be  draw^n. 

Glend.  Do  To  ; 
And  thofe  muficians  that  fhall  play  to  you, 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Yet  flraight  they  (hall  be  here  -.^  fit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfe6l  in  lying  down : 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy 
lap. 

LadyP,  Go,  ye  giddy  goofe. 

Glend o\Y ER /peaks  fome  Welfh  ivords, 
and  then  the  Mnjick  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  underftandsWelfh ; 

awake  as  to  be  fenfible  of  pleafure ;  a  Hate  partaking  of  fleep 
and  wakefulnefs,  as  the  twilight  of  night  and  day.    Johnson. 

*  our  look,']     Our  paper  of  conditions.    JoHNSofr. 

^  And  thofe  viuficians  that  Jliall  play  to  you,  • 
Hang  hi  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Yet  Jiraight  they  fhall  be  here:]    The  old  copies — And—^. 

Steevens. 

Glendower  had  before  boafted  that  he  could  call  fpirits  from 
the  vafty  deep ;  he  now  pretends  to  equal  pov/er  over  the  fpirits 
of  the  air.  Sir,  fays  he  to  Mortimer,  and,  by  my  power,  you 
ftiall  have  heavenly  mufick.  The  muficians  that  fhall  play  to 
you,  now  hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  miles  from  the  earth:  I  will 
fummon  them,  and  they  ihall  ftraight  be  here.  "  And  ftraight" 
is  the  reading  of  the  moft  authentick  copies,  the  quarto  I.598, 
and  the  folio  l623,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other  ancient  editions, 
Mr.  Rowe  firft  introduced  the  reading — Yef  ftraight,  which  all 
the  fubfequent  editors  have  adopted  ;  but  the  change  does  not 
feem  abfolutely  neceffary.     Malone. 
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And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  fo  humorous^ 
By'r-lady,  he's  a  good  mufician. 

Lady  P.  Then  fhould  you  be  nothing  but  mu- 
lical ;  for  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
Lie  ftill,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  ling  in  Welfh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl  in 
Irifh. 

Lady  P.  Would'ft  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  ftill. 

Hot.  Neither  ;  'tis  a  woman's  fault.* 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welfh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that  ? 

Hot.  Peace  !  fhe  lings. 


'    *  Neither ;  'tis  a  woman  s  fault.']     I  do  not  plainly  fee  what 
is  a  woman's  fault.     Johnson. 

It  is  a  woman's  fault,  is  fpoken  ironically.     Faemek. 

This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion.     I  find  it  in  The  Birth  of 
Merlin,  1 662  : 

"  'Tis  a  woman  s  fault :  p of  this  bafhfulnefs." 

Again : 

*'  J  woman's  fault,  we  are  fubje6l  to  go  to  it,  fir." 

Again,  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1585:  *' a  woman  s 

faulte,  to  tliruft  away  that  with  her  Httle  finger,  whiche  tliey 
pull  to  them  with  both  their  hands." 

I  believe  tlie  meaning  is  this :  Hotfpur  having  declared  his  re- 
folution  neither  to  have  his  head  broken,  nor  to  fitftill,  flily  adds, 
that  fuch  is  the  ufual  fault  of  a  woman  j  i.  e.  never  to  do  what 
they  are  bid  or  defired  to  do.     Steevens. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Hotfpur's  converfatlon  in  tliis  fcene  Ihows, 
that  the  ftillnefs  which  he  here  imputes  to  women  as  a  fault, 
was  fomething  very  different  from  filence  ;  and  that  an  idea  was 
couched  under  theie  words,  which  may  be  better  underftood  than 
explained. — He  is  ftill  in  the  Welfti  lady's  bedchamber. 

White. 
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A  Welfli  SONG  Jung  hij  Lady  M. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  fong  too. 

LadtP.  Not  mine,  in  good  footh. 

Hot.  Not  yours,    in  good  footh  !     'Heart,  you 
fwear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife  !  Not  you,  in  good 
footh ;  and.  As  true  as  I  live ;  and,  As  God  fhall 
mend  me ;  and,  As  fure  as  day  : 
And  giv'fi:  fuch  farcenet  furety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dfi:  further  than  Finfbury.S 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath  ;  and  leave  in  footh. 
And  fuch  proteft  of  pepper-gingerbread,*^ 
To  velvet-guards,^  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Come,  fing. 


*  As  if  thou  never  walk'dfi  further  than  Finjhury.']  Open 
walks  and  fields  near  Chifwell-llreet,  London  Wall,  byMoorgate  j 
the  common  refort  of  the  citizens,  as  appears  from  many  of  our 
anqient  comedies.  I  fuppofe  the  verfe  originally  (but  eUiptically) 
ran  tlius  : 

As  thou  ne'er  ivaW dji  further  than  Fmjhury, 
i,  e.  as  if  thou  ne'er  &c.     Steevens. 

^  fuch  protejl  of  pepper-gingerbread,]    i.  e.  protefiations 

as  common  as  the  letters  which  children  learn  from  an  alphabet 
of  ginger-bread .  What  we  now  caW  fpice  ginger-bread  was  then 
called  pepper  ginger-bread.     Steevens, 

Such  protefiations  as  are  uttered  by  the  makers  of  gingerbread. 

Malone. 

Hotfpnr  had  juft  told  his  wife  that  fhe  "  fwore  like  a  comfit- 
maker  s  wife  3"  fuch  prolejis  therefore  oi  pepper  ginger-bread,  as 
"  in  footh,"  Scc.  were  to  be  left  to  perfons  of  that  clafs. 

Henley. 

'  velvet -guards,']    To  fuch  as  have  their  clothes  adorned 

M^ith  Ihreds  of  velvet,  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  finery  of 
cockneys.     Johnson. 

"  The  cloaks,  doublets,  Sec.  (fays  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of 
Alufes,)  were  guarded  with  velvet' guar  as,  or  elfe  laced  with 
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LadtP.  I  will  not  iing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red" 
breaft  teacher.^     An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll 


coftly  lace."  Speaking  of  women's  gowns,  he  adds  :  theymufl 
be  guarded  witli  great  guards  of  velvet,  every  guard  four  or  fix 
fingers  broad  at  the  leaft." 

So,  in  The  Malcontent,  \60Q  : 

"  You  are  in  good  cafe  fince  you  came  to  court ;  garded, 
garded  : 

"  Yes,  faith,  even  footmen  and  bawds  wear  velvet.'" 
Velvet'guards  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  city  fajliion. 
So,  in  Hiftriomajiix,  161O  : 

"  Nay,  I  myfelf  will  wear  the  courtly  grace  : 
"  Out  on  thefe  velvet- guards,  and  black-lac'd  fleeves, 
"  Thefe  limp' ring  faihions  limply  followed  !" 
Again  : 

"  I  like  this  jewel  j  I'll  have  his  fellow. 

"  How  ? — you  ? — what  fellow  it  ?— gip,  velvet- guards  P* 

Steevens. 

To  velvet-guards  means,  I  believe,  to  the  higher  rank  of 
female  citizens,  the  wives  of  either  merchants  or  wealthy  Shop- 
keepers. It  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  The  London 
Prodigal,  l605,  that  a  guarded  gown  was  the  bell  drefs  of  a 
city  lady  in  the  tijjie  of  our  author  :  ^ 

"  Frances.  But,  Tom,  mufl,  I  go  as  I  do  now,  when  I  am 
married  ? 

"  Civet.  No,  Franke,  [i.  e.  Frances,]  I'll  have  thee  go  like  a 
citizen,  in  a  garded  gown,  and  a  French  hood." 

Fynes  Morifon  is  ftill  more  exprefs  to  the  fame  point,  and  fur- 
nilhes  us  with  the  beft  comment  on  the  words  before  us.  De- 
fcribing  the  drefs  of  the  various  orders  of  the  people  of  England, 
he  fays,  "  At  public  meetings  the  aldermen  of  London  Aveere 
Ikarlet  gownes,  and  their  wives  a  clofe  gown  of  Ikarlet,  witli 
gardes  of  black  velvet,"  Itin.  fol.  1617,  P.  HI.  p.  l^Q.  See 
Vol.  VI.  p.  300,  n.  6.     Malone. 

^  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  dsff.]  I  fuppofe  Percy 

means,  that  linging  is  a  mean  quality,  and  therefore  he  excufes 
his  lady.     Johnson. 

The  next  way — is  the  nearefl  way.  So,  in  Lingua,  Sec.  I607  : 
*'  The  quadrature  of  a  circle  ;  the  philofopher's  ftone ;  and  the 
■next  way  to  the  Indies."  Tai/ori' feem  to  have  been  as  remark- 
able for  linging,  as  weavers,  of  whofe  mulical  turn  Shakfpeare 
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away  within  thefe  two  hours ;  and  fo  come  in  when 
ye  will.  [^Exit, 

Glend.  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as 
flow, 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book 's  drawn  ;9  we'll  but  feal,  and  then 


has  more  than  once  made  mention.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pi;/ile,  Ipeak  of  this  quality  in  the 
former  :  "  Never  truft  a  tailor  that  does  uotjing  at  his  work  ; 
his  mind  is  on  nothing  but  filching." 

The  Honourable  Daines  Barrington  obferves,  that  "  a  gold-  ' 
Jinch  ftill  continues  to  be  called  a  proud  tailor,  in  fome  parts  of 
England ;  (particularly  Warwickftiire,  Shakfpeare's  native 
county,)  which  renders  this  paffage  intelligible,  that  otherwife 
feems  to  have  no  meaning  whatfoever."  Perhaps  this  bird  is 
called  a  proud  tailor,  becaufe  his  plumage  is  varied  Hke  a  fuit  of 
clothes  made  out  of  remnants  of  different  colours,  fuch  as  a 
tailor  might  be  fuppofed  to  wear.  The  fenfe  then  will  be  this  : 
— The  next  thing  to  finging  onefelf,  is  to  teach  birds  to  ling,  the 
goldfinch  and  the  robin.  I  hope  the  poet  meant  to  inculcate, 
that  finging  is  a  quality  deftraftive  to  its  poffeflbr  ;  and  that  after 
a  pterfon  has  ruined  himfelf  by  it,  he  may  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  inftructing  birds  in  an  art  which  can  render  birds  alone 
more  valuable.     Steevens. 

One  inftance  may  fuffice,  to  Ihew  that  next  has  been  rightly 

interpreted  :  " and  when  mattens  was  done,  the  erles  and 

the  lordes  went  the  next  way  to  the  deane's  place  to  breckfaft." 
Ives's  Select  Papers,  4to.  1/73,  p.  l65. 

This  paflage  has  been  interpreted  as  if  the  latter  member  of 
the  fentence  were  explanatory  of  the  former ;  but  furely  they 
are  entirely  diftinct.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  who  makes 
a  common  praftice  of  finging,  reduces  himfelf  to  the  condition 
either  of  a  tailor,  or  a  teacher  of  mufick  to  birds.  That  tailors 
were  remarkable  for  Jinging  in  our  author's  time,  he  has  himfelf 
informed  us  elfewhere  :  "  Do  you  make  an  alehoufe  of  my  lady's 
houfe,  (fays  Malvolioin  Twelfth- Night,)  that  ye  fqueak  out  your 
coziers'  catches,  without  any  mitigation  or  remorfe  of  voice  ?" 

Malone. 

'  our  book  's  drawn  j]  i.  e.  our  articles.     Every  compo- 

fition,  whether  play,  ballad,  or  hiftory,  was  called  a  book^  oa 
the  reglllers  of  ancient  pubUcations.     SxEEVEXi, 

Vol.  XL  Z 
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To  horfe  immediately. 

MoRT,  With  all  my  heart. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  11. 

Ijondon.     j4  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lords. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 

and  I, 
Muft  have  fome  conference :  But  be  near  at  hand, '^ 
For  we  fhall  prefently  have  need  of  you. — 

\_Ecceunt  Lord?. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  fo. 
For  fome  difpleafing  fervice  ^  I  have  done. 
That  in  his  fecret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  fcourge  for  me ; 
But  thou  doft,  in  thy  paflages  of  life,^ 
Make  me  believe, — that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 
To  punifh  my  mis-treadings.     Tell  me  elfe. 
Could  fuch  inordinate,  and  low  delires. 
Such  poor,  fuch  bare,  fuch  lewd,  fuch  mean  at- 

tempts,4 


'  Muji  have  fome  conference  :  But  be  near  at  hand,']  The  old 
copies  redundantly  read — feme  private  conference }  but,  as  the 
fords  were  difmiffed  on  this  occafion,  they  would  naturally  infer 
thzt  privacy  \iras  the  King's  objedt.     Steevens. 

*  For  fome  difpleafing  fervice  — ]  Service  for  aBion,  fimply. 

Warburtok. 

^  — —  %h  thy  pajfages  of  life,']  i,  e.  in  the  paffages  of  thy  life. 

Steevens. 

*  —"•^fuch  lewd,  ficch  mean  attempts,]  Mean  attempts,  are 
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Such  barren  pleafures,  rude  fociety, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatnefs  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

P.  Hen.  So  pleafe  your  majefly,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excufe. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtlefs,  I  can  purge 
Myfelf  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  fuch  extenuation  let  me  beg,5 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd,^ — 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatnefs  needs  muft  hear, — 
By  fmiling  pick-thanks  ^  and  bafe  newsmongers, 


mean,  unworthy  undertakings.  Lewd  does  not  in  this  place 
barely  lignify  wanton,  but  idle,  ignorant,  or  licentious.  So,  Ben 
Jonfon,  in  his  Poetajler  : 

" great  aftions  may  be  fu'd 

"  'Gainft  fuch  as  wrong  men's  fames  with  verfes  lewd." 
And  again,  in  Folpone  : 

"  they  are  moft  lewd  impoftors, 

"  Made  all  of  terms  and  fhreds." 
This  epithet  is  likewife  employed  to  defcribe  a  lay  or  an  igno' 
rant  chara6ter,  as  in  the  following  inftance  : 

"  He  fpared  nether  leivde  nor  clerke." 

Romance  of  the  Sowdon,  &c.  MS.     Steevens. 

The  word  is  thus  ufed  in  many  of  our  ancient  ftatutes. 

Malone. 

5  Yet  fuch  extenuation  let  vie  leg,  Sec]  The  conftru6tion  is 
fomewhat  obfcure.  Let  me  beg  fo  much  extenuation,  that,  upoji 
confutation  of  many  falfe  charges,  I  may  be  pardoned  fome  that 
are  true.  I  fhould  read  on  reproof,  inftead  of  in  reproof;  but 
concerning  Shakfpeare's  particles  there  is  no  certainty. 

Johnson. 

^  As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd,']  Reproof  here  means 
difproof     M.Mason. 

^  pick-tha?iks,']  i.  e,  officious  parafites.  So,  in  the  tragedy 

of  Mariam,   l6l3  : 

"  Bafe  pick-thank  devil — ."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Euphues,  15S7  :  "  I  fhould  feerae  either  to  picke  a 
thanke  with  men,  or  a  quarrel  with  women/'     Hendekson. 
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I  may,  for  fome  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  fubmiffion. 

K.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee  ! — yet  let  me  \yonder, 
Harry, 
At  thy  affe6lions,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  anceftors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft,* 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  fupplied ; 
And  art  almoft  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood  : 
The  hope  and  expedlation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd ;  and  the  foul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  fore-think  thy  fall. 
Had  I  fo  lavifh  of  my  prefence  been, 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  ftale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  ftill  kept  loyal  to  pofleffion  ;9 
And  left  me  in  reputelefs  banifhment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  feldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir. 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at : 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  This  is  he ; 


•  Thy  place  in  council  thou  hajl  rudely  loji,']  The  Prince  was 
lemoved  from  being  Prefident  of  the  Council,  immediately  after 
he  ftruck  the  judge.     Steevens. 

Our  author  has,  I  believe,  here  been  guilty  of  an  anachronifm. 
The  prince's  removal  from  council  in  conlequence  of  his  ftriking 
the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Gafcoigne,  was  fome  years  after  the  battle 
of  Shrewlbury  (1403),  His  brother,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  appointed  Prefident  of  the  Council  in  his  room,  and  he  was 
Dot  created  a  duke  till  the  13th  year  of  King  Henry  IV.  (1411). 

Malone. 

9  loyal  to  poj/ejion ;']     True  to  him  that  had  then  pof- 

feffion  of  the  crown.     Johnson. 
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Others  would  fay, — Where?  wlikh  is  Bolhighroke? 
And  then  I  ilole  all  courtefy  from  heaven/ 
And  drefs'd  myfelf  in  fuch  humility, 


^  And  then  I  Jtole  all  courtefy  from  heaven,']  This  is  an  allu- 
lion  to  the  ftory  of  Promctheus's  tlieft,  who  ftole,y?re  from  thence  > 
and  as  with  this  he  made  a  man,  fo  with  that  Bolingbroke  made 
a  king.  As  the  gods  were  fuppofcd  jealous  in  appropriating 
reqfbn  to  themfelves,  the  getting JZ/e  fi-om  thence,  which  lighted 
it  up  in  the  mind,  was  called  a  theft ;  and  as  poM'cr  is  their 
prerogative,  the  getting  courtefy  from  thence,  by  which  power 
is  beft  procured,  is  called  a  theft.  The  thought  is  exquifitely 
great  and  beautiful.     Warburton. 

Maflinger  has  adopted  this  expreffion  in  The  great  Duhe  of 
Florence : 

" Giovanni, 

"  AjDrince  in  expe6tation,  when  he  liv'd  here, 
"  Stole  courtefy  from  heaven  ;   and  would  not  to 
"  The  meanell  fervant  in  my  father's  houfe 
"  Have  kept  fuch  diftance."     Steevens, 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  of  this  paflage  appears  to  me 
very  queftionable.  The  poet  had  not,  I  believe,  a  thought  of 
Prometheus  or  the  heathen  gods,  nor  indeed  was  courtefy  (even 
imderftanding  it  to  fignify  affability)  the  charafteriftick  attri- 
bute of  thofe  deities. — ^The  meaning,  I  apprehend,  is, — /  teas 
fo  affable  and  pofjular,  that  I  engrojed  the  devotion  and  reve- 
rence of  all  men  to  myfelf,  and  thus  defrauded  Heaven  of  its 
worlhippers. 

Courtefy  may  be  here  ufed  for  the  refpect  and  obeifance  ])ai(l 
by  an  inferior  to  a  fuperlor.     So,  in  this  play  : 

"  To  dog  his  heels  and  court'fy  at  his  frowns." 
In  A(5l  V.  it  is  ufed  for  a  refpectful  falute,  in  which  fcnfe  it 
was  applied  formerly  to  men  as  well  as  women  : 

"  I  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm, 
"  That  he  fhall  flirink  under  my  courtefy." 
Again,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Edward  IV.  annexed  to  Hardynge's 
Chronicle,   1543  :    "  which  thyng  if  I  could  have  forfene, — I 
would  never  have  wonne  the  cuurtifies  of  men's  knees  with  the 
lofs  of  fo  many  heades." 

This  interpretation  is  ftrengthened  by  the  two  fubfequent 
lines,  which  contain  a  kindred  thought : 

"  And  drefs'd  myfelf  in  fuch  humility, 

'•  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts," 
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That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts,* 
Loud  f]  J  outs  and  falutations  from  their  mouths^ 
Even  in  the  prefence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  perfon  frefh,  and  new ; 
My  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ne'er  feen,  but  wonder'd  at  :^  and  fo  my  ftate. 
Seldom,  but  fumptuous,  fliowed  like  a  feaft ; 
And  won,  by  rarenefs,  fuch  folemnity. 
The  jkipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  mallow  jefters,  and  rafh  bavin  wits,4 


Henry,  T  think,  means  to  fay,  that  he  robbed  heaven  of  its 
worjliip,  and  tlie  king  of  the  allegiance  of  his  fubje6ts. 

Malone. 

*  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  metis  hearts,']  Apparently 
copied  from  Marlowe's  LujTs  Dominion,  written  before  1593  : 
"  The  pope  fhall  fend  his  bulls  through  all  thy  realm, 
"  And  pull  obedience  from  thy  ful'jeSis'  hearts." 
Jn  another  place,  in  the  fame  play,  we  meet  with  the  phrafe 
ufed  here : 

" Then  here  upon  my  knees 

"  I  pluck  allegiance  from  her."     Malone. 

^  Ml/  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  feen,  but  wonder  d  at:]      So,    in  our  author's  52d 
Sonnet : 

"  Or  as  the  wardrobe,  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 

"  To  make  fome  fpecial  inftant  fpecial-bleft, 

"  By  new  unfolding  his  imprifon'd  pride."     Malone. 

•*  raf}i  bavin  wits,]    Rafli,  is  heady,  tboughtlefs  :   bavin 

is  brufliwood,  which,  fired,  burns  fiercely,  but  is  foon  out. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Mother  Bombie,  ]5f)4:  "  Bavins  will  have  their  flaflies, 
and  youth  their  fancies,  the  one  as  foon  quenched  as  the  other 
burnt."  Again,  \n  Grttne's  Never  too  late,  l6'06:  "Love  is 
like  a  baviti,  but  a  blaze."     Steevens. 

Rofk  is,  I  believe,  fierce,  violent.     So,  in  King  Richard  II: 
"  His  rdfh  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laft." 

In  Shakfpeare's  time  bavin  was  ufed  for  kindling  fires.  See 
Florio's  Second  Frutes,  4to.  15f»l,  ch.  i :  "  There  is  no  fire. — 
Make  a  little  blaze  with  a  bavin."     Malone. 
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Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burn'd  :  carded  his  ftate  ;5 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools  ;^ 


5  ■  carded  hisftate;']  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes  that  carded 
ox'fcarded,  (for  fo  he  would  read,)  means  dif carded,  threw  it  off. 

Malone. 

The  metaphor  feems  to  be  taken  from  mhigling  coarfe  wool 
with  Jine,  and  carding  them  together,  whereby  the  value  of  the 
atter  is  diminifhed.  The  King  means,  that  Richard  mingled 
and  carded  together  his  royal  Hate  with  capering  fools,  &c. 
A  fubfequent  part  of  the  fpeech  gives  a  fanftion  to  this  expla- 
nation : 

''  For  thou  hall:  loft  thy  princely  privilege 

"  With  vile  participation." 
To  card  is  ufed   by  other  writers  for,  to  mix.     So,  in  The 
Tamer  Tamed,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  But  mine  is  fuch  a  drench  of  balderdafh, 

"  Such  a  ftrange  carded  cunningnefs." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Quip  for  an  upjlart  Courtier,  l620: 
"  —you  card  your  beer,  (if  you  fee  your  guefts  begin  to  get 
drunk,)  half  fmall,  half  flrong,"  &c.  Again,  in  Nalhe's  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  JValden,  ice.  15QQ :  "  — he  being  con- 
Itrained  to  betake  himfelf  to  carded  ale."  Shakfpeare  has  a 
limilar  thought  in  JWs  well  that  ends  well :  "  The  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together,"  The  original 
hint  for  this  note  I  received  from  Mr.  Toilet.     Steevens, 

Mr.  Steevens  very  rightly  fupports  the  old  reading.  The 
word  is  ufed  by  Shelton,  in  his  tranflation  of  Don  Quixote.  The 
Tinker  in  the  introduction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  was  Ly 
education  a  cardmaker.     Farmer. 

To  card  does  not  mean  to  mix  coarfe  wool  with  fine,  as  Mr. 
M.  Mafon  has  juftly  obferved,  but  fimply  to  work  wool  with  a 
card  or  teazel,  fo  as  to  prepare  it  for  fpinning.     Malone. 

By  carding  hisjiate,  the  King  means  that  his  predeceflbr  fet 
his  confequence  to  hazard,  played  it  away  (as  a  man  lofes  his 
fortune)  at  cards.     Ritson. 

*  capering /ooZ* ;]  Thus  the  quarto,  1598,  and  rightly, 

I  believe,  becaufe  fuch  a  reading  requires  no  explanation.     The 
other  copies,  however,  have — carping.     Steevens. 

Carping  is  jelling,  prating,  &c.    This  word  had  not  yet  ac- 
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Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  fcorns ; 

quired  the  fenfe  which  it  bears  in  modern  fpeech,     Chaucer  fays 
of  his  Wife  of  Bath,  Prol.  470  : 

"  In  felawlhip  wele  could  flie  laugh  and  carpe." 

T.  Wartok. 
The  verb,  to  carp,  is  whimfically  ufed  by  Phaer  in  his  verfion 
of  the  firft  Book  of  the  j^neid  .- 

*f  , .cithara  crinitus  lopas 

'*■  Perfonat  aurata. 

"  ■  and  on  his  golden  harp 

"  lopas  with  his  bufliie  locks  in  Iweete  fong  gan  to  carpe."' 

Steevens, 

In  the  fecond  quarto,  printed  in  1599,  capering  was  changed 
into  carping,  and  that  word  was  tranfmitted  through  all  the  fub- 
fequent  quartos.  Hence,  it  is  alfo  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which 
appears  to  have  been  printed  from  the  quarto  of  l6l3.  Had  all 
the  quartos  read  capering,  and  the  folio  carping,  the  latter  read- 
ing might  derive  fome  ftrength  from  the  authority  of  that  copy  ; 
but  the  change  having  been  made  arbitrarily,  or  by  chance,  in 
1599,  it  has  no  pretentions  of  that  kind. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  "  capering  fools"  were  very 
proper  companions  for  a  "  Jhipping  king  5"  and  that  Falltati"  in 
the  fecond  part  of  this  p'ay,  boalls  of  his  being  able  to  caper,  as 
a  proof  of  his  youth  :  '•'  To  approve  my  youth  further  I  will  not  5 
the  truth  is,  I  am  old  in  judgment  and  underftanding ;  and  he 
that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thoufand  marks,"  &c. 

Carping  undoubtedly  might  alfo  have  been  vifed  with  pro- 
priety ;  having  had  in  our  author's  time  the  fame  fignification  as 
at  prefent ;  though  it  has  been  doubted.  Minfheu  explains  it  in 
his  DiCT.  1617,  thus:  "  To  taunt,  to  find  fault  with,  or  bite 
with  words." 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  original  copy  tl^.e  word  capring  is 
exhibited  without  an  apoftrophe,  according  to  the  ufual  practice 
of  that  time.     So,  in  Alarlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,   159S  : 
"  Whereat  the  faphir-vifag'd  god  grew  proud, 
"  And  made  his  capring  Triton  found  aloud." 
The  original  reading  is  alfo  ftrongly  confirmed  by  Henry's  de- 
fcription  of  the  capering  fools,  w\\o,  he  fuppofes,  will  immedi- 
ately after  his  deavh  flock  round  his  fon  : 

"  Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  fcum  5  • 
•'  Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  fwear,  drink,  dance, 
"  Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  coihmit 
"  The  oldeil  fins  the  newefl  kind  of  way,"  &c. 
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And  gave  his  countenance,  againft  his  name,' 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,^  and  ftand  the  pufh 
Of  every  beardlefs  vain  comparative  :9 

A  carper  did  not  mean  (as  has  been  iM^Y'oied)  a  prating jejier, 
but  a  cynical  itWow.     So,  in  Timoji  of  Athens  : 

"  Shame  not  thefe  woods 

"  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper." 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  King  meant  to  reproach  the 
luxurious   Richard   with   keeping   company   with   four   morofe 
cynicks.     Malone. 

'  And  gave  his  countenance,  againji  his  name,']  Made  his  pre- 
fence  injurious  to  his  reputation.     Johnson. 

I  doubt  the  propriety  of  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paffage  ; 
and  fliould  rather  fuppofe  the  meaning  of  it  to  be,  "  that  he  fa- 
voured and  encouraged  things  that  were  contrary  to  his  dignity 
and  reputation.''  To  countenance,  or  to  give  countenance  to,  are 
common  expreffions,  and  mean,  to  patronize  or  encourage. 

M.  Mason. 

Againfl:  his   name  is,    I  think,   parenthetical.     He  gave  his 

countenance,  (to  the  diminution  of  his  na7ne  or  charader,)  to 

laugh,  &-C.     In  plain  EngliPii.  he  honoured  gibing  boys  with  his 

company,  and  dilhonoured  himfelf  by  joining  in  their  mirth. 

Malone. 
*  To  laugh  at  giling  boys,]  i.  e.  at  the  jells  of  gibing  boys. 

Malone. 
^   Of  every  beardlefs  vain  comparative  ;]    Of  every  boy  whofe 
vanity  incited  him  to  try  his  wit  againfl;  the  King's.^ 

When  Lewis  XIV.  was  alked,  why,  with  lb  much  wit,  he 
never  attempted  raillery,  he  anfwered,  that  he  who  praftifed 
raillery  ought  to  bear  it  in  his  turn,  and  that  to  fiand  the  butt  of 
raillery  was  not  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  king.  Seuderys 
Converfation.     Johnson. 

Comparative,  I  believe,  is  equal,  or  rival  in  any  thing ;  and 
may  therefore  lignify,  in  this  place, — every  one  who  thought  him- 
felf on  a  level  with  the  Prince.  So,  in  the  fecond  of  The  Four 
Plays  in  One,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ; 

"  . Gerrard  ever  was 

"  His  full  comparative ."     Steevens. 

I  believe  comparative  means  here,  one  who  affefts  wit,  a 
dealer  in  comparifons  :  what  Shakfpeare  calls,  fomewhere  elfe^ 
if  I  remember  right,  afimile-monger.  "  The  moil  comparative 
prince"  has  already  occurred  in  the  play  before  us  ;  and  the  fol- 
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Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  Itreets, 

EnfeofF'd  himfelf  to  popularity  •/ 

That  being  daily  fvvallow'd  by  men's  eyes/ 

They  furfeited  with  honey  ;  and  began 

To  loathe  the  tafte  of  fweetnefs,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occafion  to  be  feen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  feen,  but  with  fuch  eyes. 

As,  fick  and  blunted  with  community. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  fun-like  majefly 

When  it  fhines  feldom  in  admiring  eyes  : 

But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lids  down. 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  fuch  afpecl 

As  cloudy  men  ufe  to  their  adverfaries  ;3 


lowing  pafTage  in  Love's  Lalours  Lojl,  is  yet  more  appofite  in 

fupport  of  this  interpretation  : 

"  'The  world's  large  tongue 

"  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  moclts 
"  Full  of  comparifons,  and  wounding  flouts," 

Malone. 

^  EnfeofF'd  himfelf  to  popularity  .•]  To  enfeoff  is  a  law  term, 
iignifying  to  inveft  with  polTeflion.  So,  in  the  old  comedy  of 
IVily  Beguiled  :  "I  protefted  to  enfeoffe  her  in  forty  pounds  a 
year."     Steevens. 

Gave  himfelf  up  alfolutely  and  entirely  to  popularity.  Afeof- 
inent  was  the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  by  which  all  lands  in 
England  were  granted  in  fee-fimple  for  feveral  ages,  till  the  con- 
veyance of  Leafe  and  Releafe  was  invented  by  Serjeant  Moor^ 
about  the  year  1630.  Every  deed  of  feofment  was  accompanied 
with  livery  of  feifin,  that  is,  with  the  delivery  of  corporal 
poffeliion  of  the  land  or  tenement  granted  in  fee.     Malone. 

^  That,  leingdaily  fwallow'd  by  men's  eyes,"]  Nearly  the  fame 
expreflion  occurs  in  A  IFarning  for  fair  e  JVbmen,  a  tragedy,  1599: 
"  The  people's  eyes  \i2i\efed  them  with  my  fight." 

Malone. 

^  As  cloudy  men  ufe  to  their  adverfaries;']     Strada,  in  his 
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Being  with  his  prefence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  Itand'ft  thou  :^ 
For  thcu  haft  loft  thy  princely  privilege, 
With  vile  participation  ;  not  an  eye 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  light. 
Save  mine,  v^hich  hath  deftr'd  to  fee  thee  more ; 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, 
Make  blind  itfelf  with  foolifh  tendernefs. 

P.  Hen.    I  fhall  hereafter,     my  thrice-gracious 
lord. 
Be  more  myfelf. 

K,  Hen.  For  all  the  world, 5 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  fet  foot  at  Ravenfpurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  fcepter,  and  my  foul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  ftate, 
Than  thou,  the  fhadow  of  fucceffion  :^ 


imitation  of  Statius,  defcrlbing  the  look  thrown  by  the  German 
on  his  Portuguefe  antagonill,  has  the  fame  expreffion  : 
"  Liijiademque  tuens,  ^  amaro  nubilus  ore — ." 

Steeveks. 

■*  And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  Jland'ft  thou  ;]     So;,  in  The 
Merchatit  of  Veiiice : 

"  In  this  predicament^  I  fay,  thou  ftand'ft.".   Steevens. 

5  For  all  the  world,]    Sir  T.  Hanmer,  to  complete  the  verfe, 
reads — 

Harry,  for  all  the  world, .     Steevens. 

*  He  hath  more  ivorthy  interefl  to  the  flate. 
Than  thou,  the  fliaduiu  of  fuccefjion ;]  This  is  obfcure. 
I  believe  the  meaning  is — Hotfpur  hath  a  right  to  the  kingdom 
niore  wortliy  than  thou,  who  haft  only  the  fJiadowy  right  of 
lineal  fucceffion,  while  he  has  real  and  folid  power.  Johnson. 
Rather, — He  better  deferves  to  inherit  the  kingdom  than 
thyfelf,  who  art  intitled  by  birth  to  that  fucceffion  of  which  thy 
vices  render  thee  unworthy.     Ritson. 
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For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harnels  in  the  realm  ; 
-  Turns  head  againft  the  lion's  armed  jaws  ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bifhops  on. 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruifing  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Againft  renowned  Douglas  ;  whofe  high  deeds, 
Whofe  hot  incurfions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  foldiers  chief  majority. 
And  military  title  capital, 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Chrift  ? 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotfpur  Mars  in  fvvathing  clothes. 
This  infant  v^arrior  in  his  enterprizes 
Difcomfited  great  Douglas  :  ta'en  him  once. 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 
And  fhake  the  peace  and  fafety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  fay  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northumberland, 
The  archbifhop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Morti- 
mer, 
Capitulate  ^  againft  us,  and  are  up. 

To  have  an  intereft  lo  any  thiug,  is  not  Englifli.    If  we  read. 
He  hath  more  ivorthij  inlere/i  in  the  ftate, 
the  fenfe  would  be  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  reft 
of  the  King's  fpeech.     M.  Mason. 

I  believe  the  meaning  is  only,  he  hath  more  popularity  in  the 
realm,  more  weight  with  the  people,  than  thou  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne. — 

"  From  thy  fucceffinn  bar  me,  father  ;  I 
"  Am  heir  to  my  afleftion — " 
fays  Florizel,  in  The  U'vxtcrs  Tale. 

We  fhonld  now  write — in  the  Hate,  but  there  is  no  corruption 
in  the  text.  So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale :  "  — he  is  lefs  frequent 
to  his  princely  eXercifes  than  formerly."     Malone. 

^  Capitulate — ]  i.  e.  make  head.  So,  to  articulate,  in  a 
fubfcquent  fcene,  is  to  form  articles.     Steevens. 
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But  wherefore  do  I  tell  thefe  news  to  thee  ? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 
Which  art  my  near'fi:  and  deareft*  enemy  ? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough, — through  valial  fear, 

Bafe  inclination,  and  the  ftart  of  fpleen, 

To  fight  againll  me  under  Percy's  pay, 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'fy  at  his  frowns, 

To  fhow  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  fo,  you  fhall  not  find  it  (o  ; 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  have  fo  much  fway'd 
Your  majefi;y's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  clofing  of  fome  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  fon ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of.  blood, 
And  fi:ain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  malk,9 


Rather^  coviline,  confederate,  indent.  To  capitulate  is  fo 
draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles.     Johnfon's  Dictionary . 

RiTSON. 

To  capitulate,  MinQieu  explains  thus  :  "  — per  capita  feu 
articulos  patifci ;"  and  nearly  in  this  fenfe,  I  believe,  it  is  uled 
here.  The  Percies,  we  are  told  by  Walfingham,  lent  about 
letters  containing  three  articles,  or  principal  grievances,  on  which 
their  rifing  was  founded  j  and  to  this  perhaps  our  author  alludes. 

Malone. 

*  deareft — ]    Z)eare/?  is  mofl  fatal,  moft  mifchievous. 

Johnson. 

'  Andfiain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask,']  We  ftiould  read— • 
favour^  i.e.  countenance.     Warburton. 
Favours  ^re  features.     Johnson. 

I  am  not  certain  that  favours,  in  this  place,  means  features, 
or  that  the  plural  number  of  favour  in  that  fenfe  is  ever  ufed. 
I  believe  favours  mean  only  fome  decoration  ufually  worn  by 
knights  in  their  helmets,  as  a  prefent  from  a  miflrefs,  or  a  trophy 
from  an  enemy.     So,  afterwards,  in  this  play  : 

"  Then  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  :" 
where  the  Prince  muft  have  meant  his  fcarf. 

Again,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,   1(330  : 
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Which,  wafTi'd  away,  fhall  fcour  my  fhame  with  it* 

And  that  fhall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 

That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown. 

This  gallant  Hotfpur,  this  all-praifed  knight. 

And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet : 

For  every  honour  fitting  on  his  helm, 

'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 

My  fhames  redoubled  !   for  the  time  will  come. 

That  I  lliall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 

His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Percy  is  but  my  fa6lor,  good  my  lord. 

To  engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 

And  I  will  call  him  to  fo  ftri6t  account. 

That  he  fhall  render  every  glory  up. 

Yea,  even  the  flighteft  worfhip  of  his  time. 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 

This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promife  here : 

The  which  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  Ihall  perform, 

I  do  befeech  your  majefty,  may  falve 

The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 

If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands  ;^ 

And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thoufand  deaths. 

Ere  break  the  fmalleft  parcel  of  this  vow. 


*'  Aruns,  thefe  crimfon  favours,  for  thy  fake, 
"  I'll  wear  upon  my  forehead  malt'd  witli  blood." 

Steevbns. 

Steevens's  explanation  of  this  paflage  appears  to  be  right. 
The  word  garment,  in  the  preceding  line,  feems  to  confirm  it. 

M.  Mason. 

*  cancels  all  bands 5]     i.e.  honds,  for  thus  the  word 

was  anciently  fpelt.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
"  My  mafter  is  arrefted  on  a  hand." 
Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  allufion  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  hond,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  Crpnleline  : 

"  And  cancel  thefe  cold  londs,"     Steevens. 
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K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thoiiland  rebels  die  in  this  : — 
Thou  (halt  have  charge,  and  fovereign  trufi:,  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  fpeed. 

Blunt.  So  hath  the  bufinefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak 
of/ 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  word,^ — 
That  Douglas,  and  the  Englifh  rebels,  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewibury : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promifes  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  ofFer'd  foul  play  in  a  flate. 

K.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Weftmoreland  fet  forth  to- 
day; 


*  So  hath  the  hufinefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak  of.']  So  alfo  tho: 
bufinefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak  of,  hzihfpeed  ;  i.  e.  requires  imme- 
diate attention  and  difpatch.  Mr.  Pope  changed  hath  to  is,  and 
the  alteration  has  been  adopted,  in  my  opinion,  unneceflarily,  by 
the  fubfequent  editors.     Ma  lone. 

'  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  word,']  There  was  no 
fuch  perfon  as  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland ;  but  there  was  a  Lord 
March  of  Scotland,  (George  Dunbar,)  who  having  quitted  his 
own  country  in  difguft,  attached  himfelf  fo  warmly  to  the  Eng- 
li(h,  and  did  them  fuch  fignal  fervices  in  their  wars  with  Scotland, 
that  the  Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to  beftow  fome  reward  on 
him.  He  fought  on  the  fide  of  Henry  in  this  rebellion,  and  was 
the  means  of  faving  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  as  is  re- 
lated by  Holinflied.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  lord  whom  Shak- 
fpeare  defigned  to  reprefent  in  the  aft  of  fending  friendly  intelli'- 
gence  to  the  King. — -Our  author  had  a  recolleftion  that  there  was 
in  thefe  wars  a  Scottilh  lord  on  the  King's  fide,  who  bore  the 
fame  title  with  the  Englilh  family,  on  the  rebel  fide,  (one  being 
the  Earl  of  March  in  England,  the  other.  Earl  of  March  in  Scot- 
land,) but  his  memory  deceived  him  as  to  the  particular  name 
which  was  common  to  both.  He  took  it  to  be  Mor diner,  inftead 
of  Mar(;h.     Ste evens. 
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With  him  my  fon,  lord  John  of  Lanciafler ; 
For  this  advertifement  is  five  days  old  : — 
On  Wednefday  next,  Harry,  you  fhall  fet 
Forward  ;  on  Thurfday,  we  ourfelves  will  march '. 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth  :  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glofterfhire ;  by  which  ac- 
count, 
Our  bufinefs  valued,  fome  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  fhall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  bufinefs  :  let's  away  ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,^  while  men  delay. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Eaftcheap.     ^  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  fince 
this  laft  a6lion  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ? 
Why,  my  Ikin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loofe 
gown;3  I  am  wither'd  like  an  old  apple- John.  Well, 
I'll  repent,  and  that  fuddenly,  while  I  am  in  fome 

*  Adva?itage  feeds  him  fat,']  i.  e.  feeds  himfelf     Malone. 

So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shretv  : 

""  Who,  for  twice  feven  years,  hath  efleemed  him 
"  No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathfome  beggar." 

Steevens. 

*  — —  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loofe  gown  >3 
Pope  has  in  The  Dunciad  availed  himfelf  of  tliis  idea : 

"  In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loofe  Ikin," 

Mai.onb» 
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liking  ;^  I  fhall  be  out  of  heart  fhortly,  and  then  I 
fhall  have  no  ftrength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  the  infide  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am 
a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horfe  :7  the  infide  of  a 
church!^  Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been 
the  fpoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  fo  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it  i — come,  fing  me  a  bawdy 

^  ——U'hile  I  am  in  fome  liking}]  While  I  have  fome  flefti, 
fome  fubftance.  We  have  had  well-liking  in  the  fame  fenfe  in 
a  former  play.     Ma  lone. 

So,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  xxxix.  4 :  "  — their  young  ones  are 
in  good  likifig."  Thus  alfo  P.  Holland,  in  his  tranflation  of  the 
eleventh  Book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijiory  :  "  — when  they  be 
well  liking,  the  heart  hath  a  kind  of  fat  in  the  utmoft  tip 
thereof."     Steevens. 

'  a  Irewers  horfe :~]    I  fuppofe  a  brewer  s  horfe  was  apt 

to  be  lean  witli  hard  work,     Johnson. 

A  brewer's  horfe  does  not,  perhaps,  mean  a  dray-horfe,  but 
the  crofs-beam  on  which  beer-barrels  are  carried  into  cellars;,  &c. 
The  allufion  may  be  to  the  taper  form  of  this  machine. 

A  brewer  s  horfe,  however,  is  mentioned  in  Arijiippus,  or 
The  Jovial  Philofopher,  l630  :  " — to  think  Hehcon  a  barrel 
of  beer,  is  as  great  a  fin  as  to  call  Pegafus  a  brewer's  horfe." 

Steevens. 

The  commentators  feem  not  to  be  aware,  that,  in  aflertions 
of  this  fort,  Falftaff  does  not  mean  to  point  out  any  Jimililude 
to  his  own  condition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  ftriking  dijji- 
militude.  He  fays  here,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer  s  horfe', 
juft  as  in  A61  II.  fc.  iv.  he  aiferts  the  truth  of  feveral  parts  of 
his  narrative,  on  pain  of  being  confidered  as  a  rogue — a  Jew — 
an  Ebrew  Jew — a  bunch  of  raddifi — a  horfe.     Tyrwhitt. 

*  the  infide  of  a  church  /]    The  latter  words   {the  infide 

of  a  church)  were,  I  fufpefit,  repeated  by  the  miftake  of  the 
coinpofitor.  Or  Falftaff  may  be  here  only  repeating  his  former 
words — The  inf.de  of  a  church  ! — without  any  connection  with 
the  words  immediately  preceding.  My  firll  conjefture  appears 
to  me  the  moft  probable.     Malone. 

Vol.  XL  Aa 
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fong  ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuoully  given, 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be  ;  virtuous  enough  :  fvvore 
little  ;  diced,  not  above  feven  times  a  week ;  went 
to  a  bawdy-houle,  not  above  once  in  a  quarter — of 
an  hour ;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four 
times ;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compal's  :  and  now 
I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compafs. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  fo  fat,  fir  John,  that  you 
mull  needs  be  out  of  all  compafs  ;  out  of  all  rea- 
fonable  compafs,  fir  John. 

Fjl.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend 
my  life :  Thou  art  our  admiral,^  thou  beareft  the 
lantern  in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nofe  of  thee  ; 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.^ 

Bard.  Why,  fir  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
harm. 

^  — — —  Thou  art  our  admiral,  &c.]  Decker,  in  his  JVonderful 
Yeare,  l603,  has  the  fame  thought.  He  is  delcribing  the  Hoft 
of  a  country  inn  :   "  An  antiquary  might  have  pickt  rare  matter 

out  of  his  nofe. The  Hamburgers  oft'ered  I  know  not  how 

many  dollars  for  his  companie  in  an  Eaft-Indian  voyage,  to  have 
ftoode  a  nightes  in  the  Poope  of  their  Admiral/,  onely  to  fave 
the  charges  of  candles."     Steevens. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  old  joke.  So,  in  A  Dialogue 
loth  pleafaunt  and  pietifull,  &c.  by  Wm.  Bulleyne,  1564: 
"  Marie,  this  friar,  though  he  did  rife  to  the  quere  by  darcke 
night,  he  needed  no  candell,  his  nofe  was  fo  redd  and  brightej 
and  although  he  had  but  little  money  in  ftore  in  his  purfe,  yet 
his  nofe  and  cheeks  were  well  fet  with  curral  and  rubies." 

Malone. 

*  the  knight  of  the  l-urning  lamp.']     This  is  a  natural 

pi6lure.  Every  man  who  feels  in  himfelf  the  pain  of  deformity, 
however,  like  this  merry  knight,  he  may  afFec-l  to  make  fport 
with  it  among  thofe  whom  it  is  his  intereft  to  pleafe,  is  ready  to 
revenge  any  hint  of  contempt  upon  one  whom  he  can  ufe  with 
freedom.     Johnson. 

The  knight  of  the  burning  lamp,  and  the  knight  of  the 
I  liming  pc/tle,  are  both  names  invented  with  a  defign  to  ridicule 
tlie  titles  of  heroes  in  ancient  rom.ances.     Steevens. 
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Fal.  No,  I'll  be  fworii ;  I  make  as  good  ufe  of 
it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a 
memento  mori :  I  never  fee  thy  face,  but  I  think  up- 
on hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple  ;  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  fwear 
by  thy  face ;  my  oath  fliould  be,  By  this  fire  :^  but 
thou  art  altogether  given  over  ;  and  wert  indeed, 
but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  fon  of  utter  dark- 
nefs.  When  thou  ran'fl  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night 
to  catch  my  horfe,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadfl 
been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's 
no  purchafe  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual 
triumph,^  an  everlafting  bonfire-light !  Thou  haft 
faved  me  a  thoufand  marks  in  links  and  torches,^ 


*  By  this  fire  .]     Here  the  quartos  ISpp  and  16O8  very 

profanely  add : — tha(s  Gods  angel.  This  paffage  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  in  Hijlriomqftrix,  I61O,  where  Afinius  fays  :  "  By 
this  candle  (which  is  none  of  God's  angels)  I  remember  you 
ftarted  back  at  fprite  and  flame."  Mr.  Henley,  however,  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  by  the  extrulion  of  the  words  now  omitted,  the 
intended  antithelis  is  loft."     Steevens. 

^ thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,]    So,  in  King  Henry  Fl. 

Part  III : 

"  And  what  now  refts  but  that  we  fpend  the  time 
"  With  ftately  triumphs,  mirthful  comick  fliows, 
"  Such  as  beht  the  pleafures  of  the  court." 
A  triumph  was  a  general  term  for  any  public  exhibition,  fuch 
as   a  royal  marriage,  a  grand  proceflion,  &:c.  &c.  which  com- 
monly being  at  night,  were  attended  by  multitudes  of  torch- 
bearers.     Steevens. 


*  Thou  haft  faved  me  a  thoufand  marks  &c.]  This  paf- 
fage ftands  in  need  of  no  explanation  ;  but  I  cannot  help  feizing 
the  opportunity  to  mention  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  (long 
before  the  ftreets  were  illuminated  with  lamps,)  candles  and 
lanthorns  to  let,  were  cried  about  London.  So,  in  Decker's 
Satiromqjiiz  :  "  — doft  roar  ?  thou  haft  a  good  rouncival  voice 
to  cry  lantern  and  candle  light."  Again,  in  Heywood's  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  among  the  Cries  of  London  ; 

Aa2 
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walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern  :  but  the  fack  that  thou  hall  drunk  me, 
would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,5  at  the 
deareft  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  maintained 
that  falamander  of  yours  with  fire,  any  time  this  twa 
and  thirty  years ;  Heaven  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your 
belly  ! 

Fjl.  God-a-mercy  !  fo  fhould  I  be  fure  to  be 
heart-burned. 


"  Lanthorn  and  candlelight  here, 

"  Maid  ha'  hght  here. 

"  Thus  go  the  cries,"  &c. 
Again,  in  King  Edward  IF.  1626  : 

''  No  more  calling  of  larithorn  and  candlelight." 
Again,  in  Pierce  Perinylefss  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  \5Q5'. 
"  It  is  faid  that  yoa  went  up  and  down  London,  crying  like 
a  lantern  and  candle  man.''     Steevens, 

5  good  cheaps']     Cheap  is  market,  and  good  cheap  there- 
fore is  a  ban  marche.     Johnson, 

So,  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  \5QQ  : 

"  If  this  weather  hold,  we  fhall  have  hay  good  cheapo 
Again,  in  the  anonymous  play  of  King  Henry  V: 

"  Perhaps  thou  may'ft  agree  better  cheap  now." 
And  again,  in  thefe  two  proverbs  : 

"  They  buy  good  cheap  that  bring  nothing  home." 
"  He'll  ne'er  have  thing  good  cheap  that's  afraid  to  aflc 
the  price." 
Cheap  (as  Dr,  Jobnfon  has  obferved)  is  undoubtedly  an  old 
word  for  market.     So,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  ^r 
Bevys  of  Hampton,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 
"  Tyll  he  came  to  the  chepe 
"  There  he  founde  many  men  of  a  hepe." 
From  this  word,  Eaji-cheap,  Chep-Jiow,  Cheap-Jide,  &c.  are 
derived  ;  indeed  a  palTage  that  follows  in  Syr  Bevys  may  feem 
to  fix  the  derivation  of  the  latter  : 
"  So  many  men  was  dead, 
*'  The  Chepe  fyde  was  of  blode  red."     Steevens^ 
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Enter  Hoftefs. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet  ^  the  hen  ?  have  you  in- 
quired yet,  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Host.  Why,  fir  John  !  what  do  you  think,  fir 
John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  houfe  ? 
I  have  fearched,  I  have  inquired,  fo  has  my  huf- 
band,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  fervant  by  fervant : 
the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  loft  in  my  houfe  be- 
fore. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hofiiefs  ;  Bardolph  was  fhaved,  and 
loll  many  a  hair :  and  I'll  be  fworn,  my  pocket  was 
picked  :  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Host.  Who  I  ?  I  defy  thee  :  I  was  never  called 
fo  in'^mine  own  houfe  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  fir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  fir 
John  :  I  know  you,  fir  John  :  you  owe  me  money, 
fir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile 
me  of  it :  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  fhirts  to  your 
back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters 
of  them. 

.  Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of 
eight  fhillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  befides, 
fir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and  mo- 
ney lent  you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

^  dame  Partlet — ]     Dame  Partlet  is  the  name  of  the 

hen  in  the  old  ftory-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox  :  and  in  Chaucer's 
tale  of  The  Cock  and  the  Foxj  the  favourite  hen  is  called  dame 
Pertelote,    Steevens. 

Aa3 
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Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How  !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  What  call 
you  rich  ??  let  them  coin  his  nofe,  let  them  coin 
his  cheeks  ;  FlI  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you 
make  a  younker  of  me  ?^  fhall  I  not  take  mine  eafe 
in  mine  inn,  but  I  (hall  have  my  pocket  picked  P^ 

'  — —  What  call  you  rich  ?]  A  face  fet  with  carbuncles  is 
called  a  rich  face.     Legend  of  Capt.  Jones.     Johnson. 

*  a  younker  of  me  ?"]     A  younker  is  a  novice,  a  young 

inexperienced  man  ealily  gulled.     So,   in  Gafcoine's  Glafs  for 
Government,   15"/ 5  : 

"  Thefe  yonhers  fliall  pay  for  the  roft." 

See  Spenfer's  Eclogue  on  May,  and  Sir  Tho.  Smith's  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Book  I.  ch.  xxiii. 

This  contemptuous  diltin6tion  is  likewife  very  common  in  the 
old  plays.    Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother  : 
"  I  fear  he'll  make  an  als  of  me,  a  yonker.'" 

I  learn,  however,  from  Smith's  Sea-Grammar,  162/ ,  (there 
was  an  earlier  edition,)  that  one  of  the  fenfes  of  the  term — 
younker,  was  "  the  young  men"  employed  "  to  take  in  the 
top-failes."  They  are  mentioned  as  dillintt  charaders  from  the 
failors,  who  "  are  the  ancient  men  for  hoifing  the  failes,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

-fix  all  I  not  take  mine  eafe  in  mine  iJin,  hut  I  fhall 


have  my  pocket  picked  ?']  There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  thefe 
words.  To  take  mine  eafe  in  mine  inne,  was  an  ancient  pro- 
verb, not  very  different  in  its  application  from  that  maxim, 
*'  Every  man's  houfe  is  his  cattle;"  for  in7ie  originally  fignified 
a  houfe  or  habitation.  [Sax.  inne,  domus,  domiciliuju.']  When 
tlie  word  iyine  began  to  change  its  meaning,  and  to  be  ufed  to 
fignify  a  houfe  cf  entertainment,  the  proverb,  Itill  continuing 
in  force,  was  applied  in  the  latter  fenfe,  as  it  is  here  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare  :  or  perhaps  Falftaff  here  humoroully  puns  upcn  the 
word  inne,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  wrong  done  him  more 
ftrongly. 

In  John  Hey  wood's  Works,  imprinted  at  London,  15^8, 
quarto,  bl,  1.  is  "  a  dialogue  wherein  are  pleafantly  contrived 
the  number  of  all  the  effe6lual  proverbs  in  our  Englilh  tongue, 
&c.  together  with  three  hundred  epigrams  on  three  hundred 
proverbs."     In  ch.  vi.  is  the  follpwing  : 
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I  have  loft  a  feal-ring  of  my  grandfather's,  worth' 
forty  mark.' 

Host.  O  Jefu  !   I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him, 
I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal.  How  !   the  prince  is  a  Jack,^  a  fneak-cup  ; 


"  Refty  welth  willeth  me  the  widow  to  winne, 
"To  let  the  world  wag,  and  take  mine  cafe  in  mine  inne." 
And  among  tlic  epigrams  is  :    [2,6.  Of  Eafe  in  an  Inne.\ 
"  Thou  tahejl  thine  eafe  in  thine  inne  lb  nye  thee, 
"  That  no  man  in  his  inne  can  take  eafe  by  thee." 
Otherwiie : 

"  Thou  takeji  thine  safe  in  thine  inne,  but  I  fee, 
"  Thine  inne  taketh  neither  eafe  nor  profit  by  thee." 
Now  in  the  firft  of  thefe  diftichs  the  word  inne  is  ufed  in  its 
ancient  meaning,  being  fpoken  by  a  perfon  who  is  about  to 
marry  a  widow  for  the  fake  of  a  home,  &c.     In  the  two  laft 
places,  inne  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  fenfe  it  bears  at  prefent. 

Percy. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  in  a  MS.  note  to  Speght's  Chaucer,  fays, 
"  Some  of  Heywood's  epigrams  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  conceits 
and  devices  of  pleafant  fir  Thomas  More." 

Inne,  for  a  habitation,  or  a  recefs,  is  frequently  ufed  by 
Spenfer,  and  other  ancient  writers.  So,  in  A  IVorld  fofs'd  at 
Tennis,  1020:  "  Thefe  great  rich  men  muft  take  their  eafe  in 
their  inn."'  Agz'm,  in  Greene''^  Farewell  to  Follie,  101/:  "The 
beggar  Irus  that  haunted  the  palace  of  Penelope,  would  take  his 
eaj'e  in  his  inne,  as  well  as  the  peeres  of  Ithaca."     Steevens, 

I  believe  inns  differed  from  caftles,  in  not  being  of  fo  much 
confequence  and  extent,  and  more  particularly  in  not  being  for- 
tified. So  inns  of  court,  and  in  the  univerfities,  before  the 
endowment  of  colleges.  Thus,  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was 
made  out  of  and  built  on  the  fite  of  feveral  inns.     Lort. 

^  ■ '  a.  feal-ring  of  my  grandfather  s,  worth  forty  mark.] 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  ufual  price  of  fuch  a  ring  about 
FalftalF's  time.  In  the  printed  Rolls  of  Parliament,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  140,  we  meet  with  "  A  Jignet  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  XL 
marcs."     Ritson. 

^  the  prince  is  a  Jack,]     This  term  of  contempt  occurs 

frequently  in  our  author.  In  The  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  Katha- 
rine calls  her  mufick-mafter,  in  derlfion,  a  twangling  Jack. 

Malone. 
Aa4 
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and,  if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a 
dog,  if  he  would  fay  fo. 

Enter  Prince 'H.'E^'RY  and  Foins,  marching.  Fal- 
STAPF  meets  ^Ae Prince,  playing  on  his  truncheon, 
like  ajife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad  ?  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
i'faith  ?  maft  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fafhion  ?3 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  fayeft  thou,  miftrefs  Quickly  ? 
How  does  thy  huiband  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  an 
honeft  man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  lift  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  fayeft  thou.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  afleep  here  behind 
the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked  :  this  houfe  is 
turned  bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didft  thou  lofe.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  feal-ring  of  my 
grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.  a  trifle,  fome  eight-penny  matter. 

This  term  is  likewife  met  with  in  Coriolanus,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  CyinbeUne,  &c.  &c.  but  is  Hill  fo  much  in  ufe,  as 
fcarcely  to  need  exemplification.     Steevens. 

^  • Neivgate-fafliinri.']  As  prifoners  are  conveyed  to  New- 
gate, fattened  two  and  two  together.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Decker's  Satiromajiix,  1001  :  "  Why  then  come ; 
we'll  walk  arm  in  arm,  as  though  we  were  leading  one  another 
to  Newgate."     Reed, 
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Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord  ;  and  I  faid,  I 
heard  your  grace  fay  fo :  And,  my  lord,  he  fpeaks 
mod  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he 
is ;  and  faid,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman- 
hood in  me  elfe. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
flawed  prune  ;4  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in 

*  There  s  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  Hewed  prune  ;  &c.] 
The  propriety  of  thele  limiles  I  am  not  fure  that  I  fully  underftand. 
AJie7ued  prune  has  the  appearance  of  a  prune,  but  has  no  tafte. 
A  drawn  fox,  that  is,  an  exenterated  fox,  has  the  form  of  a  fox 
without  his  powers.  I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explication  wrong, 
which  makes  a  drawn  fox  to  mean,  a  fox  often  hunted  ;  though 
to  draw  is  a  hunter's  term  for  purfuit  by  the  track.  My  inter- 
pretation makes  the  Jo\r  fuit  better  to  the  prune.  Thefe  are  very 
flender  difquilitions,  but  fuch  is  the  talk  of  a  commentator. 

Johnson. 
Dr.  Lodge,  in  his  pamphlet  called  IVit's  Miferie,  or  the  JForld's 
Madneffe,  15g6,  delcribes  a  bawd  thus  :  "  This  is  Ihee  that  laies 
wait  at  all  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come  up  to  London  ;  and 
you  fhall  know  her  dwelling  by  a  diJJt  of  ftewed  prunes  in  the 
window  5  and  two  or  three  fleering  wenches  fit  knitting  or  fow- 
ing  in  her  fliop." 

In  Meafurefor  Meqfure,  A6t  IL  the  male  bawd  excufes  him- 
felf  for  having  admitted  Elbow's  wife  into  his  houfe,  by  faying, 
"  thatfhe  came  in  great  with  child,  and  longing  forji ewe d  prunes, 
which  flood  in  a  difli,"  &c. 

Slender,  in  The  Merry  [Fives  of  JFindfor,  who  apparently 
wiflies  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  miftrefs  by  a  feeming  pro- 
penfity  to  love  as  well  as  war,  talks  of  having  meafured  weapons 
with  a  fencing-mafler  for  a  dijh  of  flew  ed  prunes. 

In  another  old  dramatic  piece  entitled.  If  this  be  not  a  good 
Play  the  Devil  is  in  it,  l6l2,  a  bravo  enters  with  money,  and 
fays,  "  This  is  the  penfion  of  the  flewes,  you  need  not  untie  it ; 
'tis  ftew-money,  fir,  Jiewed  prune  cafli,  fir." 

Among  the  other  fins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  once  celebrated 
Gabriel  Harvey,  by  his  antagonift,  Nath,  "  to  be  drunk  with 
the  firrop  or  liquor  o^  Jtewed  prunes,"  is  not  the  leall  infifted  on. 

Again,    in  Decker's  Honeji   IVhorc,  P.  II.  l630:  "  Peace! 
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a  drawn  fox  ;5   and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian 


two  difhes  of  Jiewed prunes,  a  bawd  and  a  pander  !"  Again,  in 
Northward  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607,  a  bawd  fays, 
"  I  will  have  but  {\^  ft ciued prunes  in  a  difli,  and  Ibme  of  mother 
Wall's  cakes  j  for  my  beft  cuftomers  are  tailors."     Again,  in  The 

Nolle  Stranger,   l640  :   " to  be  drank  with  cream  and 

Jiewed  prunes !  Pox  on't,  bawdy-houfe  fare."     Again,  in 

Decker's  Seven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  1606 ;  "  Nay,  the 
fober  Perpetuana-fuited  Puritane,  that  dares  not  (fo  much  as  by 
moone-light)  come  neare  tlie  fuburb  fliadow  of  a  houfe  where 
they  fet  feived  primes  before  you,  raps  as  boldly  at  the  hatch, 
when  he  knows  Candlelight  is  within,  as  if  he  were  a  new  chofeii 
conltable." 

The  palTages  already  quoted  are  fufficient  to  fhow  that  a  dijh 
of  few  ed  prunes  was  not  only  the  ancient  delignation  of  a  brothel, 
but  the  conltant  appendage  to  it. 

From  A  Treat  fe  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  written  by  W.  Clowes, 
one  of  her  majefty's  furgeons,  15q6,  and  other  books  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  appears  that  prunes  were  directed  to  be  boiled  in  broth 
for  thofe  perfons  already  infe6ted  j  and  that  both  fewed  prunes 
and  roafted  apples  were  commonly,  though  unfuccefsfully,  taken 
by  way  of  prevention.  So  much  for  the  infidelity  off  ewed prunes. 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  fo  fully  difculfed  the  fubjeft  of  ft  etved  prunes, 
that  one  can  add  nothing  but  the  price.  In  a  piece  called 
Banks  s  Bay  Horfe  in  a  Trance,  15g5,  we  have  "  a  ftock  of 
wenches,  fet  up  with  their  fewed  prunes,  nine  for  a  teller." 

Farmer. 

^  • a  drawn  fox  ;]  A  drawn  fox  may  be  a  fox  drawn  over 

the  ground,  to  exercifc  the  hounds.  So,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletchers  Tamer  Tamed: 

"  that  drau'nfox  Morofo." 

Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  "  a /ox  drawn  over  the  ground  to 
leave  a  fcent,  and  exercife  the  hounds,  may  be  laid  to  have  no 
truth  in  it,  becaufe  it  deceives  the  hounds,  who  run  with  the  fame 
eagerncfs  as  if  they  were  in  purluit  of  a  real  fox." 

I  am  not,  however,  confident  that  this  explanation  is  right.  It 
■was  formerly  fuppofed  that  a  fox,  when  drawn  out  of  his  hole, 
had  the  fagacity  to  counterfeit  death,  that  he  might  thereby  ob- 
tain an  opportunity  to  cfcape.  For  this  Information  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Toilet,  who  quotes  Glaus  Magnus,  Lib.  XVIII. 
cap.  xxxix  :  "  Inluper  finget  fe  mortuam,"  &c.  This  particular 
and  many  others  relative  to  the  liibtility  of  the  fox,  have  been 
tranilatcd  by  fevcral  ancient  Fnglilh  writers.     Sxeevens. 
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may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.^     Go, 
you  thing,  go. 


**  ■  maid  Marian  may  le  &c,]     Maid  Marian  is  a  man 

dreffed  like  a  woman,  who  attends  the  dancers  of  the  morris, 

Johnson. 

In  the  ancient  Songs  of  Robin  Hood  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  maid  Marian,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  concubine.  I 
could  quote  many  palfages  in  my  old  MS.  to  this  purpofe,  but 
ihall  produce  only  one  : 

"  Good  Robin  Hood  was  living  then, 

"  Which  now  is  quite  forgot, 
"  And  fo  was  fayre  inaid  viarian,''  &c.     Percy. 

It  appears  from  the  old  play  of  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Huntington,  16OI,  that  maid  Marian  was  originally  a  name 
aliumed  by  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Fitzwater, 
while  Robin  Hood  remained  in  a  ftate  of  outlawry  : 
"  Next  'tis  agreed  (if  therto  fliee  agree) 
"  That  faire  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name  ; 
"  And  while  it  is  the  chance  of  Robin  Hoode 
"  To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poor  outlawes  life, 
"  She  by  maide  Marians  name  be  only  call'd. 

"  Mat.  I  am  contented  ;  reade  on,  little  John  : 
"  Henceforth  let  me  be  nam'd  maide  Marian.'''     > 
This  lady  was  poilbned  by  King  John  at  Dunmow  Priory, 
after  he  had  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  on  her  chaftity. 
Drayton  has  written  her  legend. 

Shakfpeare  fpeaks  oivtaid  Marian  in  her  degraded  ftate,  when 
Ilie  was  reprefented  by  a  ftnimpet  or  a  clown. 

See  Figure  2,  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  this  play,  with  Mr. 
Toilet's  obfervation  on  it.     Steevens. 


Maid  Marian  feems  to  have  been  the  lady  of  a  JFhitfun-ale, 
or  morris-dance.  The  Widow,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Love  and 
Honour,  (p.  247,)  ^ays  :  "  I  have  been  Mijirefs  Marian  in  a 
Maurice  ere  now."  Morris  is,  indeed,  there  fpelt  wrong  ;  the 
dance  was  not  fo  called  from  prince  Maurice,  but  from  the 
Spaniih  morifco,  a  dancer  of  the  morris  or  mooriJJi  dance. 

Hawkins. 

There  is  an  old  piece  entitled,  Old  Meg  of  Herefordjhirefor  a 
Mayd-Marian,  and  Hereford  Town  for  a  Morris-dance ;  or  12 
Morris-dancers  in  Hereford/hire,  of  1200  Years  old.  Lond. 
1609,  quarto.  It  is  dedicated  to  one  Hall,  a  celebrated  Tabourer 
in  that  country.     T.  Warton, 
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Host.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing  ?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God 
on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
thou  (hould'lt  know  it ;  I  am  an  honeft  man's  wife : 
and,  fetting  thy  knighthood  aiide,  thou  art  a  knave 
to  call  me  lb. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  afide,  thou  art  a 
beaft  to  fay  otherwife. 

Host.  Say,  what  beaft,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

Fal.  What  beaft  ?  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  ftr  John  !  why  an  otter  ? 

Fal.  Why  ?  fhe's  neither  fifh,  nor  flefh ;'  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  at  an  unjuft  man  in  faying  fo  ;  thou 
or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave 
thou ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay  eft  true,  hoftefs  ;  and  he  flan- 

ders  thee  moft  grofsly. 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  faid  this 
other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thoufand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thoufand  pound  ? 

Fal.  a  thoufand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  million  :  thy 
love  is  worth  a  million ;  thou  oweft  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  faid, 
he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Indeed,  fir  John,  you  faid  fo. 

Fal.  Yea ;  if  he  faid,  my  ring  was  copper. 

'  neither, fjh,  nor  fleJJi  {]    So,  the  proverb  :  "Neither 

fijh  norfiejli,  nor  good  red  herring."     Steevens. 
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P.  Hen.  I  fay,  'tis  copper :  Dareft  thou  be  as 
good  as  thy  word  now  ? 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knoweft,  as  thou  art  but 
man,  I  dare  :  but,  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as 
I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  king  himfelf  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
lion  :  Doft  thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy 
father  ?  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break  !^ 

P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  fhould,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But,  firrah,  there's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honefty,  in  this  bofom  of  thine ; 
it  is  filled  up  with  guts,  and  midriff.  Charge  an 
honeft  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why,  thou 
whorefon,  impudent,  embofled  rafcal,^  if  there  were 
any  thing  in  thy  pocket    but  tavern-reckonings. 


^  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break/'}     Alkiding  to  the  old 

adage — "  ungirt,  unbleft."     Thus,  in  The  Phajitajiick  ylge,  bl.  I. 
an  ancient  ballad : 

"  Ungirt,  unllejl,  the  proverbe  fayes 

"  And  they,  to  prove  it  right, 
"  Have  got  a  fafhion  now  adayes 

"  That's  odious  to  the  fight ; 
"  Like  Frenchmen,  all  on  points  they  Hand, 
"  No  girdles  now  tliey  wear,"  &c. 
Perhaps  this  ludicrous  imprecation  is  proverbial.     So,  in  Tis 
■merry  when  Go//ips  meet,  a  poem,  4to.  1609: 

"  How  fay'ft  thou,  Beffe  ?  fliall  it  be  fo,  girle  ?  fpeake  •. 
"^  If  I  make  one,  pray  God  my  girdle  break  /" 

Steevens. 

This  wiih  had  more  force  formerly  than  at  prefent,  it  being 
once  the  cuftom  to  wear  the  purfe  hanging  by  the  girdle  ;  fo  that 
its  breaking,  if  not  obfei"ved  by  the  wearer,  was  a  ferious  matter, 

Mal.one. 

5 impudent,  embofled  rafcal,']  EmboJJ'ed  is  fwoln,  puffy. 

Johnson.. 
So,  in  Kifig  Lear  : 

"  A  plague-fore,  or  embojfed  carhvincle."    Steeve^^s. 
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memoranclams  of  bawdy-houfes,  and  one  poor  pen- 
ny-worth of  fugar-candy  to  make  thee  long  winded  ; 
if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  inju- 
ries but  thefc;,  I  am  a  villain.^  And  yet  you  will 
Hand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong  r  Art 
thou  not  afhamed  ? 

FyiL.  Dofl  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowefl:,  in  the 
ftate  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  fhould 
poor  Jack  FalftafF  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou 
feed,    I  have  more  flefh  than  another  man ;  and 

therefore  more  frailty. You  confefs  then,  you 

picked  my  pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  fo  by  the  ftory. 

Fjl.  Hoftefs,  I  forgive  thee :  Go,  make  ready 
breakfafl ;  love  thy  hufband,  look  to  thy  fervants, 
cherifh  thy  guefts  :  thou  (halt  find  me  tradable  to 
any  honeft  reafon  :  thou  feeft,  I  am  pacified. — Still  ? 
— Nay,  pr'ythee,  be  gone.  [Exit  Hofi:efs.]  Now, 
Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  for  the  robbery,  lad, — 
How  is  that  anfwered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  fweet  beef,  I  mufi:  fiill  be  good 
angel  to  thee : — ^I'he  money  is  paid  back  again. 

FyiL.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

if  till/  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  injuries  lut 


thefe.  See]  As  the  pocketing  of  injuries  was  a  common  phrafe, 
I  fuppofe,  the  Prince  calls  the  contents  of  Falftaff  s  pocket — in- 
juries.    Steevens. 

"" y.ouwillnotpocket  up  wrong  :']  Some  part  of  this  merry- 
dialogue  feems  to  have  been  loft.  I  fuppofe  Falllaff  in  prefling 
the  robbery  upon  his  hottefs,  had  declared  his  refolution  not  to 
pocket  up  wrongs  or  injuries,  to  which  the  Prince  alludes, 

Johnson. 
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Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  firfl:  thing  thou 
doeft,  and  do  it  with  unvvafhed  hands  too.^ 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  liave  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  charge  of 
foot. 

Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horfe.  Where 
fliall  I  find  one  that  can  fleal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine 
thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts  ! 
I  am  heinoufly  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked 
for  thefe  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous ; 
I  laud  them,  I  praile  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph 

Bard.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lan- 
cafler^ 


^  — - —  do  it  with  unwalhed  hands  too.']  i.  e.  do  it  iramediatdy, 
or  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning,  even  without  flaying  to  wafh 
your  hands. 

So,  in  The  More  the  Merrier,  a  colleftion  of  Epigrams,  1(508  : 

"  • •  as  a  fchool-boy  dares 

"  Fall  to  ere  wajii'd  his  hands,  or  faid  his  prayers," 

Perhaps,  however,  Falftaff  alludes  to  the  ancient  adage : — 
Illotls  manibus  traBare  facra.  I  find  the  fame  expreflion  in 
Acolaftus,  a  comedy,  1540  :  "^  "Why  be  thefe  holy  thynges  to  be 
medled  with  with  unwajlied  hands  ?"     Steevens, 

I  cannot  accede  to  this  explanation.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
Falllaff  means  to  fay,  do  it  without  retraciing,  or  repenting  of 
it.  When  a  man  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  bufinefs  propofed 
to  him,  or  to  go  all  lengths  in  it,  it  is  a  common  expreflion  to  fay, 
— I  trajli  my  hands  of  it;  and  in  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew, 
we  find  that  when  Pilate  was  forced  to  condemn  Chrift  by  the 
tumult  of  the  multitude,  "  he  took  water,  and  wajhed  his  hands, 
faying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  juft  perlbn."  And  in 
King  Richard  III.  the  fecond  Murderer  fays  : 
"  —————a  bloody  deed  ! 

"  How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wajli  my  hands 
"  Of  this  moft  grievous  guilty  murder  done," 

M.  MAsaN. 
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My  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of  Weftmore-* 
lan^. — 

Go,  Poins,  to  horfcj'^  to  horfe ;  for  thou,  and  I, 

Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. 

Jack, 

Meet  me  to-morrow  i'the  Temple-hall 

At  two  o'clock  i'the  afternoon  : 

There  {halt  thou  know  thy  charge  ;  and  there  re- 
ceive 

Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 

The  land  is  burning ;  Percy  ftands  on  high  ; 

And  either  they,  or  we,  mufi:  lower  lie. 

[^Exeunt  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bard ol ph. 

Fal,  Rare  words  !  brave  world  ! Hoflefs,  my 

breakfaft ;  come : — 
O,  I  could  wifh,  this  tavern  were  my  drum.   [^Exit, 

*  PoinS;,  to  horfe,"]  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  Peto  is  again 

put  for  Pojns.     I  fuppofe  the  old  copy  had  only  a  P  We 

have  Peto  afterwards,  not  riding  with  the  Prince,  but  Lieutenant 
to  FalftafF.     Johnson. 

I  have  adopted  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation.     Steevens. 

The  old  copies  read — Go,  Peto,  to  horfe.  In  further  fupport 
of  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Poins 
fuits  the  metre  of  the  line,  which  would  be  deftroyed  by  a  word 
of  two  fyllables.     Malone. 


or. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewfbuiy. 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  a?id  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  faid,    my  noble  Scot :    If  fpeaking 
truth, 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  fhould  the  Douglas  5  have. 
As  not  a  foldier  of  this  feafon's  ftamp 
Should  go  fo  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter  ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  foothers  ;^  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourfelf : 
Nay,  taflsL  me  to  the  word  ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground^ 
But  I  will  beard  him. 7 

^  the  Douglas  —']  This  expreffion  is  frequent  in  Holin- 

fhed,  and  is  always  applied  by  way  of  pre-eminence  to  the  head 
of  the  Douglas  family.     Steevens. 

^  /  defy 

The  tongues  of  foothers ;']  To  defy  means  here  to  dtfdain. 

M,  "Masov. 
^  But  I  will  beard  him.']  To  leard  is  to  oppofeface  to  face  m 
a  hoftile  or  daring  manner.     So,  in  Drayton's  Quefi  of  Cynthia  .* 
"  I'hat  it  with  woodbine  durft  compare 
"  And  beard  the  eglantine." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  ^  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  firfl:  Iliad  : 

"  or  in  this  proud  kind  bear 

"  Their  beards  againft  me." 
This  phrafe,  which  foon  loft  its  original  fignificatlon,  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  from  romance.     In  ancient  language,  to 

Vol.  XI.  Bb 
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Hot.  Do  fo,  and  'tis  well : — 

Enter  a  Meffenger,  ivith  Letters, 

What  letters  hall  thou  there  ? — I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  Thefe  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hot.  Letters  from  him  !  why  comes  he  not  him- 
felf? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord  ;  he's  grievous 
fick. 

Hot.  'Zounds  !  how  has  he  the  leifure  to  be  fick. 
In  fuch  a  juftling  time  ?  Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whofe  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord.* 


head  a  man,  was  to  cut  oj}'  his  head,  and  to  leardhim,  fignlfied 
to  act  off'  his  beard ;  a  punilhment  which  was  frequently  in- 
fiifted  by  giants  on  Inch  unfortunate  princes  as  fell  into  tlieir 
hands.     So,  Drayton,  in  his  Polyolhion,  Song  4  : 

"  And  for  a  trophy  brought  the  giant's  coat  away, 
"  Made  of  the  beards  of  kings."     Steevens, 

'  Meff.   His  letters  Lear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord.]    The  old 
copies — not  I  7/iy  mind,  and — not  I  his  mind.     Steevens. 

The  line  fliould  be  read  and  divided  thus  : 
MefT,  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  1. 
Hot.   His  mind  ! 
Hotfpur  had  alked,  who  leads  his  powers  ?  The  Meffenger 
anfwers.  His  letters  bear  his  mind.    The  other  replies.  His  mind  ! 
As  much  as  to  fay,  I  enquire  not  about  his  mind,  I  want  to  know 
where  his  powers  are.     I'his  is  natural,  and  perfe6tly  in  cha- 
rader.     Wakburton. 

The  earlieft  quarto,  15pS,  reads — not  I  my  mind  ; — the  com- 
pofitor  having  inadvertently  repeated  the  word  rnind,  which  had 
occurred  immediately  before  5  an  error  which  often  happens  at 
the  prefs.  The  printer  of  the  third  quarto,  in  l604,  not  feeing 
how  the  millake  had  arifen,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  fenfe, 
changed  my  to  his,  reading,  "  not  I  his  mind,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  all  the  fubfequeiit  anqient  editions.    The  prefent  cor- 
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tVoR.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  fet  forth  ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  phyficians. 

TVoR.  I  would,  the  Hate  of  time  had  firil  been 
whole, 
Ere  he  by  ficknefs  had  been  vilited ; 
His  health  was  nev^er  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now  !  droop  now  !  this  ficknefs  doth 
infe(5l 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize  ; 

'Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 

He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  ficknefs  9 — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  foon  be  drawn  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet, 
To  lay  fo  dangerous  and  dear  a  truft 
On  any  foul  remov'd,^  but  on  his  own. 


reftion,  which  is  certainly  right,  was  made  by  Mr.  Capell,  In 
two  of  the  other  fpeeches  fpoken  by  the  Mellenger,  he  ufes  the 
fame  language,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  fliould  addrefs  Hotfpur, 
without  this  mark  of  refpeft.  In  his  Jirji  fpeech  the  MeiTenger 
is  interrupted  by  the  impetuolity  of  the  perfon  whom  he  ad- 
dreffes,  to  whom,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  he  would  otherwife  have 
there  alfo  given  his  title.     Malone. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Malone  in  printing  this  Jir/t  fpeech  with  a 

break  after— father, ,     At  the  fame  time  I  fufpeft  that  the 

word — come,  which  deprives  the  fentence  of  all  pretenfions  to 
harmony,  was  a  playhoufe  interpolation,  and  that  the  paffage 
originally  ran  as  follows  : 

Thefe  letters  from  your  father .     Steevens, 

^  thai  imvard ficknefs — ]     A  line,  probably,  has  here 

been  loft.     Malone, 

I  fufped  no  omilTon.     Hotfpur  is  abruptly  enumerating  the 
principal  topicks  of  the  letter  he  has  before  him,     Steevens. 

*   Onanyfoulremovd,']  On  any /e/J  near  to  hlmfelf  j   on  any 
whofe  intereft  is  remote.     Johnson. 
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Yet  cloth  he  give  us  bold  advertifement, — - 

That  with  our  fmall  conjunftion,  we  fhould  on, 

To  fee  how  fortune  is  difpos'd  to  us : 

For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now  ;* 

Becaufe  the  king  is  certainly  poflefs'd 

Of  all  our  purpofes.     What  fay  you  to  it  ? 

JVoR.  Your  father's  ficknefs  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  a  perilous  gafh,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off: — 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  prefent  want 
Seems  more  than  we  fhall  find  it : — Were  it  good;, 
To  fet  the  exa6l  wealth  of  all  our  Hates 
Ail  at  one  cafi:  ?  to  fet  fo  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good :  for  therein  fhould  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope ; 
The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes.^ 


So,  in  As  you  like  it :  "  Your  accent  is  fomething  finer  than 
you  could  purchafe  in  fo  removed  a  dwelling."     Steevens. 

*  no  quailing  noiv  j]  To  quail  is  to  languiflij  to  fink  into 

dejeftion.     So,  in  Cymleline  : 

"■  For  whom  my  heart  drops  bloody  and  my  falfefpirits 

"  Quail  to  remember, ." 

Perhaps  from  the  timid  caution  occafionally  pradlfed  by  the 
bird  of  that  name.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Gierke's  Tale  : 

"  And  thou  Ilialt  make  him  couche  as  doth  a  quaille.'" 

Steevens. 
^  'for  therein  Jhould  we  read 

The  very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope ; 
The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 

Of  all  our  for  times.']  To  read  the  bottom  atid  the  foul  of 
hope,  and  the  boufid  of  fortune,  tliough  all  the  copies,  and  all 
the  editors  have  received  it,  furely  cannot  be  right.  I  can  think 
on  no  other  word  than  rifque : 

therein  fhould  we  rifque 

The  very  bottom  &c. 
The  lift  is  the  J'elvage ;  figuratively,  the  utmoft  line  of  circum"< 
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Doug.  'Faith,  and  fo  we  fhould  ; 

Where  now  remains  4  a  fweet  reverfion  : 
We  may  boldly  Ipend  upon  the  hope  of  what 


ference,  the  utmoft  extent.     If  we  fliould  with  lefs  change  read 
rend,  it  will  only  iuit  with  Ujt,  not  with  foul  or  bottom. 

Johnson. 
I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  true  one.     So,  in  King 
Henry  VI.   Part  II : 

"  we  then  fhould_/Je  the  bottom 

"  Of  all  our  fortunes."     Steevens. 

I  once  wiflied  to  read — trend,  inftead  of  read ;  but  I  now 
think,  there  is  no  need  of  alteration.  To  read  a  bound  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  harfli  phrafe,  but  not  more  fo  than  many  others  of 
Shakfpeare.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  bottom  of  their  fortunes 
ihould  be  difplayed,  its  circumference  or  boundary  wovild  be  ne- 
ceffarily  expofed  to  view.  Sight  being  neceifary  to  reading,  to 
read  is  here  ufedj  in  Shakfpeare's  licentious  language,  for  to 
fee. 

The  paffage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  King  Henry  VI. 
llrongly  confirms  this  interpretation.  To  it  may  be  added  this  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 

"  Which  /ee^  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief?" 
And  this  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  and  it  concerns  me 

"  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place." 
One  of  the  phrafes  in  the  text  is  found  in  Twelfth  Night :  "  She 
is  the  I'lli  of  my  voyage."  The  other  [Xh^foul  of  hope]  occurs 
frequently  in  our  author's  plays,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Thus,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  we  find 
'—"  the  foul  of  counfel ;"  and  in  Troilus  and  Creffida — "  the 
foul  of  love."     So  alfo,  in  Marlowe's  Lufs  Dominion  : 

''  —Your  defperate  arm 

"  Hath  almoft  thruft  quite  through  the  heart  of  hope'' 

Malone. 

*  Where  now  remains — ]  Where  is,  I  think,  ufed  here  for 
whereas.  It  is  often  ufed  with  that  fignification  by  our  author 
and  his  contemporaries.     Malone. 

SOj  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  A&.  I.  fc.  i : 

"   IVhere  now  you  are  both  a  father  and  a  fon." 

Steevens. 

Bb3 
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Is  to  come  in  -J 

A  comfort  of  retirement*'  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  a  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mifchance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  aff^airs. 

fVoR.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  7 
Brooks  no  diviflon:  It  will  be  thought 
By  fome,  that  know  not  why  he  is  av/ay. 
That  wifdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  diflike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence ; 
And  think,  how  fuch  an  apprehenfion 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  fa6iion. 
And  breed  a  kind  of  queftion  in  our  caufe  : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  fide  ^ 

^   JFt;  may  bohUu  fpend  upon  the  hope  of  'what 
Is  to  come  in  ;]     Read  : 

We  now  7iwy  boldly  fpend,  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in.     Ritson, 

"  yi  comfort  of  retirement — ]  A  fuppoit  to  which  we  may 
have  recourfe.     Johnson. 

'  The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt — ]  The  hairkema  to 
be  the  complexion,  the  charaSier.  The  metaphor  appears  havlli 
to  us,  but,  perhaps,  was  fam.iUar  in  om-  author's  time.  We  Hill 
fav  fomething  is  againji  the  hair,  as  againji  the  grain,  that  is, 
againft  the  natural  tendency.     Johnson. 

In  an  old  comedy  called  The  Family  of  Love,  I  meet  with  an 
expreflion  which  very  well  fupports  Dr.  Johnibn's  explanation  : 

"  They  lay  I  am  of  tlie  right  hciir,  and  indeed  they  may 

ftand  to't." 

Again,  in  The  Coxcomb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  lince  he  will  be 

"  An  ais  againll  the  hair.'"     Steevens. 

This  vt^ord  is  ufed  in  the  fame  lenle  in  the  old  interlude  ot"  Tom 
Tyler  and  his  IVifo,  1508  : 

"  But  I  bridled  a  colt  of  a  contrarie  haire.''     IXIalone. 

■we  of  the  oiferingyzf/tf — ]     All  the  latter  editions  read 


ofj'ending,  but  all  the  older  copies  which  I  have  fecUj  from  the 
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Muft  keep  aloof  from  ftri6l  arbltrement ; 

And  ftop  all  fight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reafon  may  pry  in  upon  us : 

This  abfence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain, 

That  fhows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear  9 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  flrain  too  far, 

I,  rather,  of  his  abfence  make  this  ufe ; — 
It  lends  a  luftre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :   for  men  rhull  think, 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 


firft  quarto  to  the  edition  of  R owe,  read — ive  nf  the  qff''ring 
Jide.  Of  this  reading  the  fenfe  is  obfcure,  and  therefore  the 
change  has  been  made  ;  but  fince  neither  qf/'ering  nor  offending 
are  words  likely  to  be  miftaken,  I  cannot  but  fufpect  that  qffh-- 
ing  is  right,  efpecrally  as  it  is  read  in  the  copy  of  1599,  which 
is  more  corre6tly  printed  than  any  lingie  edition,  that  I  have  yet 
feen,  of  a  play  written  by  Shakfpeare. 

The  o^erz/?o- yZf/f' may  lignity  that  party,  which,  acting  in  op- 
polition  to  the  law,  iirengthens  itfelf  only  by  ofi'ers  ;  increafes 
its  numbers  only  by  prom'ifes.  The  king  can  raife  an  army,  and 
continue  it  by  threats  of  punifliment ;  but  thofe,  whom  no  man 
is  under  any  obligation  to  obey,  can  gather  forces  only  by  offers 
of  advantage:  and  it  is  truly  remarked,  that  they,  whole  influ- 
ence arifes  from  offers,  mult  keep  danger  out  of  light. 

The  oQ-'eringJide  may  mean  limply  the  aJJ'ailant,  in  oppolitiou 
to  the  defendant  ;  and  it  is  likewife  true  of  him  that  offers  war, 
or  makes  an  invafion,  that  his  caufe  ought  to  be  kept  clear  from- 
all  objedlions.     Johnson. 

Johnfon's  lafl:  explanation  of  the  word  offering,  appears  to  be 
right.     His  liril  is  far-fetched  and  unnatural.     M.  Masox, 

^  This  alfence  of  your  father  s  draws  a  curtain, 

Thatjhows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear  ^f.]  To  draw  a 
curtain  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning  as  to  undraw  one  has  at, 
prefent.  So,  (fays  Mr.  Malone,)  in  a  liage  direction  in  King 
Henry  VI.  Part  II.  (quarto,  idOO,)  "  Then  the  curtaines  be- 
ing drawne,  Duke  Humphrey  is  difcovered  in  his  bed." 
Fear,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fignifies  a  terrifick  objedt, 

Stbevens. 

Bb4 
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To  pufh  againft  the  kingdom  ;  with  his  help. 
We  fhall  o'erturn  it  toply-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well^  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  fuch  a 
word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term  of  fear.' 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Mot.  My  coulin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  foul. 

f^ER.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  earl  of  Weflmoreland,  feven  thoufand  ftrong, 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  prince  John. 

Hot.  No  harm  :  What  more  ? 

Fer,  And  further,  I  have  learn'd, — 

The  king  himfelf  in  perfon  is  fet  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intended  fpeedily. 
With  ftrong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  fhall  be  welcome  too.  Where  is  his  fon. 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales,^ 
And  his  comrades,  that  dafr'd  the  world  alide, 
And  bid  it  pafs  ? 

F'er.  All  furnifli'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plum'd  like  eftridges  that  wing  the  wind  ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd  ;3 

^  term  (if  fearJ]     Folio — dream  of  fear.     Malone. 

"  The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  U'ales,']  Skakfpeare 
rarely  beflows  his  epithets  at  random.  Stowe  fays  of  the  Prince  : 
**^  He  was  palling  fwift  in  running",  inlbmuch  that  he  with  two 
other  of  his  lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would 
take  a  wild  buck,  or  doe,  in  a  large  park."     Steevens. 

^  All  furnijii  d,  all  in  arms, 
All  plunid  like  e/tridges,  thai  wing  the  wind; 
Jialcd  like  eagles  &€.]  The  old  copies — that  with  the  wind. 
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Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ;* 

For  the  fake  of  affording  the  reader  a  text  eafily  intelligible,  I 
have  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Malone,  by  adopting  Dr. 
Johnfon's  emendation. 

See  the  following  notes.     Steevens, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  e/irldges,  that  bated  with  the  wind 
like  eagles  ?  for  the  relative  that,  in  the  ufual  conftrudion,  muft 
relate  to  ejtridges. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  : 

All  plum' d  like  ejlridges,  and  with  the  wind 

Bating  like  eagles. 
By  which  he  has  efcaped  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  has  yet  left 
impropriety  fufficient  to  make  liis  reading  queltionable. 
I  read  : 

Allfurnijh'd,  all  in  arviSf 

All  pluni'd  like  ejiridges,  that  wing  the  wind 

Bated  like  eagles. 
This  gives  a  ftrong  image.  They  were  not  only  plumed  like 
eftridges,  but  their  plumes  fluttered  like  thofe  of  an  eftridge  beat- 
ing the  wind  with  his  wings.  A  more  lively  reprefentation  of 
young  men  ardent  for  enterprize,  perhaps  no  writer  has  ever 
given.     Johnson. 

I  believe  ejtridges  never  mount  at  all,  but  only  run  before  the 
wind,  opening  their  wings  to  receive  its  afliftance  in  urging  them 
forward.  They  are  generally  hunted  on  horfeback,  and  the  art 
of  the  hunter  is  to  turn  them  from  the  gale,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  are  too  fleet  for  the  fwifteft  horfe  to  keep  up  with  them. 
I  fliould  have  fufpefted  a  line  to  have  been  omitted,  had  not  all 
tlie  copies  concurred  in  the  fame  reading. 

In  the  22d  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  the  fame  thought : 
"  Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  been  : 
"  TheMountfordso/Z  in  plumes,  like  ejiridges,  werefeen," 

Stef.vens. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  inftead  of  with,  feme  verb  ought  to  be 
fubftitiited  here.     Perhaps  it  fliould  be  whijk.     The  word  is  ufed 
by  a  writer  of  Shakfpeare's  age.     England's  Helicon,  fign.  Q: 
"  This  faid,  he  whijk'd  his  particoloured  wings." 

Tyrwhitt. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  paflages,  in  which,  in  my  apprehen- 
flon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  fome  corruption,  either 
by  the  omiflion  of  an  entire  line,  or  by  one  word  being  printed 
inftead  of  another.  The  firfl:  quarto,  which  is  followed  by  all  the 
other  ancient  copies,  reads  : 
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As  full  of  fpirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

Allpluvid  like  ejiridges,  that  with  the  wind, 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  iatlid. 

From  the  context,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  two  diftinA 
comparifons  were  here  intended,  that  two  obje6ts  were  mentioned, 
to  each  of  which  the  Prince's  troops  were  compared  ;  and  that 
our  author  could  never  mean  to  compare  ijtridges  to  eagles,  a 
conftruftion  which  the  word  ivith  forces  us  to.  In  each  of  the 
fubfequent  lines  a  dillinft  image  is  given. — Befides,  as  Dr.  John- 
fon  has  remarked,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  ijiridges  that  la  ted 
with  the  iviyid  like  eagles  ?  for  the  relative  that  in  the  ufual  con- 
ilrartion  muft  relate  to  eftridges." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  concnVs  with  me  in  thinking  the  old  'text  cor- 
rupt. I  have  therefore  adopted  the  flight  alteration  propofed  by 
Dr.  Johnfon — that  wing  the  wind  ;  which  gives  an  eafy  fenfe. — 
The  fpirit  and  ardour  of  the  troops  are  marked  by  their  being 
compared  to  eagles  in  the  next  line  ;  but  the  eftridges  appear 
to  be  introduced  here,  as  in  the  paffage  quoted  above,  from 
Drayton,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  folely  on  account  of  the  foldiers' 
plumes  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  thofe  birds  are  faid  to  move, 
fufficiently  explains  the  meaning  of  the  words — that  wing  the 
wind.  If  this  emendation  be  not  juft,  and  with  be  the  true 
reading,  a  line  mull  have  been  loft,  in  which  the  particular  move- 
ment of  the  eftridge  was  defcribed.  The  concurrence  of  the 
copies  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  aforegoing  note,)  militates 
but  little  in  my  mind  againft  the  probability  of  fuch  an  omiliion  ; 
for,  in  general,  I  have  obferved,  that  whenever  there  is  a  cor- 
ruption in  one  copy,  it  is  continued  in  every  fubfequent  one. 
Omiiiion  is  one  of  tiie  moft  frequent  errors  of  the  prefs,  and  wc 
have  undoubted  proofs  that  fume  lines  were  omitted  in  the  early 
editions  of  thefe  plays.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  IS9,  n.  3  5  Vol.  XL 
p.  59,  n.  2;  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  See  alfo 
King  Henri/  VI.  Part.  II.  Art  III.  fc.  iv.  where  the  following 
line  is  omitted  in  the  folio,   1623  : 

"  Jove  fometimcs  went  difguis'd,  and  why  not  I  ?" 

There  is  flill  another  objeftion  to  the  old  reading,  tiiat  I  had 
nearly  forgotten.  Suppoling  the  expreliion — "  that  with  the 
wind  bated  like  eagles" — was  defenfible,  and  that  thefe  efiridges 
were  intended  to  be  compared  to  eagles,  why  fhonld  the  com- 
parifon  be  in  the  pa^fi  time  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to 
fay, — ^The  troops  were  all  plumed  like  eftridges,  that,  like  eagles, 
late  v/ith  the  vv'ind,  &c. 

Oa  the  whole,  I  think  it  moft  probable  that  a  line,  in  which 
the  motion  of  eftridges  was  defcribed,  was  inadvertently  paifed 
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And  gorgeous  as  the  fun  at  niidfummer ; 

over  by  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  when  the  earlieft  copy 
was  printed  ;  an  error  which  has  indifputably  happened  in  other 
places  in  thefe  plays.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  this  paffage,  as  it 
Hands  in  the  old  copy,  there  is  no  verb  :  nothing  is  predicated 
concerning  the  troops.  In  the  loil  line  it  was  very  probably  faid, 
that  they  were  then  advancing.  Rather,  however,  than  print 
the  palfage  with  afteriiks  as  imperfeft,  I  have,  ae  the  leffer  evil, 
adopted  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation.  Mr.  Steevens's  notes  per- 
fettly  explain  the  text  as  now  regulated. 

I  have  faid  that  !iothing  is  predicated  of  thefe  plumed  troops,   ' 
and  this  is  a  very  itrong  circumftance  to  fliow  that  a  line  was 
omitted,  in  which  they  probably  were  at  once  defcribed  as  in 
motion,    and    compared    (for   the  fake   of   their   plumage)    to 
olliidges.     The  omitted  line  might  have  been  of  this  import: 

All  furn'ijli''d,  all  in  arms, 

All  pliinid  like  ejiridges,   tliat  with  the  wind 

Run  on,  in  gallant  trim  they  now  advance : 

Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd; 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images. 

As  full  ofjpirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  fun  at  midfummer ; 

Wanton  as  youthful  gouts,  ivild  as  young  Lulls. 

Malone, 
All  plum'd  like  e/fridges,']     All  dreffed  like  the  Prince  him- 
felf,  the  q/trich-fealher  being  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     Grey. 

Bated  like  eagles  having  lutely  bath'd  j]  To  bate  is,  in  the 
ftyle  of  falconry,  to  beat  the  wing,  from  the  French,  battre, 
that  is,  to  flutter  in  preparation  for  flight.     Johnson. 

The  following  paffage  from  David  and  Bethfabe,  1599,  will 
confirm  Dr.  Johnfon's  affertion  : 

"  Where  all  delights  fat  bating,  wing'd  with  thoughts, 
"  Ready  to  neflle  in  her  naked  breafl." 

Again,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  16O8  :  " — made  her 
check  at  the  prey,  bate  at  the  lure,"  &c. 

Writers  on  falconry  alfo  often  mention  the  bathing  of  hawks 
and  eagles,  as  highly  neceifary  for  their  health  and  Ipirits. — All 
birds,  after  bathing,  (which  almofl  all  birds  are  fond  of,)  fpread 
out  their  wings  to  catch  the  wind,  and  flutter  violently  witli 
them  in  order  to  dry  themfelves.  This,  in  the  falconer's  lan- 
guage, is  called  bating,  and  by  Shakfpeare,  bating  with  the 
wind.. — It  may  be  obferved  that  birds  never  appear  fo  lively  and 
full  oi  fpirits,  as  immediately  after  bathing.     Steevens, 
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Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  Taw  young  Harry, — with  his  beaver  on,5 


This  appears  to  be  juftly  explained  by  Steevens.  When  birds 
have  bathed,  they  cannot  fly  until  their  feathers  be  difentangled, 
by  latino  with  the  wind.     M.  Mason, 

Bated,  is,  I  believe,  here  ufed  for  bating,  the  paflive  for  the 
iaftive  participle ;  a  licence  which  our  author  often  takes.  So, 
in  Othello  : 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  And  careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand." 
To  bate,  as  appears  from  Minflieu's  DiSi.  iOiy,  was  originally 
applied  to  birds  of  prey,  when  they  fwoop  upon  their  quarry. 
S'ablatre,  fe  devallcr,  Fr.  Hence  it  fignifies,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  explained  it,  to  flutter,  "  a  Gal.  batre,  (fays  Minlheu,)  i.  e, 
to  beat,  becaufe  flie  [the  hawk]  beats  herfelf  with  unquiet 
fluttering."     Malone. 

*  Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images,']  This  alludes  to  the 
manner  of  drefling  up  images  in  the  Romifh  churches  on  holy- 
days  ;  when  they  are  bedecked  in  robes  very  richly  laced  and 
embroidered.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  I.  ch.  iii : 

"  He  was  to  weet  a  flout  and  fturdie  thiefe 

"  Wont  to  robbe  churches  of  their  ornaments,  &c. 

"  The  holy  faints  of  their  rich  vejliments 

"  He  did  difrobe,"  &c.     Steevens. 

5  1  faw  young  Harry, — with  his  beaver  on,]  We  ihould 
read — beaver  up.  It  is  an  impropriety  to  fay  on  :  for  the  beaver 
is  only  the  vifiere  of  the  hemlet,  which,  let  down,  covers  the 
face.  When  the  foldier  was  not  upon  adion  he  wore  it  np,  fo 
that  his  face  might  be  feen,  (hence  Vernon  fays  he  faw  young 
Ham/  &:c.)  But,  Avhen  upon  aftion,  it  was  let  down  to  cover 
and  fecure  the  face.  Hence,  in  The  Second  Part  ofK.  Henry  IV. 
it  is  faid : 

"  Their  armed  ftaves  in  charge,  their  leavers  down." 

Warburton. 

There  is  no  need  of  all  this  note;  for  beaver  may  be  a  helmet; 
or  the  Prince,  trying  his  armour,  might  wear  his  beaver  down. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  feems  not  to  have  obferved,  that  Vernon  only 
fays,  he  faw  "  young  Harry,"  not  that  he  faw  his  face. 

Malove. 
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His  cuifles  on  his  thighs,*^  gallantly  arm'd, — 

Rile  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 

And  vaulted  7  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat, 

As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus,^ 

And  witch  the  world  9  with  noble  horfemanfhip. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worfe  than  the  fun  in 
March, 
This  praife  doth  nouriiTi  agues.     Let  them  come ; 


Bever  and  vi/iere  were  two  different  parts  of  the  helmet.  The 
former  part  let  down  to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink,  the  latter  was 
raifed  up  to  enable  him  to  fee.     Lort. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  confounded  them ;  for,  in  Hamlet, 
Horatio  fays,  that  he  faw  the  old  king's  face,  becaufe  "  he  wore 
his  leaver  up."  Nor  is  our  poet  fingular  in  the  ufe  of  this  word. 
This  was  the  common  figniiication  of  the  word,  for  BuUokar  in 
his  E.'O^^'iJh  Expofitor,  l6ld,  defines  leaver  dius  :  "  In  armour 
it  figniiies  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted  up,  to  take 
breath  the  more  freely."     Malone. 

The  poet  is  certainly  not  guilty  of  the  confuiion  laid  to  his 
charge  with  refpett  to  the  palfage  in  Hamlet ;  for  the  beaver  was 
as  often  made  to  lift  up  as  to  let  doivn.     Douce. 

^  His  cuilfes  on  his  thighs,']  Cuijfes,  French.  Armour  for 
the  thighs.     Pope. 

The  reafon  why  his  cuiffes  are  fo  particularly  mentioned,  I  con- 
ceive to  be,  that  his  horfemanfhip  is  here  praifed,  and  the  cuijfes 
are  that  part  of  armour  which  moft  hinders  a  horfeman's  aftivity. , 

Johnson. 

'  y4nd  vaulted — ]  The  context  requires  vault,  but  a  word  of 
one  fyllable  will  not  fuit  the  metre.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote 
vault  it,  a  mode  of  phrafeology  of  which  there  are  fome  exam- 
ples in  thefe  plays.     Malone. 

^  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus,']  This  idea  occurs  in 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  IFalden,  or  Gabriel  Hwrvey's  Hunt  is 

up,  &c.  1596  :   " her  hottefl  fury  may  be  refembled  to  the 

palling  of  a  brave  cariere  by  a  Pegafus."'     Steevens. 

'  Ajid  witch,  the  world — ]  For  bewitch,  charm.     Pope. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  11  : 

",  To  fit  and  witch  me^  as  Afcanius  did."     Steevens. 
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They  come  like  facrlfices  in  their  trinj, 

And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  fmoky  war^ 

All  hot,  and  bleeding,  Avill  we  offer  them  : 

The  mailed  Mars  fhall  on  his  altar  lit, 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 

To  hear  this  rich  reprifal  is  fo  nigh, 

And  yet  not  ours  : — Come,  let  me  take  my  horfe> 

Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 

Againft  the  bofom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 

Harry  to  Harry  Ihall,  hot  horfe  to  horfe. 

Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corfe.-— 

O,  that  Glendower  were  come  ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news : 

I  learn'd  in  Worcefter,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worft  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

TVoR.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frofly  found. 

Hot,  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach 
unto  ? 

f^ER.  To  thirty  thoufand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be; 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  ferve  fo  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  make  a  mufter  fpeedily  : 
Doomfday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying ;  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

\_Exeunt„ 
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SCENE  II. 

A  publick  Road  near  Coventry. 
Enter  Falstapp   and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry ;  fill 
me  a  bottle  of  fack :  our  fokliers  fhall  march 
through  ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  anfwer  the  coin- 
age. Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  '  meet  me  at  the  town's 
end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  [_Exit, 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  afhamed  of  my  fokliers,  I  am 

a  fouced  gurnet.*     I  have  mifufed  the  king's  prefs 

'  lieutenant  Peto — ]     This  paflage  proves  that  Peto  did 

not  go  with  the  Prince.     Johnson. 

*  'fouced  gurnet.']    This  is  a  difh  mentioned  in  that  very- 

laughable  poem  called  The  Coiniter-J'cuffie,   1^58  : 
"  Stuck  thick  witli  cloves  upon  the  back, 
"  Well  fluff" 'd  with  fage,  and  for  the  fmack, 
"  Daintily  ftrew'd  with  pepper  black, 

"  Soiled  gurnet." 
Souced  gurnet  is  an  appellation  of  contempt  very   frequently 
employed  in  the  old  comedies.     So,  in  Decker's  Honeji  If^horc, 
16'35  : 

*■'  Punck  !  you  foucd  gurnet .'"' 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  il^iiy  Beguiled,  iQoG  -. 
*'  Ont  you  fouced  gurnet  J  you  wool-fiit ! " 
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damnably. 3  I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundreci 
and  fifty  foldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  prefs  me  none  but  good  houfeholders/  yeomen's 
fons  :  inquire  me  out  contra61ed  bachelors,  fuch  as 
had  been  afked  twice  on  the  bans  ;  fuch  a  commo- 
dity of  warm  ilaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil 
as  a  drum  ;  fuch  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver, 
worfe  than  a  flruck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck. 5     I 


Among  the  Cotton  MSS.  is  a  part  of  an  old  houfehold  book  for  the 
year  1594.     See  Vefp.  F.  xvi : 

"  Supper.     Paid  for  a  giitnard,  viii.  d."     Steevens. 

A  gurnet  is  a  fifh  very  nearly  refembling  a  piper. 

It  Ihould  feem  from,  one  of  Taylor's  pieces,  entitled  A  Bawd, 
12mo.  1635,  that  a  fowced  gurnet  was  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  metaphorical  fenfe  in  which  we  now  frequently  ufe  the  word 
gudgeon  :  "  Though  (he,  [a  bawd]  live  after  the  flefh,  all  is  filh 
that  comes  to  the  net  with  her  ; — She  hath  baytes  for  all  kinde 
.  of  frye  :  a  great  lord  is  her  Greenland  whale  ;  a  countrey  gentle- 
man is  her  cods-head ;  a  rich  citizen's  fon  is  her  Jows'd  gurnet, 
or  her  gudgeon."     Malone. 

^  /  have  jnifufed  the  king's  prefs  datnnally.']     Thus,  in 

the  Voyage  to  Cadiz,  1597.  [See  Hakluyt,  Vol.  I.  p.  607.] 
*'  — about  the  28  of  the  laid  monetlij  a  certaine  Lieutenant  was 
degraded  and  calliierd,  &c.  for  the  taking  of  money  by  the  way 
of  corruption  of  certaine  prejlfouldiers  in  the  countrey,  and  for 
pleafing  of  others  in  their  roomes,  more  unjitforfervice,  and 
of  lefs  fufficiency  and  abilitie."     Steevens. 

*  1  prefs  me  none  but  good  houfeholders,  &c.]  This  prac- 
tice is  complained  of  in  Barnabie  Riche's  Souldiers  Wijlie  to 
Britons  Welfare,  or  Captaine  Skill  and  Captaine  Pill,  l604, 
p.  62  :  "  Sir,  I  perceive  by  the  found  of  your  words  you  are  a 
favourite  to  Captaines,  and  I  thinke  you  could  be  contented,  that 
to  ferve  the  expeditipn  of  thefe  times,  we  Ihould  take  up  honeft 
houfeholders,  men  that  are  of  wealth  and  abilitie  to  live  at  home, 
fuch  as  your  captaines  might  chop  and  chaunge,  and  make  mar- 
cbandife  of, '  i^c.     Steevens. 

s  , worfe  tha?i  ajiruck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  U'ild-duck.']    The 

repetition  cS  the  fame  image  difpofed  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  to  read,  in  oppofition  to  all  tlie  copies, 
ajiruck  deer,  wliich  is  indeed  a  proper  expreflion,  butnothkcly 
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prefled  me  none  but  ruch  toafls  and  butter,^  with 
hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads, 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  fervices ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  confifts  of  ancients,  corporals, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  flaves  as  rag- 
ged as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  fores :  and  fuch  as,  indeed, 
were  never  foldiers  ;  but  difcarded  unjuft  ferving- 
men,  younger  fons  to  younger  brothers,^  revolted 

to  have  been  corrupted.  Shakfpeare,  perhaps,  wrote  ajiruck 
Jorrel,  which,  being"  negligently  read  by  a  man  not  fkilled  in  hun- 
ter's language,  was  eafily  changed  iojiruckfoivl.  Sorrel  is  ufed 
In  Loves  Labour s  Loji  for  a  young  deer ;  and  the  terms  of  the 
chafe  were,  in  our  author's  time,  familiar  to  the  ears  of  every 
gentleman.     Johnson. 

-fowl,']  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  I598,  In  a  fubfequent  copy 
(16O8)  the  word  fowl  being  erroneoufly  printed  ybo/,  that  error 
was  adopted  in  the  quarto  l6l3,  and  confequently  in  the  folio, 
which  was  printed  from  it.     Malone. 

Fowl  feems  to  have  been  the  word  defigned  by  the  poet,  who 
might  have  thought  an  oppolition  between yb«/Z,  i.  e.  domeftick 
birds,  and  wild-fowl,  futficienton  this  occafion.  Hehasalmoll 
the  fame  exprelhon  in  Much  Ado  alout  Nothing  :  "  Alas  poor 
hurt  fowl !  now  will  he  creep  into  fedges."     Steevens. 

^  ——-fuch  ioajis  and  butter,]  This  term  of  contempt  is  ufed 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  ivithout  Money  : 

"  They  love  young  toafis  and  butter,  Bow-bell  fuckers." 

Steevens. 
*'  Londiners,  and  all  within  the  found  of  Bow-bell,  are  in  re- 
proach called  cocknies,  and  eaters  of  buttered  tqjies."     Moryfon's 
Itin.  1617.     Malone. 

'  younger  fons  to  younger  brothers.  Sec]  Raleigh,  in  his 

Difcourfe  on  IVar,  ufes  this  very  expreffion  for  nien  of  defperate 
fortune  and  wild  adventure.  Which  borrowed  it  from  the  other, 
I  know  not,  but  I  think  the  play  was  printed  before  the  Difcourfe, 

Johnson, 

Perhaps  Oliver  Cromwell  was  indebted  to  this  fpeech,  for  the 
farcafm  wliich  he  threw  out  on  the  foldiers  commanded  by 
Hampden  :  "  Your  troops  are  moft  of  them  old  decay edferving 
7nen  and  tapfiers,''  &c.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XI.  Cc 
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tapfters,  and  oftlers  trade-fallen  ;  the  cankers  of  a 
calm  world,  and  a  long  peace  ;'^  ten  times  more 
difhonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient:* 


'  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace ;]    So,  in 

The  Puritan  :  "  — hatched  and  nourifhed  in  the  idle  calmnejs 
of  peace."  Again,  in  Pierce  Pennilefs  his  Supplication  to  the 
Devil,  15Q1 :  "  ■  all  the  canker-wormes  that  Ireed  on  the  ruji 
of  peace."     Steevens. 

^  ten  times  more  d\Jlionouralle  ragged  than  an  oldfaced 

ancient :]  Shakfpeare  ufes  this  word  fo  promifcuoufly  to  fignify 
an  enlign  or  ftandard-bearer,  and  alfo  the  colours  or  ftandard 
bome,  that  I  cannot  be  at  a  certainty  for  his  allufion  here.  If 
the  text  be  genuine,  I  think  the  meaning  muft  be,  as  difhonour- 
ably  ragged  as  one  that  has  been  an  enfign  all  his  days  j  tliat  has 
let  age  creep  upon  him,  and  never  had  merit  enough  to  gain  pre- 
ferment. Dr.  Warburton,  who  underflands  it  in  the  fecond  con- 
ftru£tion,  has  fufpefted  the  text,  and  given  the  following  inge- 
nious emendation  :  "  How  is  an  old-faced  ancient  or  enfign,  dif- 
honourably  ragged  ?  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  efteemed  more 
honourable  than  a  ragged  pair  of  colours.  A  very  little  altera- 
tion will  reftore  it  to  its  original  fenfe,  which  contains  a  touch  of 

the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fine-turned  fatire  in  the  world  :  ten 

times  more  diflionourally  ragged  than  an  old  feaft  ancient ;  i.  e. 
the  colours  ufed  by  the  city-companies  in  their  feafts  and  pro- 
ceflions ;  for  each  company  had  one  with  its  peculiar  device, 
which  was  ufually  difplayed  and  borne  about  on  fuch  occafions. 
Now  nothing  could  be  more  witty  or  farcaftical  than  this  compa- 
rifon  :  for  as  Falftaff's  raggamuffins  were  i-educed  to  their 
tattered  condition  through  their  riotous  excefles ;  fo  this  old  feajh 
ancient  became  torn  and  lliattered,  not  in  any  manly  exercife  of 
arms,  but  amidft  the  revels  of  drunken  bacchanals." 

Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is  very  acute  and  judicious ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  the  licentioufnefs  of  our  author's  didion  may 
jtiot  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant  to  reprefenthis  foldiers,  a& 
viore  ragged,  though  lefs  honourably  ragged,  than  an  old  ancient. 

Johnson. 

An  old  faced  ancient,  is  an  old  ftandard  mended  with  a  dif- 
ferent colour.  It  ftaould  not  be  written  in  one  word,  as  old  and 
faced  are  dillind  epithets.  To  face  a  gown  is  to  triju  it ;  an  ex- 
preflion  at  prefent  in  ule.  In  our  author's  time  the  facings  of 
gowns  were  always  of  a  colour  different  from  tlie  fluff  itfelf. 
So,  in  this  play : 
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and  fuch  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that 
have  bought  out  tlieir  fei'vices,  that  you  would  think, 
that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals, 
lately  come  from  fwine-keeping,  from  eating  draff* 
and  hulks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and 
told  me,  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  prefTed 
the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  feen  fuch  fcare- 
crovvs.  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that's  flat : — Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  be- 
twixt the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on;^  for,  in- 
deed, I  had  the  mofi  of  them  out  of  prifon.  There's 
but  a  fhirt  and  a  half*  in  all  my  company  :  and  the 

"  To  face  the  garment  of  retelliori 

"  With  foiiie  fine  colour." 
Again,  in  Ravi- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  \6ll  : 

"  Your  tawny  coats  with  greafy  facings  here." 

Steevens. 
So,  in  The  Puritan,  a  comedy,  1607  :  "  ■  -  full  of  holes, 
like  a  (hot  ancient."  The  modern  editors,  inftead  of  diJJionour- 
ahle  read  d\)honourahly  >  but  the  change  is  unneceflary,  for  our 
author  frequently  ufes  adje6tives  adverbially.  So  again  in  this 
play  : 

"  And  fince  this  bufinefs  (ofair  is  done." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII :  "  He  is  equal  ravenous  as  he  is 
fubtle."     Again,  in  Hamlet  :  "  I  2immyidi  indifferent  houQUi." 
Again,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  Her  only  fault — 

"^  Is  that  ihe  is  inloleralle  curft." 
See  alfo  VoL VIII.  p.  348,  n,  7.     Malone. 

*  gyves  on  ;]  i.  e,  Ihackles.     Pope. 

So,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Hycke  Scorner  : 
"  And  I  will  go  fetch  a  pair  of.  gyves." 
Again  : 

"  They  be  yeomen  of  the  wrethe,  that  be  fhackled  in 
gyves."     Steevens. 

^  There's  but  ajliirt  and  a  half — ]  The  old  copies  read 

— There  s  not  a  fhirt  &c.  Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.  In  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  printed  by  J.  Roberts,  4to.  loOO,  but  has 
taken  the  place  of  not : 

'•  Repent  Init  you  that  you  fliall  lofe  your  friend." 

MAtONB, 

Cc2 
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half-fhirt  is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  ihoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  with- 
out fleeves ;  and  the  fhirt,  to  fay  the  truth,  ftolen 
from  my  hoft  at  Saint  Albans,  or  the  red-nofe  inn- 
keeper of  Daintry.3  But  that's  all  one ;  they'll  find  "^ 
linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  ?  how  now,  quilt  ? 

Fjl.  What,  Hal  ?  How  now,  mad  wag  ?  what 
a  devil  doft  thou  in  Warwickfhire  ? — My  good  lord 
of  Weftmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy  ;  I  thought, 
your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

TVest.  'Faith,  fir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there,  and  you  too  ;  but  my  powers  are 
there  already  :  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for 
us  all ;  we  muft  away  all  night. 5 

Fjl.  Tut,  never  fear  me ;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  fleal  cream. 


^  •       ■  0/  Daintry.]  i.  e.  Daventry.     Steevens, 

*  fiolen  from  my  hojl  &c.]  This  propenfity  of  foldiers  in 

a  march  to  purloin,  is  noticed  by  a  writer  contemporary  with 
Shakfpeare.  Barnabie  Rich  fays,  "  Fyrll  by  the  way  as  they 
travayle  through  the  countrey  where  they  chaunce  to  lye  all  night, 
the  good  wyfe  hath  fpedde  well  if  fhee  fynde  hyr  fheetes  in  the 
morning,  or  if  this  happe  to  fayle,  yet  a  coverlet  or  curtens  from 
the  bed,  or  a  carpet  from  the  table,  fome  bed  clothes  or  table 
napkins,  or  fome  other  thing  mufl  needs  packe  away  witli  them, 
there  coraes  nothing  amifle  if  it  will  ferve  to  by  drinke."  A  right 
excellent  and  ptcqj'aunt  Dialogue  L-etzrene  AJercury  and  an  Eng- 
lijh  Souldier,  &c.  1574,  bl.  1.  fig.  H,  5.     Reed. 

^  we  muft  away  all  night.']     Read — we  muji  away  all 

to-night.     M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Weftmoreland  means — "  we  muft  travel  all  night." 

Steevens, 
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P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  Heal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy 
theft  hath  ah-eady  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me. 
Jack  ;  Whofe  fellows  are  thefe  that  come  after  ? 

Fjl.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

F.  Hen.  I  did  never  fee  fuch  pitiful  rafcals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut ;  good  enough  to  tofs  ;^  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well 
as  better :  tufh,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but,  fir  John,  methinks  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where 
they  had  that :  and  for  their  barenefs, — I  am  fure, 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  fworn  ;  unlefs  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  firrah,  make  hafte ; 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field, 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

West.  He  is,  fir  John  ;  I  fear,  wefhall  ftay  too 
long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a 

feafl. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guefl.  \_Exeunt. 


• '"good  enough  to  tofs  j]  That  isj  to  tofs  upon  a  pike. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 

*'  The  foldiers  fliould  have  tofsd  me  on  their  pikes, 
"  Before  I  would  have  granted,"  &c.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewfbury, 

Enter  Hotspuk,  Worcester,  Douglas,  mid 
Vernon. 

Hot,  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

IVoR.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver,  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  fay  you  fo  ?  looks  he  not  for  lupply  ? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

JVoR.  Good  coufin,  be  adyis'd ;  ftir  not  to-night, 

Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord.. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counfel  well ; 

You  fpeak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  flander,  Douglas  :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  well-refpecled  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counfel  Vv'ith  weak  fear. 
As  you  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives  :^ — 
Let  it  be  ^Qen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 


'  As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives  .•]  The  old  copies  : 
that  this  day  lives.    Steevens. 

We  ihould  omit  the  words,  this  day,  which  weaken  the  fenfe 
and  deftroy  the  mealure.     M.  Mason. 
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Hot.  To-night,  fay  I. 

f^ER.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  fuch  great  leading,^ 
That  you  forelee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  Certain  horfe 
Of  my  coulin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcelter's  horfe  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  afleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horfe  is  half  the  half  himfelf.9 

Hot.  So  are  the  horfes  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  is  full  of  reft. 

PFoR.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  fake,  coulin,  ftay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  Trumpet  founds  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.    I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the 
king. 
If  you  vouchfafe  me  hearing,  and  refpe(9:. 

Hot,  Welcome,  fir  Walter  Blunt ;  And  'would 
to  God, 
You  were  of  our  determination  ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well :  and  even  thofe  fome 
Envy  your  great  deferving,  and  good  name ; 

*  fuch  great  leading,']  Such  condu6t,  fuch  experience  iu 

martial  bufinefs.     Johnson. 

The  old  copies — 

fuch  great  leading  as  you  are. 
By  the  advice  of  Mr,  Ritfon  I  have  omitted  the  words — as  yoii 
are,  which  only  ferve  to  deftroy  tlie  metre.     Steevens. 

9  .......^  half  himfelf]  Old  copies — half  of  himfelf. 

Steevens. 
Cc4 
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Becaufe  you  are  not  of  our  quality/ 
But  fland  againft  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend,  but  ftill  I  fhould  ftand 

^^' 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule. 

You  ftand  againft  anointed  majefty  ! 

But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  fent  to  know 

The  nature  of  your  griefs;^  and  whereupon 

You  conjure  from  the  breaft  of  civil  peace 

Such  bold  hoftility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 

Audacious  cruelty  :  If  that  the  king 

Have  any  way  your  good  deferts  forgot, — 

Which  he  confefteth  to  be  manifold, — 

He  bids  you  name  your  griefs  ;  and,  with  all  fpe^d,. 

You  (hall  have  your  defircs,  with  intereft  ; 

And  pardon  abfolute  for  yourfelf,  and  thefe, 

Flerein  misled  by  your  fuggeftion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind  ;  and,  well  we  know,  the 
king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promife,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myfelf. 
Did  give  him  that  fame  royalty  he  w'ears  :3 

*  •  of  our  quality,]     Quality,  in  our  autlior's  time,  was 

frequently  ufed  in  the  i'enfe  oi  fv.llowjhip  or  occupation.  So,  in 
Tke  Tempejt  :  "  Talk  Ariel  and  all  his  quality,"  i.  e.  all  thofe 
who  were  employed  with  Ariel  in  fimilar  iervices  or  occupations  ; 

his  fellows.     Again,  in  Hamht :   " give  me  a  tafte  of  your 

quality,'"     Malone. 

^  of  rfour  gnek  j]  That  Is,  grievances.  So,  in  A  Decla- 
ration of  the  Treafons  of  the  late  Earle  of  Effl'X,  &c.  l6"01  : 
"  The  Lord  Keeper  required  the  Earle  of  Elfex,  that  if  he  would 
not  declare  his  griefs  openly,  yet  that  then  he  would  impart  them 
privately."     Malone. 

^  My  father,  and  wy  uncle,  and  myfelf, 

Did  give  him.  that  fame  royalty  he  luears  ;]  The  Percies 
were  in  the  higheft  favour  with  King  Henry  the  Fourth  for  fome 
tirne  after  his  accelhon,     Thomas  Earl  of  Worcefter  was  ap- 
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And, — when  he  was  not  fix  and  twenty  Urong, 

Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 

A  poor  unminded  outlaw  fneaking  home, — 

My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  fliore  : 

And, — when  he  heard  him  fwear,  and  vow  to  God, 

He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancafter, 

To  fue  his  livery,-^  and  beg  his  peace ; 

With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal, — 

My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 

Swore  him  affiftance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 

pointed  Governour  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  cuftody  of  Ifabel,  widow  of  King  Richard  the  Second, 
when  fhe  was  fent  back  to  France  after  that  king's  depolition. 
Hotfpur,  who  accompanied  him  on  that  occalion,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Ambafladors  of  both  nations,  who  met  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  protefted  "■  upon  his  foul"  that  Ihe  was  a  virgin, 
*'  found  and  entire  even  as  flie  was  delivered  to  King  Richard, 
and  if  any  would  fay  to  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  prove  it 
againll  him  by  combat."     Speed,  p.  753.     Maloxe. 

*  To  fue  his  livery,']  This  Is  a  law  phrafe  belonging  to  the 
feudal  tenures  ;  meaning,  to  fue  out  the  delivery  or  poffeffion  of 
his  lands  from  thofe  perfons  who  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  te- 
nants of  the  crown,  feized  their  lands,  till  the  heir  Jiied  out  his 
livery.     Steevens. 

Before  the  32d  year  of  King  IJenry  the  Eighth,  wardfliips 
were  ufually  granted  as  court  favours,  to  thofe  who  made  fuitfor, 
and  had  interell  enough  to  obtain  them.     Ritson. 

During  the  exiftence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  King's  tenants,  an  in  quell:  of  office,  called  inquijitio  poji 
mortem,  was  held,  to  inquire  of  what  lands  he  died  feized,  who 
was  his  heir,  of  what  age  he  was,  &c.  and  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  he  became  the  ward  of  the  crown ;  the 
land  was  feized  by  its  officers,  and  continued  in  its  polfeffion,  or 
that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  crown  granted  it,  till  the  heir 
came  of  age,  and  fued  out  his  livery,  or  oujierleniaine,  that  is, 
the  delivery  of  the  land  out  of  his  guardian's  hands.  To  regu- 
late thefe  inquiries,  which  were  greatly  abufed,  many  perfons 
being  compelled  to  fue  out  livery  from  the  crown,  who  were  by 
no  means  tenants  thereunto,  the  Court  of  JFards  and  Liveries 
was  ereded  by  Stat.  32,  Hen.  VIII.  c.  46.  See  Blackttone's 
Comm.  II.  6i.  III.  258.     Malone. 
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Now,  when  the  lords,  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  and  lefs  5  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages  ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  flood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  profFer'd  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  followed  him,*^ 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  prefently,— as  greatneis  knows  itfelf, — 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  fhore  at  Ravenfpurg ;? 
And  now,  forfooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edi6ls,  and  fome  ftrait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  : 
Cries  out  upon  abufes,  feems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  face. 
This  feeming  brow  of  jufiice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  abfent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  perfonal  in  the  Irifh  war. 

Blunt,  Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 


5  The  more  and  lefs  — ]  i.  e.  the  greater  and  the  lefs. 

Steevens. 

Steevens  has  given  the  words,  the  viore  and  lefs,  the  only  ex- 
planation they  can  bear  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to 
read — 

They  more  and  lefs,  came  in  kc.     M.  Masov. 

°  Gave  him  their  heirs  ;  as  pages  followed  himf}  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  point  differently  : 

Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages  ;  folloiv'd  him,  &c. 

Malone. 

^  Upon  the  nailed  Jlrore  &c.]  In  this  whole  fpeech  he  alludes 
again  to  fome  palTages  in  Richard  the  Second.    Johnson. 
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Hot.  Then,  to  the  point. 

In  fhort  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  king ; 

Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life ; 

And,  in  the  neck  of  that,^  tafk"d  the  whole  ftate  :9 

To  make  that  worfe,  fufFer'd  his  kinfman  March 

(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 

Indeed  his  king,)  to  be  incag'd  in  Wales,^ 

There  without  ranfome  to  lie  forfeited  : 

Difgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  vi6lories ; 

Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence  ; 

Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 

In  rage  difmifs'd  my  father  from  the  court ; 

Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong : 

And,  in  conclulion,  drove  us  to  feek  out 

This  head  of  fafety ;-  and,  withal,  to  pry 


*  And.  in  the  neck  of  that,']  So,  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Plea- 
Jure,  1566  :  "  Great  milchiefes  fuccedyng  one  in  another's  necke." 

Henderson. 

'  ■  talk'd  tlie  whole Jiafe :]  I  fuppofe  it  fliould  be  tax'd  the 
whole  ftate.     Johnson. 

TaJUd  is  here  nfed  for  taxed  3  it  was  once  common  to  employ 
thefe  words  indifcriminately.  Memoirs  of  P.  de  Commines,  by 
Danert,  folio,  4th  edit.  1674,  p.  136  :  "  Duke  Philip,  by  the 
fpace  of  many  years  levied  neither  fubfidies  nor  tajhs.''  Again, 
in  Stephen  GofTon's  School  of  Alufe,  1579  '•  "  like  a  greedy 

furveiour  being  fent  into  Fraunce  to  govern  the  countrie,  robbed 
them  and  fpoyled  them  of  all  their  treafure  with  unreafonable 
tajkes." 

Again,  in  Holinflied,  p.  422  :  ''  There  was  a  new  and  ftrange 
fubiidie  or  tq/ke  granted  to  be  levied  for  the  king's  ufe." 

Steevens. 

'  ■  incag'd  in  Wales,']  The  old  copies  have  engag'd.  Cor- 
reded  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

No  change  was  neceffary,  Engagd  iignifies  delivered  as  a 
kojiage;  and  is  again  ufed  in  that  fenfe.     See  p.  409,  n.  8. 

Douce. 

*  This  head  of  fafety ;]  This  army,  from  which  I  hope  for 
prote6lion.    Johnson. 
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Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indiredl  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  anfwer  to  the  king  ? 

Hot.  Not  fo,  fir  Walter  ;  we'll  withdraw  awhile. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  furety  for  a  fafe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  (hall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purpofes  :  and  fo  farewell. 

Blunt.  I  would,  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 
love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  fo  we  fhall. 

Blunt.  Tray  heaven,  you  do  ! 

\Eoceunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

York.     A  Room  in  the  Archhijhop^ s  Houfe. 

Enter  the  ArchhiJIiop  of  York,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  fir  Michael ;   bear  this  fealed 
brief,3 
With  winged  hafte,  to  the  lord  marefhal  ;* 
This  to  my  coufin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  reft 
To  whom  they  are  direded :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  hafte. 

Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  guefs  their  tenor. 

3  fealed  brief,]    A  Irief  is  fimply  a  letter.    Johnson. 

♦  —    .  to  the  lord  marefhal  5]    Thomas  Lord  Mowbray. 

Malonb. 


'■'.•'•^  r  ^ 


S:Sa  rt^ina  J^n.SuUi 


SSandenalltl. 


naMn.SuMC 


ScroopAjrchibisiiof  oflfOIiICo 


Jf^nrtJ  7Pr  J'art Zi^ 


/ 
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Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 5 

To-morrow,  good  lir  Michael,  is  a  day, 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thoufand  men 
Mud  'bide  the  touch  :  For,  fir,  at  Shrevvfbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  underftand, 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raifed  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry  :  and  I  fear,  fir  Michael, — 
What  with  the  ficknefs  of  Northumberland, 
(Whofe  power  was  in  the  firft  proportion,)^ 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  abfence,  thence, 
(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  finew  too,^ 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies,) — 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  infi:ant  trial  with  the  king. 

Gent.  Why,  good  my  lord,  .you  need  not  fear ; 
there's  Douglas, 
And  Mortimer.^ 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer's  not  there. 

Gent.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord  Harry 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcefter ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 


*  Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  guefs  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do.]    Read  : 

Gent.  My  lord,  I  guefs  their  tenor. 
Arch.  Like  enough.    Kits  ok. 

*  — —  in  the  Jirjl  proportion,']    Whofe  quota  was  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  man  in  the  confederacy,     Johnson. 

^  rated  Jinew  too,']    K  rated  Jinew  fignifics  a  ftrength 

on  which  we  reckoned ;  a  help  of  which  we  made  account. 

.fOHXSON". 

*  And  Mortimer.]     Old  copies,  redundantly  : 

And  lord  Mortimer.     Stekvens. 
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j4rch.  And  fo  there  is :  but  yet  the  king  hath 
drawn 
The  fpecial  head  of  all  the  land  together ; — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancafler, 
The  noble  Weftmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  cor-rivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  eftimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Gent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  fhall  be  well 
oppos'd. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  lefs,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear ; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worfl,  fir  Michael,  fpeed : 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Difmifs  his  power,  he  means  to  vifit  us, — 

For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 

And  'tis  but  wifdom  to  make  ftrong  againft  him  ; 
Therefore,  make  hafte :  I  muft  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  fo  farewell,  fir  Michael. 

[Exeunt  J  ever  ally  * 
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ACT  V.9    SCENE  I. 

The  King's  Camp  near  Shrevvibury. 

Enter  King  Iri^^UY,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  JoHif! 
of  Lancafler,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir 
John  Falstapf.* 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  fun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  bulky  hill !-  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  diftemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  fouthern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpoles  ;3 
Andj  by  his  hollow  whiftling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretells  a  tempeft,  and  a  bluftering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  loiers  let  it  fympathize ; 
For  nothing  can  feem  foul  to  thofe  that  win. — 

Trumpet.     Enter  Worcester  ^tzg?  Vernon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcefter  ?  'tis  not  well, 

^  ASi  VJ]  It  feeras  proper  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  edi- 
tions printed  while  the  author  lived,  this  play  is  not  broken  into 
A6ls.  The  divifion  which  was  made  by  the  players  in  tlie  firfi; 
folio,  feems  commodious  enough  ;  but,  being  without  authority, 
may  be  changed  by  any  editor  who  thinks  himfelf  able  to  make  a 
better.     Johnson. 

^  In  the  old  and  modern  editions  the  Earl  of  Weftmoreland  is 
made  to  enter  here  with  the  King  ;  but,  it  appears  from  a  palfagc 
in  the  next  fcene  that  he  was  left  as  a  hollage  in  Hotfpur's  camp, 
till  Worcefter  Ihould  return  from  treating  with  Henry.  Sec 
p,  408,  n.  5.     Malone. 

^  bulky  hUl!'\  Bushy  is  woody.   (Bofquet,  Fr.)   Milton 

writes  the  word  perhaps  more  properly,  loshy.     Steevens. 

^  to  his  pitTpnfL's ;]    That  is,  to  the  fun's,  to  that  which 

the  fun  portends  by  his  unufual  appearance.     JoHNsotf. 
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That  you  and  I  fhould  meet  upon  fuch  terms 
As  now  we  meet :  You  have  deceiv'd  our  truft  5 
And  made  us  dofF  our  eafy  robes  4  of  peace. 
To  crufh  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  fteel  :5 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  welL 
What  fay  you  to't  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlifh  knot  of  all-abhorred  war  ? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  j 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mifchief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

JVoR.  Hear  me,  my  liege  : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;   for,  I  do  proteft, 
I  have  not  fought  the  day  of  this  diflike. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  fought  for  it !  how  comes 
it  then  ? 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  It. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace.^ 


■   *  dofF  o«r  eafy  roles — ]  i.  e.  do  them  off,  put  them  off. 

So,  in  King  John  : 

"  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  It  for  fhame— -." 

Steevens. 

*  To  crujh  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle Jieel ;]  Shakfpeare  muft 
have  been  aware  that  the  King  was  not  at  this  time  more  than 
four  years  older  than  lie  was  at  the  depofition  of  King  Richard. 
And  indeed  in  the  next  play,  he  makes  him  exprelsly  tell  us,  tliat 
it  was  then — 

"  but  eight  ye  en's  lince 

"  Northumberland,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard 
"  Gave  him  defiance." 
But  it  is  altogether  fruitlefs  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  our 
author's  chronology.     Ritson. 

•  Peace,  chewet,  peaccJ]  A  chewet,  or  chutt,  is  a  noify  chat- 
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JVoR.  It  pleas'd  your  majefty,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour,  from  myfelf,  and  all  our  houfe ; 
And  yet  I  muft  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  firft  and  deareft  of  your  friends. 
For  you,  my  ftafF  of  office  ^  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time  ;  and  ported  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kifs  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  fo  ftrong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myfelf,  my  brother,  and  his  fon. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time  :  You  fwore  to  us, — 
And  you  did  fwear  that  oath  at  Doncailer, 
That  you  did  nothing  purpofe  'gainft  the  ftate ; 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall'n  right, 
The  feat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancafter  : 
To  this  we  fwore  our  aid.     But,  in  Ihort  fpace. 


tering  bird,  a  pie.     This  carries  a  proper  reproach  to  Falftaff  for 
his  ill-timed  and  impertinent  jeft.     Theobald. 

In  an  old  book  of  cookery,  printed  in  1596^,  I  find  a  receipt 
to  make  chewets,  which,  from  their  ingredients,  feem  to  have 
been  fat  greafy  puddings  ;  and  to  ihefe  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Prince  alludes.  Both  the  quartos  and  folio  fpell  the  word  as 
it  now  ftands  in  the  text,  and  as  I  found  it  in  the  book  already 
mentioned.  So,  in  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory  :  "  As  for  chuets, 
which  are  likewife  minced  meat,  inftead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were 
good  to  moiilen  them  partly  with  cream,  or  almond  and  piftachio 
milk,"  &c.  It  appears  from  a  receipt  in  The  Forme  of  Cury,  a 
Roll  of  ancient  Englijh  Cookery,  compiled  about  A.  D.  ISpO,  by 
the  Mafter  Cook  of  King  Richard  II  and  publiftiedby  Mr.  Pegge^ 
8vo.  178O,  that  thefe  chewets  were  fried  in  oil.  See  p.  83,  of 
that  work.  Cotgrave's  DiSiionary  explains  the  French  word 
goubelet,  to  be  a  kind  of  round  pie  refembling  our  chuet. 

SteevenSc 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  DiSiionary,  I598  :  "  Frilingotti, 
A  kinde  of  daintie  chewet  or  minced  pie."     Malone. 

■^  ""^yjicff  o/"  office — ]  See  Richard  the  Second. 

J0HNS017, 
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It  rain'd  down  fortune  flowering  on  your  head  j 

And  fuch  a  flood  of  greatnefs  fell  on  you, — 

What  with  our  help ;  what  with  the  abfent  king  ; 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time;^ 

The  feeming  fufFerances  that  you  had  borne ; 

And  the  contrarious  winds,  that  held  the  king 

So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irifh  wars. 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead,— 

And,  from  this  fwarm  of  fair  advantages. 

You  took  occafion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  fway  into  your  hand  : 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncafter ; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  fo 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,^ 

Ufeth  the  fparrow  :  did  opprefs  our  neft  ; 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  fo  great  a  bulk, 

That  even  our  love  durfl  not  come  near  your  fight. 

For  fear  of  fwallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  fafety  fake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  fight,  and  raife  this  prefent  head : 

Whereby  we  ftand  oppofed  *  by  fuch  means 

As  you  yourfelf  have  forg'd  againll  yourfelf ; 


'  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time  ;]  i.e.  the  injuries  done 

by  King  Richard  in  the  wantonnefs  of  profperity.     Musgravk, 

^  j4s  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,']  The  cuckoo':^ 
chicken,  who,  being  hatched  and  fed  by  the  fparrow,  in  whofe 
neft  the  cuckoo's  egg  was  laid,  grows  in  time  able  to  devour  her 
nurfe.     Johnson. 

Thus,  in  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation  of  the  tenth  Book  of 
Plinj^'s  Nat.  Hljl.  ch.  g  :  "  The  Titling,  therefore,  tliat  fitteth, 
being  thus  deceived,  hatcheth  the  egge  and  bringeth  up  the 
chicke  of  another  bird  : — and  this  the  doth  fo  long,  untill  the 
young  cuchow  being  once  fledge  and  readie  to  flie  abroad,  is  fo 
bold  as  to  feize  upon  the  old  Titling,  a'.id  eat  up  her  that  hatched 
ter."     Steevens. 

'  ..    'wejiand  oppofed  &c,]   We  ftand  in  oppofition  to  you. 

Johnson. 
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By  unkind  ufage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

JT.  Hen.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  you  have  articu- 
lated,^ 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crofles,  read  in  churches  ; 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  fome  fme  colour,-^  that  may  pleafe  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  difcontents,4 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurly burly  innovation  : 
And  never  yet  did  infurre^lion  want 
Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  caufe  ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  ftarving  for  a  time  5 
Of  pellmell  havock  and  confufion. 


^ articulated,']  i.  e.  exhibited  in  articles.     So,  in  Daniel's 

Civil  Wars,  &c.  Book  V  : 

"  How  to  articulate  with  yielding  wights." 
Again,  in  The  Spanijli  Tragedy  : 

"  To  end  thofe  things  articulated  here." 
Again,  in  The  Valiant  IFelchraan,  l6l5  : 

"  Drums,  beat  aloud  ! — I'll  not  articulate." 

Steepens, 

^  To  face  the  garment  of  relellion 

With  fome  line  colour,]  This  is  an  allulion  to  otir  ancient 
fantaftick  habits,  which  were  ufually  faced  or  turned  up  with  a 
colour  different  from  that  of  which  they  were  made.  So,  in  the 
old  Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  His  hofen  ihall  be  freflily  garded 

"  Wyth  colours  two  or  thre."     Steevens. 

* poor  difcontents,]  Poor  difcontents  arapoor  difcontented 

people,  as  we  now  fay — malcontents.     So,  in  Marfton's  Malcon- 
tent,  1 604  : 

"  What,  play  I  well  the  free-breath'd  difcontent  ?" 

Malone. 

-  ftarving  ybr  a  time — ]    i.  e.  impatiently  expefting  a 

time,  &c.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  And  now  again  deanjiarved  for  a  look."     Mai-one. 
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P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  Is  many  a  foul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew, 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praife  of  Henry  Percy  :  By  my  hopes, — 
This  prefent  enterprize  let  off  his  head,^ — 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  a6live-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young,' 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  fpeak  it  to  my  fhame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  ; 
And  lb,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 

Yet  this  before  my  father's  maje%, 

I  am  content,  that  he  fhall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  eftimation ; 
And  will,  to  fave  the  blood  on  either  fide. 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  fingle  fight. 

K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  fo  dare  we  ven- 
ture thee. 
Albeit,  confiderations  infinite 
Do  make  againft  it : — No,  good  Worcefter,  no, ' 
We  love  our  people  well  ;^  even  thofe  we  love. 


^  fet  off  h'r  head,']  i.  e.  taken  from  his  account. 

MUSGRAVE. 

'  More  aSiive-vnliant,  or  more  valia?ii-young,']  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  reads — more  valued  young.  I  think  the  prefent  gingle 
has  more  of  Shakfpeare.     Johnson. 

The  fame  kind  of  gingle  is  in  Sydney's  Aftrophel  and  Stella  : 
"  young-wife,  wife-valiant."     Steevens. 

^  No,  good  Worcefter,  no, 

JFe  love  our  people  well ;]  As  there  appears  to  be  no  reafon 
for  introducing  the  negative  into  this  fentence,  I  fliould  fuppofe 
it  an  error  of  the  prefs,  and  that  we  ought  to  read : 
Know,  good  Worcejier,  know,  ^c. 
There  is  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  many  parts  of  thefe 
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That  are  misled  upon  your  coufin's  part : 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his : 
So  tell  your  coufin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do  : — But  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  fhall  do  their  otfice.     So,  be  gone  ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  : 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advifedly. 

\_Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotfpur  both  together 
Ai'e  confident  againfl:  the  world  in  arm©. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,    therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge ; 
For,  on  their  anfwer,  will  we  fet  on  them  : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  caufe  is  juft  ! 

\_Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
beftride  me,^  fo  ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendfhip. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  coloffus  can  do  thee  that 
friendfhip.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed- time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 


plays  were  dI6lated  to  the  tranfcrlbers,  and  tlie  words,  knoiv  and 
no,  are  pre  ifely  the  fame  in  Ibund.     M.Mason, 

'  and  leftride  vie,']  In  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry, 

when  king,  did  this  a6l  of  friendftiip  for  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefter.     Steevens. 

■     So  again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  When  I  lejtrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
"  Deep  fears,  to  fave  thy  life."     Malone. 
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P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  oweft  God  a  death. 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with 
him  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ; 
Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour 
prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can 
honour  fet  to  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour 
hath  no  Ikill  in  furgery  then  ?  No.  What  is  honour? 
A  word.  What  is  in  that  word,  honour  ?  What 
is  that  honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning  ! — Who 
hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wednefday.  Doth  he  feel 
it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  Is  it  infenfible 
then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with 
the  living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detra^lion  will  not  fuffer 
it : — therefore  I'll  none  of  it :  Honour  is  a  mere 
fcutcheon,-  and  fo  ends  my  catechifm.  \_Exit. 


*  Exit.']  This  exit  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Upton.     Johnson. 

-  Honour  is  a  mere  fcutcheon,]  This  is  very  fine.     The 

reward  of  brave  actions  formerly  was  only  Ibme  honourable 
bearing  in  the  flilelds  of  arms  bellowed  upon  defervers.  But 
Falftaff  having  faid  that  honour  often  came  not  till  after  death, 
he  calls  it  very  wittily  a  fcutcheon,  which  is  the  painted  heraldry 
borne  in  funeral  proceffions  ;  and  by  mere  fcutcheon  is  infinuated,* 
that  whether  alive  or  dead,  honour  was  but  a  name. 

Warburton. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Rebel  Camp. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

JVoR.  O,  no,  my  nephew  muft  not   know,    lii 
Richai-cl, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  'Twere  beft,  he  did. 

WoR.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  poflible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  fhould  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  fufpecl  us  ftill,  and  find  a  time 
To  punifh  this  offence  in  other  faults  : 
Sufpicion  fhall  be  all  ftuck  full  of  eyes  :3 
For  treafon  is  but  trufted  like  the  fox  ; 
M^ho,  ne'er  fo  tame,  fo  cherifh'd,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  anceflors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  fad,  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  fhall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  ftall, 
The  better  cherifh'd,  Itill  the  nearer  death. 
"My  nephew's  trefpafs  may  be  well  forgot. 
It  hath  the  excufe  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood  ; 

^  Sufpicion  Jliall  Le  all Jiuck  full  of  eyes  :'\  The  fame  image  of 
Jufpicion  is  exhibited  in  a  Latin  tragedy,  called  Roxmia,  written 
about  the  fame  time  by  Dr.  William  Alabatler.     Johnson, 

Dr.  Farmer,  with  great  propriety,  would  reform  the  line  as  I 
have  printed  it.  In  all  former  editions,  without  regard  to  mea- 
fure,  it  flood  thus  : 

"  Sufpicion,  all  our  lives,  fliall  be  ftuck  full  of  eyes." 
All  the  old  copies  read — -fuppnjition.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope,     Malone,, 
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And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 

A  hare-brain'd  Hotfpur54  govern'd  by  a  fpleen  : 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 

And  on  his  father's ; — we  did  train  him  on  ; 

And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 

We,  as  the  fpririg  of  all,  fhall  pay  for  all. 

Therefore,  good  couiin,  let  not  Harry  know. 

In  any  cafe,  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  fay,  'tis  fo. 
Here  comes  your  coufin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  and  Oncers  and 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  return'd  : — Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Weflmoreland.'^ — Uncle,  what  news  ? 

fVoR.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  prefently. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Weftmoreland.^ 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  fo.^ 

Doug.  Marry,  and  fhall,  and  very  willingly. 

\_Exit. 

*  an  adnpted  name  of  privilege, — 

A  hare-hraind  Hotfpur,]  The  name  of  Hoifpur  will  privi- 
lege him  from  cenfure.     Johnson. 

^  ' Deliver  up 

My  /orof  o/"  Weftmoreland.]  He  was  "  impawned  as  a  furety 
for  the  fafe  return"  of  Worcefter.     See  A6t  IV.  fc,  iii. 

Malone. 

*  Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Weflmor eland."]  This  line, 
as  well  as  the  next,  (as  has  been  oljferved  by  one  of  the  modern 
editors,)  properly  belongs  to  Hotfpur,  whoie  impatience  would 
fcarcely  fufFer  any  one  to  anticipate  him  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

Malone. 

'  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  &c.]  Douglas  is  here  ufed  as  a  tri- 
fyllable.     Malone. 
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JVoR.  There  is  no  feeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid  ! 

TVoR.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forfvvearing  that  he  is  forfworn  : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  fcourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,   gentlemen ;    to  arms !  for  I  have 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Weftmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,^  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choofe  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

JVoR.  The  prince  of  Wales  ftepp'd  forth  before 
the  king, 
And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  lingle  fight. 

Hot.  O,  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  fhort  breath  to-day. 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth  !  Tell  me,  tell  me. 
How  fhow'd  his  talking  ?9  feem'd  it  in  contempt  ? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  foul ;  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modeftly, 

*  And  JVe/tmoreland,  thai  tvas  engagd,"]  Engag'd  is  delivered 
as  an  hoftage,  A  few  lines  before^  upon  the  return  of  Worcefler, 
he  orders  Weftmoreland  to  be  difmilTed.     Johnson. 

'  Howjliowd  his  talking  ?]  Thus  the  quarto,  1598.  The 
others,  with  the  folio,  read — talking.     Steevens. 

I  know  not  whether  tasking  is  not  here  ufed  for  taxing  j 
i,  e.  his  fatirical  reprefentation.     So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  my  taxing,  like  a  wild  goofe,  flies." 

See  p.  395,  n.  9.     Tasking,  however,  is  fufficiently  intelligible 
in  its  more  ufual  acceptation.  We  yet  fay,  "  he  took  him  to  task," 

Malone. 
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Unlefs  a  brother  fhould  a  brother  dare 

To  gentle  exercife  and  proof  of  arms. 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ; 

Trimm'd  up  your  praifes  with  a  princely  tongue ; 

Spoke  your  defervings  like  a  chronicle  ; 

Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praife, 

By  ftill  difpraifing  praife,  valued  with  you  :  * 

And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 

He  made  a  blufhing  cital  of  himfelf  ;- 

And  chid  his  trurmt  youth  with  fuch  a  grace. 

As  if  he  malter'd^  there  a  double  fpirit, 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  inftantly. 

'  By , ftill  difpraijing  praife,  valued  with  you  .-]  This  foolilh 
line  is  indeed  in  the  folio  of  1()23,  but  it  is  evidently  the  player's 
nonfenfe.     Wae  burton. 

This  line  is  not  only  in  the  firft  folio,  but  in  all  the  editions 
before  it,  that  1  have  ieen.  Why  it  iliould  be  cenfured  as  non- 
fenfe I  know  not.  To  vilify  ]M-aife,  compared  or  valued  with 
merit  fuperior  to  praife,  is  no  liarfli  expreliion.  There  is  another 
obje6tion  to  be  made.  Prince  Henry,  in  his  challenge  of  Percy, 
had  indeed  commended  him,  but  with  no  fuch  hyperboles  as 
might  reprefent  him  above  praile  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  rea- 
fon  why  Vernon  Ihould  magnify  the  Prince's  candour  beyond  the 
truth.  Did  then  Shakfpeare  forget  the  foregoing  fcene  'i  or  are 
fome  lines  loft  from  the  Prince's  fpeech  .'     Johxson. 

I  do  not  fufpe>St  any  omilTion.  Our  author  in  repeating  letters 
and  fpeeches  of  former  fcenes  in  his  plays,  feldom  attends  mi- 
nutely to  what  he  had  written.  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes  he  al- 
ways trutlcd  to  memory.     M.a.loxe. 

'  He  made  a  hlujliing  cital  of  liiwfelf :']  Mr.  Pope  obferves, 
that  by  cital  is  meant  taxatinn  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  means  re- 
cital. The  verb  is  uf<'d  in  that  fenfe  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  AaiV.fo.i: 

"  for  we  cite  our  faults, 

"  That  they  may  hold  excus'd  oui"  lawlefs  lives." 
Again^  in  King  Henry  F.  A6t  V.  fc.  ii : 

"  Whole  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfedion'^ 
"  Which  you  have  cited,"  &c.     Collins 
3  ■■„■.— /iP  mafter'd — ]  i,  e.  was  mafter  of.     Steevfxp, 
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There  did  he  paiife  :  But  let  me  tell  the  world, — 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  fo  fweet  a  hope. 
So  much  mifconftrued  in  his  wantonnefs. 

Hot.  Coufin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies  ;  never  did  I  hear^ 
Of  any  prince,  fo  wild,  at  liberty  :  ? — 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm. 

That  he  fhall  Ihrink  under  my  courtefy. 

Arm,  arm,  with  fpeed : And,  fellows,  foldiers, 

friends, 
Better  confider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongi^e, 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  pcrfuafion. 

*  Upora  his  follies  ;  never  did  I  hear — ]  The  old  copies — on 
his  follies.  Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  lyllable  neceffary  to  metre, 
Mr.  Malone,  however,  tells  us,  that — hear  is  ufed,  in  this  in- 
llance,  as  a  dilTyllable,  and  confequently,  I  fuppofe,  would  re^d 
the  line  as  follows  : 

On  his  \  follies;  \  never  j  did  I  \  he-ar.     Steevens. 

s  Of  any  prince,  fo  ^ivild,  at  liberty  :]  Of  any  prince  that 
played  fuch  pranks,  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman. 

Johnson. 
The  quartos,  1598,   1599,  and  16O8,  read— ;-/o  ivilda.  libertie. 
Perhaps  the  author  wrote— 7/0  wild  a  libertine.     Tims,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feafts." 
The  oldefi:  reading,  however,  may  be  the  true  one ;  for  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  the  fame  phrafeology  occurs  again  : 

"  prating  mountebanks, 

"  And  many  fuch  like  liberties  of  fin."     Steevens. 

Our  author  ufes  the  expreffion  in  the  text  again,  in  King 
Richard  III : 

"  My  hair  doth  Hand  on  end  to  hear  her  curfes. 

"  And  fo  doth  mine.     I  mufe,  why  flic's  at  liberty." 

Malone, 
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Enter  a  Mefienger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — - 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  fhort ; 
To  fpend  that  fhortnefs  bafely,  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us  !    ( 
Now  for  our  confcience, — the  arms  are  fair, 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  juft. 

Enter  another  Mefienger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare;  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale, 
For  I  profefs  not  talking ;  Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  beft  :  and  here  draw  I 
A  fword,  whofe  temper  I  intend  to  ftain 
With  the  beft  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Efperance  !  ^ — Percy  ! — and  let  on. — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  inftruments  of  war, 

*  Now, — Efperance  !]  This  was  the  word  of  battle  on  Percy's 
lide.     See  Hall's  Chronicle,  folio  22.     Pope. 

Efperance,  or  Efperanza,  has  always  been  the  motto  of  the 
Percy  family.  Efperance  en  Dieu  is  the  prefent  motto  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumbeiland,  and  has  been  long  ufed  by  his  prede- 
ceflbrs.  Sometimes  it  was  exprelfed  Efperance  ma  Cortiforte, 
which  is  ftill  legible  at  Alnwick  caftle  over  the  great  gate. 

Percy. 

Our  author  found  this  word  of  battle  in  Holinftied.  He  feems 
to  have  ufed  Efperance  as  a  word  of  four  fyllables.  So,  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor  : 

"  And  Hani Jbit  qui  mal  y  penfe,  write."     Malone. 
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And  by  that  mufick  let  us  all  embrace : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,''  fome  of  us  never  fhall 
A  fecond  time  do  fuch  a  courtefy. 

[The  Trumpets  found.  They  embrace^  and  exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Plain  near  Shrewfbury. 

\ 
1 

ilxcurfions,  and  Parties  Jighting.     Alarum  to  the 
Battle.      Then  enter  ]Douglas    and   Blunt, 
meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle^ 
thus 
Thou  crofTeft  me  ?  what  honour  doll  thou  feek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Becaufe  fome  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of   Stafford   dear   to-day  hath 
bought 
Thy  likenefs ;  for,  inftead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  fword  hath  ended  him  :  fo  fhall  it  thee, 
Unlefs  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prifoner. 

In  French  metre,  the  e  final  always  makes  a  fyllable,  though 
it  does  not  in  profe.     M.  Mason. 

'  For,  heaven  to  earth,^  i.  e.  one  might  wager  heaven  to  earth. 

Waeburton. 

*  —  in  the  battle — ]    The,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copies, 
was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  meafure,  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer, 

Malqne. 
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Blunt.    I  was  not  born  a  yielder,    thou  proud 
Scot  ;9 
And  thou  Ihalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[They  Jight,  and  Blunt  isjlain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadfl  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won ;  here  breathlefs  lies 
the  king. 

Hot.  Where  ? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no,  I  know  this  face  full 
well  : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  furnifli'd  like  the  king  himfelf.' 


^  liuas  not  lorn  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot;"]  The  folio  reads, 
I  think,  better : 

I  was  not  lorn  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot.     Ritson. 

^  ^evahXdLhly  fiirnijli  d  &c.]    i.  e.  in  refemblance,  alike.    This 
word  occurs  in  The  DeviVs  Charter,  iQoy  : 

"  So,  femllahly  doth  he  with  terror  ftrike." 
Again,  in  The  Cafe  is  alter  d,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1609  : 
"  Semllal/y  prifoner  to  your  general." 
The  fame  circumftance  is  alfo  recorded  in  the  22d  Song  of 
Drayton's  Polyollion : 

"  The  next,  fir  Walter  Blunt,  he  with  three  others  flew, 
"  All  armed  like  the  king,  which  he  dead  fure  accounted) 
*'  But  after,  when  he  faw  the  king  himfelf  remounted, 
"  This  hand  of  mine,  quoth  he,  four  kings  tliis  day  have 

flain, 
"■  And  fwore  out  of  the  earth  he  thought  they  fprang 
again."     Steevf.ks, 
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Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  foul,  whither  it  goes  !- 
A  borrow'd  title  halt  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didft  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.    Now,    by  my  fword,    I  will  kill  all  his 
coats ; 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away  ; 

Our  ioldiers  Itand  full  fairly  for  the  day.     [^Exeiint. 

Other  Alarums.     Enter  Falstaff. 

Fjl.  Though  I  could  'fcape  fhot-free  at  Lon- 
don,^ I  fear  the  fliot  here  ;  here's  no  fcoring,  but 

*  A.  fool  go  with  thy  foul,  trhither  it  goes  .']  The  old  copies 
read :  Ah,  fool,  go  with  thi/  foul,  &c.  but  this  appears  to  be 
nonrenfe.  I  have  ventured  to  omit  a  fingle  letter,  as  well  as  to 
change  the  pun6tuation,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

"  But  I  go  away  with  two," 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Promos  and  Caffandra,   15/8  : 

"  Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee." 
See  a  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  A61  V.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  but  partially  eradicated  the  nonfenfe  of  this 
palfagc.     Read : 

A  fool  go  with  thy  foul,  where-e'er  it  goes.     Ritson. 

Whither,  I  believe,  means — to  whatever  place.    So,  p.  268  : 

" Bat  hark  you,  Kate  .; 

"  JFhither  I  go,  thither  Ihall  you  go  too."    Steeven'S. 

*  fliot-free  at  London,']     A  play  upon  ffiof,  as  it  mean<; 

the  part  of  a  reckoning,  and  a  miffive  weapon  difcharged  from 
artillery.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Ariftippus ,  or  the  Jjvial  Philo/bpher,  1630:  " — the 
beft  JJiot  to  be  difcharged  is  the  tavern  bill ;  the  bell  alarum  is 
the  found  of  healths." 
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upon  the  pate. — Soft !  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter 
Bhint ; — there's  honour  for  you  :  Here's  no  vanity  !^ 
— I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too : 
God  keep  lead  out  of  me  !  I  need  no  more 
weight  than  mine  own  bowels. — I  have  led  my 
raggamuffins  where  they  are  peppered  :  there's  but 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  5  left  alive ;  and  they 


Again,  in  The  Play  of  the  Four  P's,  156g  : 

"  Then  after  your  drinking,  how  fall  ye  to  winking  ? 
"  Sir,  after  drinking,  while  the  JJiot  is  tinking." 
Again,  Haywood,  in  his  Epigrams  on  Proverbs  : 

"  And  it  is  yll  commynge,  I  have  heard  fay, 

"  To  the  end  of  a  Jliotj  and  beginnyng  of  a  fray." 

StEEVENSo 

•*  Here's  no  vanity  /]    In  our  author's  time  the  negative^ 

in  common  fpeech,  was  ufed  to  defign,  ironically,  the  excefs  of 
a  thing.   Thus,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  fays : 

"  O  here's  no  foppery  ! 

"  'Death,  I  can  endure  the  ftocks  better." 
Meaning,  as  the  paffage  fhews,  that  the  foppery  was  exceflive. 
And  fo  in  many  other  places.     Warburton. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  interpretation,  though  ingenious 
and  well  fupported,  is  true.  The  words  may  mean,  here  is  real 
honour,  no  vanity,  or  empty  appearance.     Johnson, 

I  believe  Dr.  Warburton  is  right :  the  fame  ironical  kind  of 
expreflion  occurs  in  The  Mad  Lover  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  . Here's  7io  villainy  ! 

*'  I  am  glad  I  came  to  the  hearing." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub  : 

"  Here  was  no  fubtle  device  to  get  a  wench !" 
Again,  in  the  firll  part  of  Jeronimo,  Sec.  l605  : 

"  Here's  no  fine  villainy  !  no  damned  brother  !" 
Again,  in  our  author's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  :  "  Here's  no 
knavery !"     Steevens. 

5  there's  but  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty — ]    All  the 

old  copies  have — There's  not  three  kc.  They  are  evidently  erro- 
neous. The  fame  miftake  has  already  happened  in  this  play, 
where  it  has  been  rightly  corrected.  See  p.  38/,  n.  2.  So  again, 
in  Coriolanus,  l623  : 

"  Cor.  Ay,  but  mine  own  defire  ? 

"  1  Cit.  How,  «o^  your  own  defire:"     Malone. 
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are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  But  who 
comes  here  ? 


Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What,  (tand'ft  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me 

thy  fword  : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  ftark  and  ftiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whofe  deaths  are  unreveng'd :  Pr'ythee,  lend  thy 

fword. ^ 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee^  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — ^Turk  Gregory  never  did  fuch  deeds  in 
arms,'  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy, 
I  have  made  him  fure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee.** 
Lend  me  thy  fword,  I  pr  ythee. 

*  — —Pr'ythee,  lend  thy  fword.']     Old  copies,  redundantly, 
■-        Pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  fivord.     Steevens. 

' Turk  Gregory  7iever  did  fuch  deeds  in  arms,']  Meaning 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  called  Hildebrand.  This  furious  friar  lur- 
mounted  almoll  invincible  obflacles  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of 
his  right  of  inveftiture  of  bifhops,  which  his  predeceffors  had 
long  attempted  in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  Hiftory,  hath  made  Gregory 
fo  odious,  that  I  don't  doubt  but  the  good  Proteftants  of  that 
time  were  well  pleafed  to  hear  him  thus  chara(^erized,  as  vuiiting 
the  attributes  of  their  two  great  enemies,  the  Turk  and  Pope, 
in  one.     Warburton. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  Hildebrand's  exploits  an  ancient  tragedy 
was  written,  though  the  title  of  it  only  has  reached  us.  Hence, 
perhaps,  our  author's  acquaintance  with  Turk  Gregory. 

Steevens,. 

*  /  have  paid  Percy,  I  hai>e  made  him  fure, 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed;  and  Sfc]  The  Prince's  anfwer, 
which  is  apparently  conne6ted  with  Falfiraff's  laft  words,  docs 
not  cohere  fo  well  as  if  the  knight  had  faid — ■ 

Vol.  XI.  Ee 
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Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  get'll  not  my  fword;  but  take  my  piftol,  if 
thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me :  What,  is  it  in  the  cafe  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal ;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot ;  there's  that 
will  fack  a  city.9 

[The  Prince  draivs  out  a  bottle  of  fack. ^ 

P.  Hen.  What,  is't  a  time  to  jeft  and  dally  now  ? 
[Throws  it  at  hiin^  and  exit. 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.'    If 


/  have  made  hhn  fure ;  Percy's  fafe  enough. 
Perhaps  a  word  or  two  like  thefe  may  be  loft.     Johnson. 

Sure  has  two  fignifications  ;  certainly  difpnfed  of,  and  Jafe. 
Falltaff  ules  it  in  die  former  fenfe,  the  Prince  replies  to  it  in  the 
latter.     Steevens. 

^  fack  a  city.'}    A  quibble  on  the  word  fack.    Johnson. 

The  fame  quibble  may  be  found  in  Arijiippus,  or  the  Jovial 
Phihfopher,  1630 :  " — it  may  juftly  feem  to  have  taken  the 
name  oi  fack  from  the  fack  171  g  of  cities."     Steevens. 

* a  bottle  of  fack.']  The  fame  comic  circumftance  occurs 

in  the  ancient  Interlude  nf  Nature,  (written  long  before  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare,)  bl.  1.  no  da;e  : 

"  Glotony.  We  lliall  have  a  warfare  it  ys  told  me. 

"  Man.  Ye ;  where  is  thy  harnes  ? 

''  Glotony.  Mary,  here  may  ye  fe, 

"  Here  ys  harnes  inow. 

"  Wrath.  Why  haft  thou  none  other  harnes  but  thys  ? 

"  Glotony.  What  the  devyll  harnes  fliould  I  mys, 

"  Without  it  be  a  loticll  ? 

"  Anotlier  lottell  I  wyll  go  purvey, 

''  Lelt  that  drynk  be  fcarce  in  the  way, 

"■  Or  hnppely  none  to  fell."     Steevens. 

^  //  Percy  he  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.'}     Certainly,  he'll 

pierce  him,  i.  e.  Prince  Henry  will,  who  is  juft  gone  out  to  feek 
him,  Befides,  I'll  pierce  him,  contradi6ts  the  whole  turn  and 
humour  of  the  fpeech.     Waeburton. 
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he  do  come  in  my  way,  fo :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come 
in  his,  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  meJ 
I  like  not  fuch  grinning  honour  as  fir  Walter  hath  : 
Give  me  life  :  which  if  I  can  fave,  fo ;  if  not,  ho- 
nour comes  unlooked  for,  and  there's  an  end. 


I  rather  take  the  conceit  to  be  this  :  To  pierce  a  vefTel  is  to 
tap  it.  FalltafF  takes  up  his  bottle,  which  the  Prince  had  tofled 
at  his  head,  and  being  about  to  animate  himfelf  with  a  draught, 
cries  :  If  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him,  and  fo  draws  the  cork. 
I  do  not  propoie  this  with  much  confidence.     Johnson. 

Ben  Jonfon  has  the  fame  quibble  in  his  New  Inn,  Aft  III : 
"  Sir  Pierce  anon  will  pierce  us  a  new  hoglhead." 

I  believe  FalftafF  makes  this  boaft  that  the  Prince  may  hear 
it ;  and  continues  the  reft  of  the  fpeech  in  a  lower  accent,  or 
when  he  is  out  of  hearing.  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  play  on 
w^ords  in  Love's  Labours  Loft,  A6t  IV.  fc.  ii.  Vol.  VII.  p.  gA, 
n.  g.     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  was  not  aware  that  he  here  ridiculed  the  ferious 
etymology  of  the  Scottifh  hiftorian :  "  Piercy  a  penetrando 
oculum  Regis  Scotorum,  ut  fabulatur  Boetius."    Skinner. 

Holt  White, 

^  a  carbonado  of  me.^    A  carbonado  is  a  piece  of  meat 

cut  crofs-wife  for  the  gridiron,     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Spanifh  Gypfie,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley, 
1653: 

"  Carbonado  thou  the  old  rogue  my  father, 

"  While  you  llice  into  coUops  the  rufty  gammon  his  man." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.     Excurjions.      Enter  the  King,    Prince 
Henry,  Prmce  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyfelf ;  thou  bleedTt  too  much  :4 — 
Lord  John  of  Lancafter,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unlefs  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  befeech  your  majefty,  make  up. 
Left  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 5 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  fo  :— 
My  lord  of  Weftmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I  will  lead  you  to  your 
tent. 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your 
help : 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  fhallow  fcratch  fhould  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  fach  a  field  as  this ; 
Where  ftain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  maiiacres  ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long  : — Come,  coufin 
Weftmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies  ;  for  God's  fake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prmce  John  and  Westmoreland, 

thou  lleed'Ji  too  much .]     Hiftory  Hiys,  the  Prince  was 


wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow.     Steevens. 

*  ^xmze  your  friends. 1      i,e,  throw  them  into  coti/tCT' 

.nation.     Steevens. 
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P.  Hek.  By  heaven,  thou  hafl  decelv  'd  me,  Lan- 
cafter, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  fuch  a  Ipirit  : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John  ; 
But  now,  I  do  refpedl  thee  as  my  foul. 

K.  Hen.  I  faw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point. 
With  luftier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  fuch  an  ungrown  warrior.'' 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all  !  [_Exit. 

Alarums.     Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king !    they  grow  like  Plydra's 
heads : 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  thofe 
That  wear  thofe  colours  on  them. — What  art  thou, 
That  counterfeit'ft  the  perfon  of  a  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  king  himfelf;  who,  Douglas,  grieves 
at  heart, 
So  many  of  his  fhadows  thou  hail  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys, 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyfelf,  about  the  field  : 
But,  feeing  thou  fall'ft  on  me  fo  luckily, 
I  will  allay  thee ;  fo  defend  thyfelf. 

Doug.  I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'ft  thee  like  a  king : 


*  I  faw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point, 
JVith  luftier  viaintenance  than  I  did  look  for  &c.]     So, 
Holinflied,  p.  759:   " — the  earle  of  Richmond  withftood  his 
violence,  and  kept  hiju  at  the  /word's  point  Avithout  advantagCj 
longer  than  his  companions  either  thought  or  judged." 

Steevens. 
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But  mine,  I  am  fure,  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  Jight ;  the  King  heijig  in  danger,  enter 
Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art 
like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !   the  fpirits 
Of  Shirley,''  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms  : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promifeth,  but  he  means  to  pay.^ — 

[They  Jight  \  'DovGL.As^ies. 
Cheerly,  my  lord  ;  How  fares  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawfey  hath  for  fuccour  fent. 
And  fo  hath  Clifton ;  I'll  to  Clifton  ftraight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while  ; — 
Thou  hafi  redeem'd  thy  loft  opinion  ;9 
And  fhow'd,  thou  mak'ft  fome  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  refcue  thou  haft  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven  !  they  did  me  too  much  injury. 
That  ever  faid,  I  hearken'd  for<your  death. 


'  Of  Shirley/,  &c.]     The  old  copies,  redundantly. 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Who  never  promifeth,  but  he  means  to  payJ]  We  Ihould 
certainly  read : 

IFho  never  promifeth,  hut  means  to  pay. 
■which  agrees  with  what  the  Prince  fays  in  the  firll  A6t : 

"  And  pay  the  debts  I  never  promifed."     M.  Mason. 

'  Thou  hnft  redeem'd  thy  Infl  opinion  ;]  i.  e.  thy  loft  repu- 
fation  ;  for  in  that  fenfe  the  word  was  then  ufed.  So,  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Thierry  and  Theodoret : 

"  What  opinion  will  the  managing 

"  Of  this  affair  bring  to  my  wifdom !  my  invention 

"  Tickles  with  approbation  on't !" 
Again,  in  The  Gamefier,  by  Shirley,  163/ : 

"  Patience  !  I  mean  you  have  the  opinion  of  a  valiant  gen- 
tleman }  one  that  dares  fight  and  maintain  your  honour  againft 
odds."     Eeed. 
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If  it  were  fo,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  infulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you  ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  fpeedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poifonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  fav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  Ton. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  I'll  to  fir  Nicholas 
GawJey.  \_Exit  King  Henry. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  miftake  not,    thou  art  Harry  Mon- 
mouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fpeak'ft  as  if  I  would  deny  my 
name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  fee 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,   Percy, 
To  fhare  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  fiars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  fphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  (hall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  And  'would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 

P.  Hen.  I'll  make  it  greater,    ere  I  part  from 
thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

[They  Jight, 
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Enter  Falstaff. 

Fjl.  Well  laid,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you 
fhall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

jE/^/^er  Douglas  ;  heights  ivith  Falstaff,  who 
falls  down  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  e^zV  Douglas. 
Hotspur  is  wounded,  and  falls. 

Hot.    O,   Harry,    thou  haft  robb'd  ine  of  my 
youth,' 
I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life, 
Than  thofe  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worfe  than  thy  fword 

my  flefh  :- 

But  thought's  the  flave  of  life,-  and  lifetime's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 
Muft  have  a  flop.^     O,  I  could  prophecy, 

'  O,  Harry,  ihnu  hqfi  rohb'd  me  of  my  youth  .]  Shakfpeare 
has  choien  to  make  Hotfpur  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  3  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  the,  fa6l.  Ho- 
linihed  fays,  "  The  king  flew  that  day  with  his  own  hand  fix 
and  thirty  perfons  of  his  enemies.  The  other  [i.  e.  troops]  of 
his  party,  encouraged  by  his  doings,  fought  valiantly,  and  Hew 
the  Lord  Percy,  called  Henry  Hotfpur."  Speed  fays  Percy  was 
killed  by  an  unknown  hand.     Malone. 

•*  But  thought's  the  Jlave  of  life,']     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Purpofe  is  but  the  Jlave  to  memory."     Steevens. 

'  thofe  proud  titles  thou  hqfi  won  of  vie ; 

They  tvound  my  thoughts, 

But  thought's  the  Jlave  of  Ufc,  and  life  times  fool; 

And  time, r 

Muft  have  a  flop.']  Hotfpur  in  his  laft  moments  endeavours 
to  confole  himfclf.  The  gloiy  of  the  prince  wounds  his  thoughts; 
but  thought,  being  dependent  on  life,  muft  ceafe  with  it,  and 
will  foon  be  at  an  end.  Life,  on  which  thought  depends,  is 
itfelf  of  no  great  value,  being  the  fool  and  fport  of  time;  of 
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But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dufl, 
And  vfood  for [^Dies. 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy  :  Fare  thee  well, 

great  heart ! — 
Ill-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  fhrunk  !+ 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  fpirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  fmall  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilelt  earth 
Is  room  enough  :  s — This  earth,    that  bears  thee 

dead,^ 
Bears  not  alive  fo  ftout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  fenfible  of  courtefy, 
I  fhould  not  make  fo  dear  a  fhow  ^  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  ;^ 

time,  which  with  all  its  dominion  over  fublunary  things,  viujt 
jtfelf  at  laft  be  flopped.     Johnson. 

Hotfpur  alludes  to  the  Fool  in  our  ancient  farces,  or  iht 
reprefentations  commonly  called  Death's  Dance,  &c.  The  lame 
allulion  occurs  in  Mcqfure  for  Meafure,  and  Love's  Labour  s  Lojt. 

Steevens. 

The  fame  expreffion  is  to  be  found  in  our  author's  106th 
Sonnet : 

*'  Love's  not  Time's  fool."     Malone. 

*  Ill-zveav'd  ambition,  &c.]  A  metaphor  taken  from  cloth, 
which  Ihrinks  when  it  is  ill-weaved,  when  its  texture  is  loofe, 

Johnson. 

*  A  kingdom  for  it  teas  too  fmall  a  bound  ;   Sec  ] 

"  Carminibus  confide  bonis — jacet  ecce  TibuUus  ; 
"  Vix  raanet  e  toto  parva  quod  urna  capit."     Ouid. 

Johnson. 

*  that  bears  thee  dead,']    The  mofl  authentick  copy,  the 

quarto  of  15t}8,  and  the  folio,  have — the  dead.  The  true  reading 
is  found  in  a  quarto  of  no  authority  or  value,  1 639  j  but  it  is 
here  clearly  right.     Malone. 

^ fo  dear  a  J}iow — ]    Thus  the  firfl  and  beft  quarto.    All 

tlie  fubfequent  copies  have — fo  great  kc.     Malone. 

'  But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face ;']     We  fhould 
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And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myfelf 
For  doing  thefe  fair  rites  of  tendernefs. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy  9  fleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph  ! — 

[^He  fees  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 
What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flefh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?  Poor  Jack,  farewell  ! 
I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man. 
O,  I  fhould  have  a  heavy  mifs  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  ftruck  fo  fat  a  deer '  to-day, 
Though  many  dearer,^  in  this  bloody  fray  : — 


re:id— favour ,  face,  or  countenance.    He  is  ftooping  down  here 
to  kifs  Hotfpur.     Warbukton. 

He  rather  covers  his  face  with  a  fcarf,  to  hide  the  ghaftlinefs 
of  death.     Johnson. 

See  p.  349,  n.  9.     Malone, 

^         •ignomy — ]  So  the  word  ignominy  was  formerly  written. 
Thus,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  A61  V.  fc.  iii : 

"  Hence  broker  lacquey  !  ignomy  and  fliame,"  &c. 

Reed. 
Again,  in  Loi-d  Cromwell,   l602  : 

"  With  fcandalous  ignomy  and  flanderous  fpecches." 
See  Vol.  VI,  p.  281,  n.  3.     Malone. 

^  fo  fat  a  deer — ]     There  is  in  thefe  lines  a  very  natural 

mixture  of  the  ferious  and  ludicrous,  produced  by  the  view  of 
Percy  and  FalilafF.    I  wifh  all  play  on  words  had  been  forborn. 

Johnson. 

I  find  the  fame  quibble  in  The  Two  angry  Women  ofAbingion, 

"  Life  is  as  dear  in  deer,  as  'tis  in  men." 
Again,  in  A  Maidenhead  well  loji,  l6Z2,  a  comedy,  by  Hey- 
wood : 

"  There's  no  deer  fo  dear  to  him,  but  he  will  kill  it." 

Steevens. 
Fat  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto,  1598,  the  moft  authen- 
tick  imprellion  of  this  play,  and  of  the  folJo.   The  other  quartos 
have— ;y'ai/-.     Malone. 
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Embowell'd  will  I  fee  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [^ExiL 

Fal.  [R'lfing  Jloicly .']  Embowelled  !  if  thou  em- 
bowel me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,^ 
and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood,  'twas  time 
to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid 
me  fcot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  ?  I  lie,  I  am  no 
counterfeit :  To  die,  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he 
is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the 
life  of  a  man  :  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a 
man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
the  true  and  perfedl  image  of  life  indeed.  The 
better  part  of  valour  is — difcretion  ;  in  the  which 
better  part,  I  have  faved  my  life.  'Zounds,  I  am 
afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be 
dead  :  How,  if  he  fiiould  counterfeit  too,  and  rife  ? 
I  am  afraid,  he  would  prove  the  better  counterfeit. 
Therefore  I'll  make  him  fure :  yea,  and  I'll  fwear 
I  killed  him.  Why  may  not  he  rife,  as  well  as  I  ? 
Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  fees  me. 
Therefore,  firrah,  [Stabbing  hivi.~\  with  a  new 
wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

\Takes  Hotspur  on  his  back. 

Re-enter  Pmice  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.  Come,    brother  John,  full  bravely  haft 
thou  fiefh'd 
Thy  maiden  fword. 

So  fat  a  deer,  feeras  to  be  the  better  reading,  for  Turbervile, 
in  The  Terms  of  the  Jges  of  all  Bcafts  of  Venerie  and  Chafe, 
obferves  :  "  — You  fliall  fay  by  anie  deare,  a  great  deare,  and 
not  a  fayre  deare,  unlefs  it  be  a  rowe,  which  in  the  fifth  year  is 
called  a  fayre  rowe-bucke."     Tollet. 

*  many  dearer,']     Many  of  greater  value.     Johnson. 

'  ——/o  powder  me,]     To  powder  h  io  {z\t,     Johnson. 
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P.  John.  But,  foft !  whom  Iiave  we  here  r 

Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  iat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did ;  I  l*aw  him  dead,  breathlefs  and 
bleeding 
Upon  the  ground  .4 
Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantaly 
That  plays  upon  our  eyelight  ?    I  pr'ythee,  fpeak  ; 
We  will  not  truft  our  eyes,  without  our  ears : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  feem'ft. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man  -.^ 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falltaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  is  Percy  :  [Throiving  the  body  down.^  if  your 
father  will  do  me  any  honour,  fo ;  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himfelf.  I  look  to  be  either  earl 
or  duke,  I  can  aiiure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myfelf,  and  faw 
thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didft  thou  ? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying  ! — I  grant  you,  I  was  down,  and 
out  of  breath  ;  and  fo  was  he  :  but  we  rofe  both  at 
an  inllant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewlhury 
clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  fo ;  if  not,  let  them, 
that  fliould  reward  valour,  bear  the  fin  upon  their 
own  heads.  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him 
this  wound  in  the  thigh  -.^  if  the  man  were  alive, 


*  Upo72  the  ground.']     Old  copies — 

On  tlic  ground. Steevens. 

5  a  double  man  .-]    That  is,  I  am  not  FalftafF  and  Percy 

together,  though  having  Percy  on  my  back,  I  feem  double. 

Johnson. 
Dryden  has  adopted  this  phrale  in  his  Indian  Emperor : 
"  I  kill'd  a  dniil-le  man ;  the  one  half  lay 
"  Upon  the  ground,  the  other  ran  away."     Steevens. 

*  1  gave  him   this   wound  in   the  thigh:]     The  very 

learned  Lord  LyUeltou  obierves,  that  Shakfpeare  has  applied  an 
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and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece 
of  my  fword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  tale  that  e'er  I 
heard. 

P.  Hen,  This   is  the   ftrangefl;   fellow,   brother 

John. 

Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  bacjw : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
ril  gild  it  with  the  happiefi  terms  I  have. 

\yl  Retreat  is  founded. 
The  trumpet  founds  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  higheft  of  the  field. 
To  fee  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

\_Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  fay,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I  do  grow  great, 
I'll  grow  lefs ;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  fack,  and 
live  cleanlv,  as  a  nobleman  Ihould  do. 

\_Exit,  hearing  off'  the  Body. 


aftion  to  FalftafF,  which  "William  of  Malmfbury  tells  us  was 
really  done  by  one  of  the  Conqueror's  knights  to  the  body  of 
King  Harold.  I  do  not  however  believe  that  Lord  Lyttelton 
fuppofed  Shakfpeare  to  have  read  this  old  Monk.  The  ftory  is 
told  likewife  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Matthew  of  Weftminfter ; 
and  by  many  of  the  Englilh  Chroniclers,  Stowe,  Speed,  &c.  &c. 

FAaM££> 
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SCENE  V. 

yiiiother  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  Trumpets  found.     Enter  KingJiE^RY,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince, JouNy  Westmoreland,  and 
Others,    ivith  Worcester,  and  Vernon,  pri- 
f oners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.' — 
Ill-fpirited  Worcefter  !  did  we  not  fend  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'ft  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Mifufe  the  tenor  of  thy  kinfman's  truft  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  llain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  elfe. 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
If,  like  a  chriflian,  thou  hadft  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

IVoR.  What  I  have  done,  my  fafety  urg'd  me  to ; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcefter  to  the  death,  and  Ver- 
non too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  paufe  upon. — 

[^Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he 
faw 

7  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.]  Thomas  Church- 
yard, in  a  catalogue  of  his  own  printed  works,  prefixed  to  his 
Challenge,  1593,  informs  us,  that  he  had  publillied  "  a  booke 
called  A  Rebuke  to  Rchllion  [dedicated]  to  the  good  old  Earle 
of  Bedford."     Steevens. 


J 
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Tlie  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  flain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear, — fled  with  the  reft ; 
And,  filling  from  a  hill,  he  was  fo  bruis'd. 
That  the  purfuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is  ;  and  1  befeech  your  grace, 
I  may  difpofe  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancafter,    to 
you 
This  honourable  bounty  fhall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleafure,  ranfbmelefs,  and  free  : 
His  valour,  fhown  upon  our  crefts  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  ^  how  to  cherifh  fuch  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bofom  of  our  adverfaries.^ 

K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divdde  our 

power. — 
You,  fon  Jolm,  and  my  coulin  Weftmoreland, 
Towards  York  fliall  bend  you,   with  your  deareft 

fpeed, 

"  Hath  taught  us — ]  This  reading,  which  ferves  to  exclade 
an  inelegant  repetition,  (and  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
quarto  IdyS,  correfted  by  our  author,)  is  refuled  by  Mr.  Malone. 
See  the  fublequent  note  ;  and  yet,  are  we  authorized  to  rejed  the 
fitteft  word,  merely  becaule  it  is  not  found  in  the  earlieft  copy  * 
In  a  note  on  p.  425,  Mr.  Malone  accepts  a  reading  iiom  a  late 
quarto,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  of  no  value.     Steevens. 

Hath  fhown  us — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  15Q8.  In  that  of  1559, 
JIlowh  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  taught,  which  confequently  is 
the  reading  of  the  foUo.  The  repetition  is  much  in  our  author's 
manner.     Maloxe. 

'  Here  Mr.  Pope  inferts  the  following  fpeech  from  tlie  quartos  . 
"  Lan.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  coiutefy, 
*■'  Which  I  fliall  give  away  immediaiely." 

But  Dr.  Johntbn  judicioully  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  rejeiSled  by 

Shakfpeare  himfelf.     Steevens. 
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To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop. 

Who,  as  we  hear,  are  biifily  in  arms  : 

Myfelf, — and  you,  Ton  Harry, — will  towards  Wales, 

To  fight  witliGlendower,  and  the  earl  of  March. 

Rebellion  in  this  land  (hall  lofe  his  fway. 

Meeting  the  check  of  fuch  another  day : 

And  fince  this  bulinels  fo  fair  is  done,' 

Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.    \_Exeunt, 


^  ylnd  Jiiice  this  bufinefs  fo  fair  is  dntie,']  Fair  for  fairly. 
liither  that  word  is  here  uled  as  a  diffyllable,  or  lujinefs  as  a 
trifyllable.     Malone. 

Bujinefs  is  undoubtedly  the  word  employed  as  a  trifyllable. 

Steevens, 


Thejolldiving  Obfervalions  arrived  ton  late  to  he  inferlcdin  their 
proper  place,  and  are  therefore  referred  to  the  concluflon 
of  Mr.  Malofies  note,  p.  IQS. 

Neither  evidence  nor  argument  has  in  my  opinion  been  yet 
produced,  fufficient  to  controvert  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
character  of  Faljtqff'  was  originally  reprefented  under  the  name 
of  Oldxaftle.  The  contradittion  of  the  original  name  Old,  left 
ftanding  in  the  firll  edition,  as  the  prolocutor  of  one  of  Falftaff's 
fpeeches,  this  fddrefs  of  "  OWlad  of  the  cajtle,"  the  Epilogue  to 
King  Henry  V.  plainly  underftood,  the  tradition  mentioned  by 
Mr.  'Rowe,  ;rnd  the  united  teftimony  of  contemporary  or  fuc- 
ceeding  writers,  not  to  infitl:  on  the  opinions  of  tlie  moll  eminent 
criticks  and  commentators,  feem  irrefragable.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  "  if  tlie  verfes  be  examined  in  which  the  name  of 
Faljiof  occurs,  it  will  be  found  that  Oldcqftle  could  not  have 
flood  in  thofe  places  j"  and  that  "  thofeonly  who  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted witli  our  author's  hiflory  and  works,  can  fuppofe  him 
to  have  rindergone  the  labour  of  new-writing  each  verfe."  Thefe 
verfes,  I  believe,  arc  in  unmher  fve7i ;  and  why  he,  who  wrote 
between  thirty  and  f(;rty  plays  with  eafe,  cannot  be  reafonably 
fuppofed  to  have  fubmittcd  to  the  drudgery  of  new-writing 
feven  line?,  to  introduce  an  alteration  commanded  by  hii  fovereignj 
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Is  to  nie  utterly  incomprehenfible.  But  what  need  after  all,  of 
new-writing  ?  There  was  but  a  fingle  fyllable,  in  difference  be- 
tween the  two  names,  to  be  fupplied ;  which  might  furely  be 
elfeded,  in  fome  places  at  leaft,  without  an  entirely  new  line. 
The  verfes  in  queftion  are,  at  prefent,  as  follows  : 

1.  "  Away,  good  Ned.     Faljlaff  fweats  to  death  j" 

2.  "  And  alliing  every  one  for  fir  John  Falftaff;" 

3.  ''  Give  me  my  fword  and  cloak  ;  Faljiaff' good  night  j" 

4.  "  Now,  Falftqif,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?" 

5.  "  Fare  you  well,  Faljiajf,  I,  in  my  condition  ;" 

6.  "  Well,  you  muft  now  fpeak  fir  John  Falftaff  fair  •" 

7.  "  Go,  carry  fir  John  Faljlaff  to  the  Fleet  5" 

And  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fl:ood  originally  thus  : 

X,  "  Away,  good  Ned.     Oldcqjtle  fweats  to  death  ;" 
2.  "  And  alting  every  one  for  fir  John  Oldcajile ;" 

■    '        3."  Give  me  my  fword  and  cloak;  goodnight,  Oldcqjtle  " 

4.  *■'■  Now,'0/<;/c<7/<Ze,  where' veyoubeenallthis  while  ?"  or, 
"  Oldcq/tle,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?" 

5.  "  Fare  you  well,   Oldcajile,  I,  in  my  condition  j" 

6.  "  You  mufl:  now  fpeak  fir  John  Oldcqfile  fair  5" 

7.  "  Go,  carry  fir  John  Oldcajile  to  th'  Fleet  j"  or, 
"  Carry  fir  John  Oldcajile  to  the  Fleet." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  of  thefe  feven  lines,  the Jirji  adtually 
requires  the  name  of  Oldcajile  to  perfeft  the  metre,  which  is  at 
prefent  a  foot  deficient,  and  confequently  affords  a  proof  that  it 
was  originally  written  to  fuit  that  name  and,  no  other  ;  the  feco?id 
znd^fifth  do  not  require  the  alteration  of  a  fingle  letter  ;  the  third 
but  a  flight  tranfpofition  ;  and  the  fourth,  Jlxth,  andjeventh,  the 
addition  at  moft  of  a  fingle  fyllable.  So  that  all  this  mighty 
labour,  which  no  one  acquainted  with  our  author's  hiftory  and 
works  can  fuppofe  him  to  have  undergone,  confifted  in  the  fub- 
ilitution  of  Fa IJi a ff  for  Oldcajile,  the  tranfpofition  of /^i'0  worr/i', 
and  the  addition  of  three  fyllahles  !  a  prodigious  and  infur- 
mountable'fatigue  to  be  fure  !  which  might  have  taken  no  lefs 
fpace  than  two  long  minutes  ;  and  which,  after  all,  he  might 
probably  and  fafely  commit  to  the  players. 

However  the  character  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  in  the  original 
play,  might  be  performed,  he  does  not,  from  any  paffage  now  in 
it,  appear  to  have  been  either  a  pamper  d  glutton  or  a  coward  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  all  thofe  extraQis  from 
early  writers,  in  which  Oldcajile  is  thus  defcribed,  refer  to  our 
author's  character  fo  called,  and  not  to  the  old  play.  If  it  ^be 
true  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  feeing  both  or  either  of  thefe  plays 
of  Henry  IF.  commanded  Shakfpeare  to  produce  his  fat  knight 
in  a  different  fituation,  flie  might  at  the  fame  time,  out  of  refpeft 

Vol.  XI.  Ff 
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to  the  memory  of.  Lord  Cobhamj  have  lignified  a  defire  that  he 
would  change  his  name  ;  whicli,  being  ah-eady  acquainted  with, 
another  cowardly  knight  of  the  fame  chriftian  name,  one  Sir 
John.FalJtaJJ'e,  in  the  old  play  of  Henry  VI.  (for  both  Hall  and 
Holinflied  call  him  rightly  Fajln/fe,)  he  was  able  to  do  without 
having  the  trouble  to  invent  or  hunt  after  a  new  one ;  not  per- 
ceiving or  regarding  the  confufion  which  the  transfer  would 
natiually  make  between  the  two  charatlers.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  when  thefe  two 
plays  came  out  of  our  author's  hands,  the  name  of  Oldcojtle 
lupplied  the  place  of  Faljta§'.  He  continued  Ned  and  Gadshill, 
and  why  fliould  he  abandon  Oldcajtle  ?  a  name  and  chara6ter  to 
which  the  public  was  already  familiarifed,  and  whom  an  audience 
would  indifputably  be  much  more  glad  to  fee  along  with  his  old 
companions  than  a  ftranger  ;  if  indeed  our  author  himfelf  did  not 
at  the  time  he  was  writing  thefe  dramas,  take  the  Sir  John 
Oldcajtle  of  the  original  play  to  be  a  real  hiflorical  perfonage, 
as  necelTarily  connected  with  his  flory  as  Hal  or  Hotfpur. 

RiTSOK. 


Mr.  ToLLETs  Opinion  concerning  //ie  Morris  Dakceks  upon 
his  JVindou!. 

THE  celebration  of  May-day,  which  is  reprefented  upon  my 
window  of  painted  glafs,  is  a  very  ancient  cui^om,  that  has  been 
obferved  b)^  noble  and  rcyal  perfonages,  as  well  as  by  the  vulgar. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  that  early  on  May- 
day "  furth  goth  al  the  coiut,  both  moft  and  lell,  to  fetche  the 
flouris  frefh,  andbraunch,  and  blome."  Hiflorians  record,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Eighth  with  his  courtiers 
"  rofe  on  May-doy  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs  ;  and 
they  went  with  their  bows  and  arrows  fliooting  to  the  wood." 
Stovve's  Survey  of  London  informs  us,  that  "'every  parifh  there, 
or  two  or  three  pariflies  joining  together,  had  their  Mayings  ;  and 
did  fetch  in  May-poles,  with  divrrfe  warlike  flicM's,  with  good 
archers,  Morrice  Dancers,  and  other  devices  for  pall;ime  all  the 
day  long."     Shaklpeare*  fays  it  was  "  impollible  to  make  the 

*^King  Henry  Fill.  Aft  V.  k.  iii.  and  Midsinnmer-Nis:ht's  Dream,  Aft  IV. 
ic.  i. 
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people  fleep  on  May  morning  ;  and  that  they  rofe  early  to  obfcrve 
the  rite  of  May."  The  court  of  King  James  the  Firft,  and  thf 
populace,  long  preferved  the  obfervance  of  the  day;,  as  Spelman's 
Glo[]ary  remarks,  under  the  word,  Maiuma. 

Better  judges  may  decide,  that  the  inllitution  of  tliis  feftivity 
originated  from  the  Roman  Floralia,  or  from  the  Celtic  la 
Beltine,  while  I  conceive  it  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  an- 
ceftors.  Olaus  Magnus  de  Gentibus  SeptcntrionaHh us ,  Lib.  XV. 
c.  viii.  fays  "  that  after  their  long  winter  from  tiie  beginning  of 
06tober  to  the  end  of  April,  the  northern  nations  have  a  cultoni 
to  welcome  the  returning  fplendor  of  the  fun  with  dancing,  and 
mutually  to  feaft  each  other,  rejoicing  that  a  liettcr  feafon  for 
filhing  and  huntine;  was  approached."  In  honour  of  May-day 
the  Goths  and  fouthern  Swedes  had  a  mock  battle  between  fum- 
mer  and  winter,  which  ceremony  is  retained  in  the  lile  of  Man, 
where  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  Jiad  been  for  a  long  time 
mafters.  It  appears  from  Holinlhed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  III.  p.  314., 
or  in  the  year  130(5,  that,  before  that  time,  in  country  towns  the 
young  folks  chofe  a  fummer  king  and  queen  for  fport  to  dance 
about  Maypoles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tlicir  majefties  had 
proper  attendants,  or  Inch  as  would  beft  divert  the  fpeftators  ; 
and  we  may  prefume.  that  fome  of  the  characters  varied,  as 
fafhions  and  cuftoms  altered.  About  half  a  century  afterwards, 
a  great  addition  feems  to  have  been  made  to  the  diverhon  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Morris  or  ]\k)orilli  dance  into  it,  which,  as 
Mr.  Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Millon,  with  great  probability  con- 
jeftures,  was  titft  brought  into  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIJ . 
when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  to 
alfiil  Peter,  King  of  Caftile,  againft  Henry  the  Baftard.  "  This 
dance,"  fays  Mr.  Peck,  "  was  ufually  performed  abroad  by  an 
equal  number  of  young  men,  who  danced  in  theii^  fhirts  M'ith 
ribbands  and  little  bells  about  their  legs.  But  here  in  England 
they  have  always  an  odd  perfon  befides,  being  a  boy*  dreffed  in 
a  girl's  habit,  whom  they  call  Maid  Marian,  an  old  favourite 
character  in  the  fport." — "  Thus,"  as  he  obferves  in  the  words 
of  Shakfpeare,f  "  they  made  more  matter  for  a  May  morning  : 
having  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove-Tuefday,  a  Morris  for  May- 
day." 

We  are  authorized  by  the  poets,  Ben  Jonfon  and  Drayton,  to 
call  fome  of  the  reprefentations  on  my  window  Morris  Dancers, 


*  It  is  evident  from  feveral  authors,  that  Maid  Marian's  part  was  frequentty 
performed  by  a  young  woman,  and  often  by  one,  as  I  think,  of  unfuUied  re- 
putation.    Our  Marian's  deportment  is  decent  and  graceful. 

•J*  Twelfth-Nighty  Aft  III.  fc.  tv.     All's  well  that  ends  u-ell,  Aft  II.  fc  ii. 

Ff2 
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though  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  exhibits  one  Moorlfli  perfon- 
age ;  as  none  of  them  have  black  or  tawny  faces,  nor  do  they 
brandilh  fwords  or  ftaves  in  their  hands,*  nor  are  they  in  their 
fhirts  adorned  with  ribbons,     We  find  iji   Olaus  Magmis,  that 
the  northern  nations  danced  with  brafs  bells  about  their  knees, 
and  fuch  we  have  upon  feveral  of  thefe  figures,  who  may  per- 
haps be  the  original  JEnglilh  performers  in  a  May-game  before  the 
introduction  of  the  real  Morris  dance.     However  this  may  be, 
the  window  exhibits  a  favourite  diverfion  of  our  anceftors  in  all 
its  principal  parts.     I  ihall  endeavour  to  explain  fome  of  the  cha- 
raders,  and  in  compliment  to  the  lady  I  will  begin  the  defcription 
with  the  front  rank,  in  which  fhe  is  fl:ationed.     I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Mr.  Steevens  think  with  me,  that  figure  1.  may 
be  defigned  for  the  Bavian  fool,  or  the  fool  with  tlie  flabbering 
bib,  as  Bavon,  in  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary,  means  a  bib 
for  a  flabbering  child ;  and  this  figure  has  fuch  a  bib,  and  a 
childifli  fimplicity  in  his  countenance.     Mr.  Steevens  refers  to  a 
paffage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  p)ay  of  The   Two  Noble 
Kinfnien,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Bavian  in  the  Morris 
dance  was  a  tumbler,  and  mimicked  the  barking  of  a  dog.     I  ap- 
prehend  that  feveral  of   the  Morris  dancers  on  my   window 
tumbled  occafionally,  and  exerted  the  chief  feat  of  their  a6livity, 
when  they  were  afide  the  May-pole  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  jigs, 
hornpipes,  and  the  hay,  were  their  chief  dances. 

It  will  certainly  be  tedious  to  defcribe  the  colours  of  the  dreffes, 
but  the  taik  is  attempted  upon  an  intimation,  that  it  might  not 
be  altogether  unacceptable.  The  Bavian's  cap  is  red,  faced  with 
yellow,  his  bib  yellow,  his  doublet  blue,  his  hofe  red,  and  his 
fhoes  black. 

Figure  2.  is  the  celebrated  Maid  Marian,  who,  as  queen  of 
May,  has  a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  a 
flower,  as  the  emblem  of  fummer.  The  flower  feems  defigned 
for  a  red  pink,  but  the  pointals  are  omitted  by  the  engraver,  who 
copied  from  a  drawing  with  the  like  miftake.  Olaiis  Magnus 
mentions  the  artificial  raifing  of  flowers  for  the  celebration  of 
May-day  j  and  the  fuppofition  of  the  like  pra6ticef  here  will 


*  In  the  Morifco  the  dancers  held  fwords  in  their  hands  with  the  points 
upward,  fays' Dr.  Johnfon's  note  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  III.  fc.  ix.  The 
Goths  did  the  fame  in  their  mihtary  dance,  fays  OLaus  Magnus,  Lib.  XV. 
ch.  xxiii.  Haydocke's  tranflation  of  Lomazxo  on  Painting,  1.598,  B.  II.  p.  54, 
fays  :  "  There  are  other  aftions  of  dancing  ufed,  as  of  thofe  who  are  repre- 
fented  with  weapons  in  their  hands  going  round  in  a  ring,  capering  fkihully, 
shaking  their  weapons  after  the  manner  of  the  Morris,  with  divers  aftions  of 
meeting,"  &c.     "  Others  hanging  Morris  bells  upon  their  ankles." 

■j-   Markhara's  tranflation  of   Herefbatch's  Husbandry,    i63i,   obferves. 
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account  for  the  queen  of  May  having  in  her  hand  any  particular 
flower  before  the  feafon  of  its  natural  produ6tion  in  this  climate. 
Her  vefture  was  once  fafhionable  in  the  higheft  degree.  It  was 
anciently  the  cuftom  for  maiden  ladies  to  wear  their  hair* 
diftievelled  at  their  coronations,  their  nuptials,  and  perhaps  on 
all  fplendid  folemnities.  Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  was  married  to  James,  King  of  Scotland,  with  the 
crown  upon  her  head  :  her  hair  hanging  down.  Betwixt  the 
crown  and  the  hair  was  a  very  rich  coif  hanging  down  behind 
the  whole  length  of  the  body. — This  lingle  example  fufficiently 
explains  the  drefs  of  Marian's  head.  Her  coif  is  purple,  her 
furcoat  blue,  her  cuffs  white,  the  Ikirts  of  her  robe  yellow,  the 
fleeves  of  a  carnation  colour,  and  her  ftomacher  red  with  a  yellow 
lace  in  crofs  bars.  In  Shakfpeare's  play  of  Henry  Fill.  Anne 
Bullen  at  her  coronation  is  in  her  hair,  or  as  Holinflied  fays, 
"  her  hair  hanged  down,"  but  on  her  head  fhe  had  a  coif  with 
a  circlet  about  it  fall  of  rich  flones. 

Figure  3.  is  a  friar  in  the  full  clerical  tonfure,  with  the  chaplet 
of  white  and  red  beads  in  his  right  hand  ;  and,  exprellive  of  his 
profelfed  humility,  his  eyes  are  caft  upon  the  ground.  His 
corded  girdle,  and  his  niflet  habit,  denote  him  to  be  of  the  Fran- 
cifcan  order,  or  one  of  the  grey  friars,  as  they  were  commonly 
called  from  the  colour  of  their  apparel,  which  was  a  rullet  or  a 
brown  ruflet,  as  Holinflied,  ]5S6,  Vol.  III.  p.  789,  obferves. 
The  mixture  of  colours  in  his  habit  may  be  relembled  to  a  grey 
cloud,  faintly  tinged  with  red  by  the  beams  of  the  rifing  fun, 
and  ftreaked  with  black ;  and  fuch  perhaps  was  Shakfpeare's 
Aurora,  or  "  the  morn  in  rulTet  mantle  clad."  Hamlet,  A6t  I. 
fc.  i.  The  friar's  {lockings  are  red,  his  red  girdle  is  ornamented 
with  a  golden  twift,  and  with  a  golden  taffel.f  At  his  girdle 
hangs  a  wallet  for  the  reception  of  provifion,  the  only  revenue  of 
the  mendicant  orders  of  religious,  who  were  named  Walleteers 
or  budget-bearers.     It  was  cultomaryj  in  former  times  for  the 

"  that  gilliflowers,  fet  in  pots  and  car/ied  into  vaults  or  cellars,  have  flowered 
all  the  winter  long,  through  the  warmncfs  of  the  place." 

*  Leland's  Collectanea,  1770,  Vol.  IV.  p.  219,  293,  Vol.  V.  p.  332,  and 
Holinflied,  Vol.  111.  p.  801,  931  ;  and  fee  Capilli  in  Spelraan's  Glossary. 

•f-  Splendid  girdles  appear  to  have  been  a  great  article  of  monaftick  finery. 
Wykeham,  in  his  Fisitntio  Notabilis,  prohibits  the  Canons  of  Selborne  any 
longer  wearing  filken  girdles  ornamented  with  gold  or  filver  :  "  Zonifve  fericis 
auri  vel  argenti  ornatum  habentibus."  See  Natural  History,  and  Antiquities 
of  Sell 0 me,  p.  371,  and  Appendix,  p.  439.     Holt  White. 

X  See  Mali  induftio  in  Cowel's  Law  Dictionary .  When  the  parifh  priefts 
were  inhibited  by  the  diocefun  to  a;lill  in  the  May  games,  the  Francifcans 
might  give  attendance,  as  being  exenipted  from  epifcopal  jurifdi6tion., 
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prieft  and  people  in  proceflion  to  go  to  fome  adjoining  wood  on 
May-day  morning,  and  return  in  a  fort  of  triumph  with  a  May- 
pole, boughs,  flowers,  garlands,  and  fuch  like  tokens  of  the 
fpring ;  and  as  the  grey  friars  were  held  in  very  great  efteem, 
perhaps  on  this  occafion  theirattendance  was  frequently  requefted. 
Molt  of  Shakfpeare's  friars  are  Francifcans.  Mr,  Steevens  inge- 
nioully  fuggeils,  that  as  Marian  was  the  name  of  Robin  Hood's 
beloved  miftrefs,  and  as  flie  was  the  queen  of  May,  the  Morris 
friar  was  defigned  for  friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  Robin  Huid,  king 
of  May,  as  Robin  Hood  is  ftyled  in  Sir  David  Dalrymple's 
extra6ts  from  tlie  book  of  the  Univerfal  Kirk,  in  the  year 
J57(5. 

Figure  4.  has  been  taken  to  be  Marian's  gentleman-ufher. 
Mr.  Steevens  confiders  him  as  Marian's  paramour,  who  in  deli- 
cacy appears  uncovered  before  her ;  and  as  it  was  a  cuftom  for 
betrothed  perfons  to  wear  fome  mark  for  a  token  of  their  mutual 
engagement,  he  thinks  that  the  crofs-fliaped  floM'er  on  the  head 
of  this  tigure,  and  the  flower  in  Marian's  hand,  denote  tlieir 
efpoufals  or  contraCt.     Spenfer's  Shepherd's  Calendar,    April, 
fpecities  the  flowers  A\'orn  of  paramours  to  be  the  pink,  the  purple 
columbine,  gilli-flowers,  carnations,  and  fops  in  wine.     I  fup- 
pofe  the  flower  in  Marian's  hand  to  be  a  pink,  and  tliis  to  be  a 
Itock-gilliflower,  or  the  Hefperis,  dame's  violet,  or  queen's  gilli- 
riower;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  defigned  for  an  ornamental  ribbon. 
An  eminent  botanill  apprehends  the  flower  upon  the  man's  head 
to  be  an  Epimedium.     Many  particulars  of  this  figure  refemble 
Abfolon,  the  parifli  clerk  in  Chaucer's  Miller  s  Tale,  fuch  as  his 
curled  and  golden  hair,  his  kirtle  of  watchet,  his  red  hole,  and 
Paul's  windows  corvin  on  his  fhoes,  that  is,  his  ilioes  pinked  and 
cut  into  holes,  like  the  windows  of  St.  Paul's  ancient  church. 
JNIy  w  indow  plainly  exhibits  upon  his  right  thigh  a  yellow  fcrip 
or  pouch,  in  which  he  might,  as  treafurer  to  the  compan)%  put 
the  collected  pence,  which  he  might  receive,  though  the  cordelier 
mult,  by  the  rules  of  his  order,  cany  no  money  about  him.     If 
this  figure  Ihould  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  parilh  clerk,  I  incline  to 
call   him  Hocus   Pocus,    or   fome  juggler   attendant   upon  the 
mailer  of  the  hobby-horfe,  as  "  faire  de  tours  de  (jouer  de  la) 
gibeciere,"  in  Boyer's  French  Diftionary,  fignifies  to  play  tricks 
by  virtue  of  Hocus  Pocus.     His  red  floraacher  has  a  yellow  lace, 
and  his  ilioes  are  yellow.     Ben  Jonfon  mentions  *'  Hokos  Pokos 
in  a  juggler's  jerkin,"  which  Skinner  derives  from  kirtlekin  ;  that 
is,  a  Ihort  kirtle,  and  fuch  feems  to  be  the  coat  of  this  figure. 

•      figure  5.  is  the  famous  hobby -horle,  who  was  often  forgotten 
er  difufed  in  the  Monis  dance,  even  after  Maid  Marian,  the 
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friar,  and  the  fool,  ivere  continued  in  it,  as  is  intimated  in  Beri 
JonJbn's  mafque  of  The  iMetamorphofl'd  Gypjics,  and  in  his 
Enter tainvient  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Althorpe."^  Our 
hobby  is  a  fpirited  horfe  of  pafteboard,  in  which  the  mafter 
dances, f  and  difplays  tricks  of  legerdemain,  fuch  as  the  threading 
of  the  needle,  the  mimicking  of  the  whigh-hie,  and  tlie  daggers 
in  the  nofe,  &c.  as  Ben  Jonfon,  edit.  1756,  Vol.  I.  p.  171, 
acquaints  us,  and  thereby  explains  the  fwords  in  the  man's 
cheeks.  What  is  ftuck  in  the  horfe's  month  I  apprehend  to  be 
a  ladle  ornamented  with  a  ribbon.  Its  nl'e  was  to  receive  the 
fpe6tators'  pecuniary  donations.  The  crimfon  foot-cloth  fretted 
with  gold,  the  golden  bit,  the  purple  bridle  with  a  golden  talfel, 
and  rtadded  with  gold ;  the  man's  purple  mantle  with  a  golden 
border,  which  is  latticed  with  purple,  his  golden  crown,  purple 
cap  with  a  red  feather,  and  with  a  golden  knop,  induce  me  to 
think  him  to  be  the  king  of  May  5  though  he  now  appears  as  a 
juggler  and  a  butfoon.  We  are  to  recoiled  the  fimplicity  of 
ancient  times,  which  knew  not  polite  literature,  and  delighted 
in  jefters,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  pantomimes.  Tiie  emperor 
Lewis  the  Debonair  not  only  fent  for  fuch  aftors  upon  great 
feftivals,  but  out  of  complaifance  to  the  people  was  obhged  to 
affift  at  their  plays,  though  he  was  averle  to  publick  Ihews. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Kenelworth  with  Italian 
tumblers,  Morris  dancers,  &c.  The  colcjur  of  the  hobby-horfe 
is  a  reddifli  white,  like  the  beautiful  blolTom  of  the  peach-tree. 
The  mans  coat  or  doublet  is  the  only  one  upon  the  window  that 
has  buttons  upon  it,  and  the  right  fide  of  it  is  yellow,  and  the 
left  i-ed.     Such  a  particoloured |  jacket,  and  hofe  in  the  like 


*  Vol.  VI.  p.  93,  of  Whalley's  edition,   1756  : 

"  Clo.  They  fhould  be  Morris  dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have  no 
napkins. 

"  Cnc.  No,  nor  a  hobby-horfe. 

"  Clo.  Oh,  he's  often  forgotten,    that's  no  rule ;  but  there  is  no  Maid 
Marian  nor  friar  amongft  them,  which  is  the  furer  mark." 
Vol.  V.  p.  211  ; 

"  But  fee,  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot, 

"  Fool,  it  muft  be  your  lot 

•'  iTo  fupply  his  \vant  with  faces, 

"  And  fome  other  buffoon  graces." 

y  Dr.  Plot's  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  434,  mentioris  a  dance  by  a  hobby-- 
horfe  and  fix  others. 

X  Hdinftied,  1586.  Vol.  III.  p.  3'>6,  805,  812,  844,  063.  WTiallcy's 
edition  of  Ben  Jonfon,  Vol.  VI.  p.  '248.  Stowe's  Survey  of  LortdoTi,  1720^ 
Book  V.  p.  164,   166.     Urry's  Chancer,  p.  19s. 
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manner,  were  occafionally  fafhionable  from  Chaucer's  days  to 
Ben  Jonfon's,  who,  in  Epigram  73,  fpeaks  of  a  '' partie-per-pale 
pi6tare,  one  half  drawn  in  folemn  Cyprus,  the  other  cobweb 
lawn." 

Figure  6.  feems  to  be  a  clown,  peafant,  or  yeoman,  by  his 
brown  vifige,  notted  hair,  and  robuil  limbs.*  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  play  of  The  Two  Noble  Kin/men,  a  clown  is 
placed  next  to  the  Bavian  fool  in  the  Morris  dance ;  and  this 
figure  is  next  to  him  on  the  file,  or  in  the  downward  line.  His 
bonnet  is  red,  faced  with  yellow,  his  jacket  red,  his  lleeves 
yellow,  ftriped  acrofs  or  rayed  with  red,  the  upper  part  of  his 
hofe  is  like  the  lleeves,  and  the  lower  part  is  a  coarfe  deep 
purple,  his  Ihoes  red. 

Figure  7-  by  the  fuperior  neatnefs  of  his  drefs,  may  be  a 
franklin  or  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  His  hair  is  curled,  his 
bonnet  purple,  his  doublet  red  with  gathered  fleeves,  and  his 
yellow  ftomacher  is  laced  with  red.  His  hole  red,  ftriped  acrofs 
or  rayed  \iith  a  whitifh  brown,  and  fpotted  brown.  His  cod- 
piece is  yellow,  and  lo  are  his  {hoes. 

Figure  8.  the  May-pole,  is  painted  yellow  and  black  in  fpiral 
lines.  Spelman's  Glojjary  mentions  the  cuftom  of  ereding  a  tall 
May-pole  painted  with  various  colours.  Shakfpeare,  in  the  play 
of  A  Midfummer-Nighfs  Dream,  Ad  III.  fc.  ii.  fpeaks  of  a 
painted  May-pole.  Upon  our  pole  are  difplayed  St.  George's  red 
crofs,  or  the  banner  of  England,  and  a  white  pennon  or  ftreamer 
emblazoned  with  a  red  crofs  terminating  like  the  blade  of  a 
fword,  but  the  delineation  thereof  is  much  faded.  It  is  plain 
however  from  an  infpeftion  of  the  window,  that  the  upright  line 
of  the  crofs,  which  is  difunlted  in  the  engraving,  fhould  be  con- 
tinuous.f  Keyller,  in  p.  78  of  his  Northern  mid  Celtic  Anti- 
quities, gives  us  perhaps  the  original  of  May-poles ;  and  that 


*  So,  in  Chaucer's  Canterhiri/  Talcs',  the  yeoman  is  thus  defcribed  :  "  A 
nott  hede  had  he,  with  a  brown  vifage." 

Again,  in  The  Widow's  Tears,  by  Chapman,  161-2  :  " yo\XT  not-headed 

country  gentleman." 

-f-  St.  James  was  the  apoftle  and  patron  of  Spain,  and  the  knights  of  his 
order  were  the  moft  honourable  there ;  and  the  enfign  that  they  wore,  was 
white,  charged  with  a  red  crofs  in  the  form  of  a  fword.  The  pennon  or 
ftreamer  upon  the  May-pole  feems  to  contain  fuch  a  crofs.  If  this  conjefture 
be  admitted,  we  have  the  banner  of  England  and  the  enfign  of  Spain  upon  the 
May-pole  ;  and  perhaps  from  this  circumftance  we  may  infer  that  the  glafs 
was  painted  during  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Spain. 
For  an  account  of  the  enfign  of  the  knights  of  St.  James,  fee  Afhmole's 
History  '\f'  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Mariana's  History  of  Spain, 
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the  French  ufed  to  ere6t  tliem  appears  alfo  from  Mezeray's 
Hirtory  of  their  Kuig  Henry  IV,  and  from  a  palfage  in  Stowe's 
Chroiticle,  in  the  year  1560.  Mr.  Theobald  and  Dr.  Warburton 
acquaint  us  that  the  May- games,  and  particularly  fome  of  the 
chara6ters  in  them,  became  exceptionable  to  the  puritanical 
humour  of  former  times.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Rump  Par- 
liament *  in  April,  1644,  all  May-poles  were  taken  down  and 
removed  by  the  conftables  and  church-wardens,  &c.  After  the 
Reftoration  they  were  permitted  to  be  erected  again.  I  appre- 
hend they  are  now  generally  unregarded  and  unfrequented,  but 
we  rtill  on  May-day  adorn  our  doors  in  the  country  with  flowers 
and  the  boughs  of  birch,  which  tree  was  efpecially  honoured  on 
tlie  fame  fellival  by  our  Gothic  anceltors. 

To  prove  figure  Q.  to  be  Tom  the  Piper,  Mr.  Steevens  has 
very  happily  quoted  thefe  lines  from  Drayton's  3d  Eclogue: 
"  Myfelf  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
"  Who  fo  beftirs  him  in  the  Morris  dance 
"  For  penny  wage." 

His  tabour,  tabour-liick,  and  pipe,  atteft  his  profeffion ;  tlie 
feather  in  his  cap,  his  fword,  and  filver-tinftured  fliield,  may 
denote  him  to  be  a  fquire  minfl:rel,  or  a  minftrel  of  the  fuperior 
order.  Chaucer,  1/21,  p.  181,  fays:  "  Minftrels  ufed  a  red 
hat."  Tom  Piper's  bonnet  is  red,  faced  or  turned  up  with  yellow, 
his  doublet  blue,  the  lleeves  blue,  turned  up  with  yellow,  fome- 
thing  like  red  mutfettees  at  his  wrifts,  over  his  doublet  is  a  red 
garment,  like  a  Ihort  cloak  with  arm-holes,  and  with  a  yellow 
cape,  his  hofe  red,  and  garniihed  acrofs  and  perpendicularly 
on  the  thighs,  with  a  narrow  yellow  lace.  This  ornamental 
trimming  feems  to  be  called  gimp-thigh'd  in  Grey's  edition  of 
Butler's  Hudibras ;  and  fomething  almoft  fimilar  occurs  in 
Loves  Labour's  Lojt,  A6t  IV.  fc.  ii.  where  the  poet  mentions, 
"  Rhimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hofe."  His  flioes  are 
brown. 

Figures  10.  and  11.  have  been  thought  to  be  Flemings  or 
Spaniards,  and  the  latter  a  Morifco.  The  bonnet  of  figure  10. 
is  red,  turned  up  with  blue,  his  jacket  red  with  red  lleeves 
down  the  arms,  his  fliomacher  white  with  a  red  lace,  his  hofe 
yellow,  fl;riped  acrofs  or  rayed  with  blue,  and  fpotted  blue,  the 
under  part  of  his  hofe  blue,  his  Ihoes  are  pinked,  arid  they  arc 
of  a  light  colour.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  name  the  pennant-like  flips 
waving  from  his  flioulders,  but  I  will  venture  to  call  them  fide- 


*  This  (hould  have  been  called  the  Long  Parliament.     The  Rump  Parlia- 
ment was  in  Oliver's  time.     Reed. 
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fleeves  or  long  fleeves,  flit  Into  two  or  three  parts.  The  poet 
Hocciive  or  Occleve,  about  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  or 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  mentions  fide-fleeves  of  pennylefs  groonis, 
which  fwept  the  ground  ;  and  do  not  the  two  following  quota- 
tions infer  the  nfe  or  fafhion  of  two  pair  of  fleeves  upon  one 
gown  or  doublet  ?  It  is  alked,  in  the  appendix  to  Bulwer's 
Artificial  Changeling  :  "  What  ufe  is  there  of  any  other  than 
arming  fleeves,  which  anfwer  the  proportion  of  the  arm  ?"  In 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  A61  III.  fc.  iv.  a  lady's  gown  is  de- 
Icribed  with  down-fleeves,  and  lide-fleeves,  that  is,  as  I  conceive 
it,  with  fleeves  down  the  arms,  and  with  another  pair  of  fleeves, 
flit  open  before  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  bottom  or  almoft  to  the 
bottom,  and  by  this  means  unfuftained  by  the  arms  and  hanging 
down  by  her  fides  to  the  ground  or  as  low  as  her  gown.  If 
fuch  fleeves  were  flit  downwards  into  four  parts,  they  would  be 
quartered ;  and  Holinfhed  fays  :  "  that  at  a  royal  mummery, 
Henry  VIII.  and  fifteen  others  appeared  in  Almain  jackets,  with 
long  quartered  fleeves  ;"  and  I  confider  the  bipartite  or  tripartite 
fleeves  of  figures  10.  and  11.  as  only  a  fmall  variation  of  that 
falliion.      Mr.  Steevens  thinks  the  winged  fleeves  of   figures 

10.  and  11.  are  alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  The 
Pilgrim  : 

"  ——That  fairy  rogue  that  haunted  me 

"  He  has  fleeves  like  dragon's  wings." 
And  he  thinks  that  from  thefe  perhaps  the  fluttering  f^reamers 
of  the  prefcnt  Morris  dancers  in  SulTex  may  be  derived.    Mark- 
ham's  Art  of  Angling,  1035,  orders  the  angler's  apparel  to  be 
"  without  hanging  fleeves,  waving  loofe,  hke  fails." 

Figure  1 1 .  has  upon  his  head  a  filver  coronet,  a  purple  cap 
Avith  a  red  feather,  and  with  a  golden  knop.  In  my  opinion  he 
perfonates  a  nobleman,  for  I  incline  to  think  that  various  ranks 
of  life  were  meant  to  be  reprefented  upon  my  window.  He  has 
a  poft  of  honour,  or,  "  a  {Ration  in  the  valued  file,"*  which  here 
i'eems  to  be  the  middle  row,  and  which  according  to  my  con- 
jeftm^  comprehends  the  queen,  the  king,  the  May-pole,  and 
the  nobleman.  The  golden  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  matter 
of  the  hobby-horfe,  denotes  pre-eminence  of  rank  over  figure 

11.  not  only  bv  the  greater  value  of  the  metal,!  but  by  the 


*■  The  right  hand  file  is  the  firft  in  dignity  and  account-,  6r  in  degree  of 
value,  -cK^cording  to  Count  Mansfield's  Directions  of  JVar,  1624. 

f  The  antient  kings  of  Fiance  wore  gilded  helmets,  the  dukes  and  counts 
wore  lllvered  on^'i.  See  Strlden's'  TiHei  of  Honour  for  the  raisted  Points  of 
Coronets. 
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iuperior  number  of  points  raited  upon  it.  The  flioes  are  blackifh, 
the.hofe  red,  ftriped  acrols  or  rayed  with  brown  or  with  a  darker 
red,  his  codpiece  yellow,  his  doublet  yellow,  with  yellow  fide- 
ileeveSj,  and  red  arming  fleeves,  or  down-lleeves.  The  form  of 
his  doublet  is  remarkable.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  dreffes 
and  attitudes  of  the  Morris  dancers  on  the  window,  but  an  ocular 
obfervation  M'ill  give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  this  and  of  other 
particulars  than  a  verbal  defcription. 

Figure  12.  is  the  counterfeit  fool,  that  was  kept  in  the  royal 
palace,  and  in  all  great  houfes,  to  make  fport  for  the  family. 
He  appears  with  all  the  badges  of  his  office  ;  the  bauble  in  his 
hand,  and  a  coxcomb  hood  with  alfes  ears  on  his  head.  The 
top  of  the  hood  rifes  into  the  form  of  a  cock's  neck  and  head, 
with  a  bell  at  the  latter  j  and  Minflieu's  DiciioTiary,  1(327, 
under  the  word  cock's  comb,  obferves,  that  "  natural  idiots  and 
fools  have  [accuftomed]  and  ftill  do  accuftome  themfelves  to 
weare  in  their  cappes  cocke's  feathers  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and 
a  head  of  a  cocke  on  the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon,"  &c.  His 
"hood  is  blue,  guarded  or  edged  with  yellow  at  its  fcalloped  bottom, 
his  doublet  is  red,  ftriped  acrofs  or  rayed  with  a  deeper  red,  and 
edged  with  yellow,  his  girdle  yellow,  his  left  fide  hofe  yellow, 
v/ith  a  red  llioe,  and  his  right  fide  hofe  blue,  foled  with  red  lea- 
ther. Stowe's  Chronicle,  1014,  p.  899,  mentions  a  pair  of  cloth- 
Itockings  foled  with  white  leather  called  "  cafliambles,"  that  is, 
"  Chauifes  femelles  de  cuir,"  as  Mr.  Anftis,  on  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Bath,  obfei'ves.  The  fool's  bauble  and  the  carved  head 
with  afl'es  ears  upon  it  are  all  yellow.  There  is  in  Olaus  Magnus, 
1555,  p,  524,  a  delineation  of  a  fool,  or  jefter,  with  I'everal  bells 
upon  his  habit,  with  a  bauble  in  his  hand,  and  he  has  on  his  head 
a  hood  with  alfes  ears,  a  feather,  and  the  refemblance  of  the 
comb  of  a  cock.  Such  jefters  feem  to  have  been  formerly  much 
careifed  by  the  northern  nations,  efpecially  in  the  court  of  Den- 
rnark  ;  and  perhaps  our  ancient  yorw/af or  regis  might  meanfuch 
a  perfon, 

A  gentleman  of  the  higheft  clafs  in  hiflorical  literature,  appre- 
hends, tliat  the  reprefentation  upon  my  window  is  that  of  a 
Morris  dance  procedion  about  a  May-pole ;  and  he  inclines  to 
think,  yet  with  many  doubts  of  its  propriety  in  a  modern  paint- 
ing, that  the  perfonages  in  it  rank  in  tlie  bouftrophedon  form. 
By  this  arrangement  (fays  he)  the  piece  feems  to  form  a  regular 
whole,  and  the  train  is  begun  and  ended  by  a  fool  in  the  follow- 
ing mannner  :  Figure  12.  is  the  well  known  fool.  Figure  1 1.  is 
a  Morifco,  and  Figure  10.  a  Spaniard,  perfons  peculiarly  perti- 
nent to  the  Morris  dance  ;  and  he  renaarks  that  the  Spaniard  ob- 
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vioiifly  forms  a  fort  of  middle  term  betwixt  the  Moorifli  and  th* 
Englilh  charafters,  having  the  great  fantaftical  fleeve  of  the  one, 
and  the  laced  flomacher  of  the  other.  Figure  g.  is  Tom  the 
Piper.  Figure  8.  the  May-pole.  Then  follow  the  Engliih  cha- 
ra6lers,  reprefenting  as  he  apprehends,  the  five  great  ranks  of 
civil  life.  Figure  7-  is  the  franklin,  or  private  gentleman. 
Figure  6.  is  a  plain  churl  or  villane.  He  takes4igure  5.  the  man 
within  the  hobby-horfe,  to  be  perhaps  a  Moorifh  king,  and 
from  many  circuniftances  of  fuperior  grandeur  plainly  pointed 
out  as  the  greateft  perfonage  of  the  piece,  the  monarch  of  the 
May,  and  the  intended  confort  of  our  EngUfli  Maid  Marian, 
Figxire  4.  is  a  nobleman.  Figure  3.  the  friar,  the  reprefentative 
of  all  the  clergy.  Figure  2.  is  Maid  Marian^  queen  of  May. 
Figure  1 .  the  lelter  fool,  clofes  the  rear. 

My  defcription  commences  where  this  concludes,  or  I  have  re- 
verfed  this  gentleman's  arrangement,  by  which  in  either  way 
the  train  begins  and  ends  with  a  fool ;  but  I  will  not  alfert  that 
fuch  a  difpoTition  was  defignedly  obferved  by  the  painter. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  painted  glafs  there  is  no 
memorial  or  traditional  account  tranfmitted  to  us  j  nor  is  there 
any  date  in  the  room  but  this,  l621,  which  is  over  a  door,  and 
which  indicates  in  my  opinion  the  year  of  building  the  houfe. 
I'he  book  of  Sports  or  lawful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after 
Evening-pray ers ,  a?id  upon  Holy-days,  publiflied  by  King  James 
in  1018,  allowed  May-games,  Morris  dances,  and  the  fetting 
up  of  May-poles  ;  and,  as  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  The  Meta- 
morpko/ed  Gypjies,  intimates,  that  Maid  Marian,  and  the  friar, 
together  with  the  often  forgotten  hobby-horfe,  were  fometimes 
continued  in  the  Morris  dance  as  late  as  the  year  1021,  I  once 
thought  that  the  glafs  might  be  ftained  about  that  time  j  but  my 
prefent  objeftions  to  this  are  the  following  ones.  It  feems  from 
the  prologue  to  the  play  of  King  Henry  VUI.  that  Shakfpeare's 
fools  Ihould  be  drelfed  "  in  a  long  motley  coat  guarded  with 
yellow  ;"  but  the  fool  upon  my  window  is  not  lb  habited  ;  and 
he  has  upon  his  head  a  hood,  which  I  apprehend  might  be  tlie 
coverture  of  the  fool's  head  before  the  days  of  Shakfpeare,  when 
it  was  a  cap  with  a  comb  like  a  cock's,  as  both  Dr.  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Johnlbn  alfert,  and  they  feem  juftified  in  doing  fo  from 
King  Lear's  fool  giving  Kent  his  cap,  and  calling"  it  his  coxcomb. 
I  am  uncertain,  whether  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the 
manner  of  fpelling  the  infcrolled  iulcription  upon  the  May-pole, 
upon  which  is  dlfplaycd  the  old  banner  of  England,  and  not  the 
vinion  flag  of  Great  Britain,  or  St.  George's  red  crofi  and  St.  An- 
drew's white  crofs  joined  together,  which  was  ordered  by  King 
James  in  ld06,  as  Stowc's  Chrovick  certifies.     Only  one  of  the 
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doublets  has  buttons,  which  I  conceive  were  common  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  nor  have  any  of  the  figures  ruffs,  which 
fafhion  commenced  in  the  latter  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  from 
their  want  of  beards  alfo  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe  they  were  de- 
lineated before  the  year  1535,  when  "  King  Henry  VIII.  com- 
manded all  about  his  court  to  poll  their  heads,  and  caufed  his  own 
to  be  polled,  and  his  beard  to  be  notted,  and  no  more  Ihaven." 
Probably  the  glafs  was  painted  in  his  youthful  days,  when  he  de- 
lighted in  May-games,  unlefs  it  may  be  judged  to  be  of  much 
higher  antiquity  by  almoft  two  centuries. 

Such  are  my  conjeftures  upon  a  fubjeft  of  fo  much  obfcurity  j 
but  it  is  high  time  to  refign  it  to  one  more  converfant  with  the 
hiftory  of  our  ancient  dreffes.    Tollet. 
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